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SaRTaIn’s Macazine.—“ Rich, rare, and spicy.” Whenever we take this Magazine out of the off. 
we promise ourselves a rare dish of literature, beauty, and fun, and have never yet been disappointaj 
There is little doubt but it is the very best one of the kind published in the United States. [j ,, 


were not so much of a republican we would say that it is the Prince of Magazines, but as it is, y, 
will say it certainly is the President of all the United States northern Magazines. It contains myo,, 


fun, more information, better pictures, better music, stronger love, and more independence than almog 


any other Magazine north of “‘ Mason and Dixon’s Line.” Give us Sartain for ever!—The Banyo, 
Holmesville, Miss. 









SaRTAIN’S MAGAZINE, for May, has reached us, with its usual abundance of elegant embellis, 
ments and standard articles. Puck has a delicious hit at “‘ Exhibitions of Paintings,” and the edit) 
introduces lively table-talk. The ‘monthly summary of foreign literary, musical, and artistical jy 
telligence,”’ is a valuable feature.—Northern Gazette, Keesville, Essex Co., N. Y. 


SarTain’s UNION MaGazine.—The purely American tone of this Magazine has secured for it , 
wide popularity, and every succeeding number proves that Mr. Sartain has not only pure taste as ay 
artist, but is equally skilful with the pen or pencil. The number for May, already before us, ha; 
sixteen embellishments, from the most finished steel plate down to well-executed wood-cuts, illus. 
trating Villa Architecture, Embroidery, Crochet-Work, &ec., &c. The literary articles, of which 
there are thirty, embrace a variety of matter, from the most solid and valuable essay, to the most re. 
fined tale, poem, and specimen of humour. Its contributors are among the best writers in this country, 
and some of their best productions are found in the pages of Sartain.— The Montgomery Phenix, N. Y. 


SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE.—We like this Magazine for several reasons. Firstly, because its embel. 
lishments and high-toned literature make it a desirable work; and secondly, because it is always on 
hand at the proper time.—Sullivan Co. Democrat, Laporte Co., Pa. 





SCOTT’S WEEKLY PAPER, 
THE LARGEST FAMILY JOURNAL IN THE UNITED STATES. 


It has been acknowledged by the press, for six years past, and thousands of subscribers in letters to the publisher, as decidedly 
the best now published for 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE! THE FARMER! THE BUSINESS MAN! THE ARTISAN! THE HOUSEWIFE! 
AND THE MAN OF LEISURE! 


And, since its enlargement, it surpasses anything in the newspaper line ever attempted. It is conceded by all to be 


THE FAVOURITE FAMILY NEWSPAPER; 


Containing the latest Reports of Fashions, with Engravings, Valuable Recipes and Useful Hints for Housewifery, Cooking 
Preserving, Cleaning Furniture, &c. It is a Moral Instructor for Youth, and contains more really useful information than any 
other journal published. Chronological Tables of Historical Events, Scintillations of History, Biographies of Distinguished 


Men of the Past and Present Century, Valuable Essays on Important Scientific, Philosophic, and Useful Subjects, Records of 
New Inventions, &c., &c., form part of its regular contents. 


FORTY COLUMNS OF READING MATTER! 


OBSERVE.—There is no deception in this statement. The forty columns are full length; each column is of the usual 
newspaper width, and is 2 feet 6 1-2 inches long. 


The best way to determine the size and quality of newspapers is to send for specimens, before subscribing or making up 
Clubs. We prefer that our Paper should be selected for its merits alone. 
The publisher is not connected with any other publication, and his whole time and attention is devoted to his favourite 


Week.y Paper. It will be perceived that notwithstanding the size and character of the journal, the prices to Clubs are less 
than those of any other first class journal in the world. 


TERMS! 
1 Copy one years ; ° ° $2 
2 Copies 6 : ° ‘ ° , ‘ ° ° 3 Full Price, $4 
z 6 be ° ° . . ° ° ° ° 5 oe s 
10 66 6 . " ° ° 7 ° : A 10 bd 20 
21 rT) . 


2 ° . ° ° ° e 20 6“ 42 
To insure the Paper at the club rates, which are lower by 20 per cent. than any paper of equal size and character has ever 
been offered at, the full complement should be ordered at one time. Additions to clubs will be made at the same rates. 

7 Postage must be paid on letters sent us. It is required, too, by the present postage law, that subscribers to weekly news- 
papers, to avail themselves of the cheap postage, must pay quarterly in advance. The postmasters, who are authorized agents 


for Scott’s Weekly Faper, will explain the rates, which are graduated according to distance. In all cases payment of sub- 
scriptions is required in advance. No deviation from this rule. 


&P Copies of “* Scott’s Weekly Paper” will be sent as specimens to any address desired. 


ANDREW SCOTT, Publisher, 
No. 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address, 
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SUPPOSED BIRTHPLACE OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUs, NEAR GENOA, ITALY; AND 
THE PLACE OF HIS DEATH, AT SEVILLE, SPAIN. 
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THE VALLEY OF REPOSE. 


BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


(See Engraving.) 


THERE is a dell, 
Where one in love with life might dwell— 
All day, and all night long, 
The slave of opiate sweets and soothing song, 
Lolling in peace where never yet was heard the 
step of wrong. 


Where, breathing balm, 
Beneath the fringes of the feathered palm, 
While many murmuring streams, 
Drowsy with summer's oriental gleams, 
Half breathe, half sing, a symphony to warm, 
poetic dreams, 


He might repose, 
From early dawn to shadowy even close ; 
From twilight’s dewy ‘light, 
Until young Eés makes the landscape light, 
And deep again into the bosom of the brooding 
night. 


Awake—asleep, 
For sleep itself is never half so deep 
As that refined repose 
Which from excess of languid luxury flows, 
Lulling each sense, while heart and cheek, still 
warmly beats or glows. 


Close by—a lake, 

Whose mellow moon-like light shall charm, 
not break, 

The shadows of the woods, 

Whose crimson, green, and gold, for silver 
roods, 

Mirrored revive again in softer life in its delicious 

floods. 


There let me dwell, 
But let sweet woman add her sacred spell, 
To give the summer scene 
A softer far than Paradisean mien, 
Showering the roses of her smiles in contrast on 
the green. 


Sweet lutes and flutes, 
Divinest cates, and ripest, ruddiest fruits, 
The richest, rarest flowers, 


| Shallsound, or lie, or bloom about her bowers 
| To make more bright and Iram-like the rapture 
of our hours. 


| With nightingales, 
| To drown with luscious song the drowsy vales, 
| While Birds of Paradise 
| Flit swallow-like between the earth and skies. 
| And pheasants, tame as household birds, feed al- 
| ways in our eyes. 

The thrush and lark, 

To carol ever in the grassy park, 

Where dappled fawns and deer 

Shall crop the tender herbs nor dream of fear, 
Nor move aside, with lifted heads, whenever we 

come near. 


Sometimes the lake, 
Should see our gilded galley shake and break, 
Like diamonds from her prow, 
Or drops of pearl, more pure than snow, 
Its limpid waves, while here and there, this way 
and that, we go. 


Or on a knoll 
Beside some oak’s, or green acacia’s, bole, 
With, floating overhead, 
Our silken satin awning, broadly spread, 
To shade us, while some poet’s song is either 
sung or read, 


Here, Father, give 
Me Thy adoring, passionate son to live, 
And every glowing day 
My bride and me shall kneel and humbly 
pray 
That Jove, the Thunderer, may live and rule and 
reign alway. 





| 
| And unto Thee 
| Shall altars rise and temples builded be, 
And fairest virgins bring 
Sweet flowers andgfruits, the while they knee! 
and sing 
Devoutest choral canticles to Jove, their God and 
King. 
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HENRY C. CAREY. 


BY DR. WILLIAM ELDER. 


Tuis engraving of Mr. Carey is tolerably faith- | 
ful. We give it to effect such presentment of| 
the man as Art can supply in lack of personal | 
opportunity. We wish the pen could as success- 
fully @o its share of the duty of introdycing him 
to those of our friends to whom he may happen 
to be unknown. They would be the richer for it 
by all that there is of gain in the complete 
apprehension of a man who has rendered such 
services to the world as will make it wiser and 
better and happier in the time to come. It is ¢ 
great thing to make an intimate acquaintance | 
with a man who brings us new revelations of 
truth, and makes us happy in understanding 
what before we hated to think of, for the diffi- 
culty, darkness, and humiliation, with which it 
oppressed us. It is a very great thing to be ad- 
initted to the secrets of the system wherein we 
live, and move, and have our being; it puts us | 
upon a good understanding with God, Nature, 
and ourselves, and gives us all the life and joy of | 
confidence in the conditions of our existence, and 
the hope of our destiny. We would gladly see 
the face and know the history of the men who 
bring us such benefits ; their thoughts and feelings 
and aspirations have become ours, and we natu- 
rally long for a fuller acquaintance and commu- 
nion. 

Mr. Carey is the Political Economist of the age. | 
He has delivered the science of Society from its 
darkness and bondage, and brought the system of | 
the world’s business, the financial and industrial 
interests, and the civil and social relations of 
men and nations, within the dominion of prin- 
ciples, and set their mysteries clear in the light 
ofa simple and certain philosophy. The physical 
sciences, within their respective spheres, have 
established their truth of thgory and accomplished 
wonders in practice, and machinery, mathematics, 
and physiology—the systems of dead and living 
matter—are well subdued to our mental rule; 


but society—the whole system of human rela- 
tions that lies beyond the scope of the instincts 
and affections which take care of the family 
circle—still Jay in doubt and error, affronting 
reason, and repelling the genial enthusiasm of 
research. Politicians, indeed, talked experience 
and statistics, for affairs required discussion ; and 


| parties wrangled about policies, for decisions 


must at least seem to rest upon principles; but 
governinent was eminently empirical; and lead- 


/ing men of directly opposite opinions became 


equally distinguished and renowned; for there 
was no true standard to judge them by; and not 
a few instances have occurred, in which the 
champions of opposite doctrines have grown 
equally famous in debates which proved nothing 
and converted nobody. Such things could not 


have been, if policy had been illustrated by 


ascertained principles. In the received systems, 
grand, pervading, and controlling truths were 
wanting for the uses of creed, conduct, and criti- 
cism, in new positions. Not only were mis- 


_chievous errors admitted, but elements vital to 


the system were excluded ; indeed, the authori- 
ties would have regarded its true breadth of 
range and depth of principle as so much intru- 
sion into the neighbouring territories of Civil 
Science and Moral Philosophy. With them, 
Political Economy was merely “ the science which 
teaches the manner in which nations and indi- 
viduals acquire wealth.” They could not regard 
it as the system of laws by which mankind 
advances in intellectual, moral, and political im- 
provement, to better still and better conditions. 
in continual progression; for they held the doc- 
trine of a natural and necessary antagonism be- 
tween the material Greation and the laws ot 
human life; they held the dismal belief that, in 
the settled order of the earth’s system, population 
increases faster than the supply of food; that all 
discoveries of science, all improvements in culti 
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vation, by which production is increased, must 
be followed by still more rapid increase of popu- 
lation, and that war, pestilence, and famine, are 
the inevitable results and the natural correctives 
of such excess of population over food. Better 
fortunes might casually lighten the burden, and 
brighten the hope that “springs eternal in the 
human breast;” the gloomy process might be 
temporarily diverted; but the tide and tendency 
was sure; fate led the destiny of the race, and 
the oracles of science were but the prophecy of 
sorrow and destruction. Naturally enough, the 
gloom of such an inevitable catastrophe threw its 
shadow over all the stages and incidents of the 
progress. As men grow more numerous, it was 
held, competition for labour increases, and wages 
as steadily decline, until capital reaches the point 
of supremacy at which wages and charity differ 
only in name, and the dependence of the masses 
upon the money of the world becomes more 
wretched and helpless than in the condition of 
chattel slavery. This is the very philosophy of 
despair, resting upon an arithmetic of ruin; but 
it was and is the accepted doctrine of the schools. 
It is the atheism, the irreligion, of science; it 
lacks the faith and hope and charity of truth; it 
impeaches the government of Providence; nay, 
it denies unity in the system of existence, and, 
in its reflex action upon opinion and conduct, 
hardens the heart against social evil by demon- 
strating its necessity, and, so, discourages the 
impulses of justice, represses the efforts of phi- 
lanthropy, and breaks the heart of hope. 

Mr. Carey’s doctrine opens upon this wretched 
system of doubt and darkness, in a sunburst of 
light and warmth. He denies and disproves the 
alleged antagonism between nature and man, 
between capital and the labour which is its cre- 
ator. In his system, there is no curse brooding 
over every scene of prosperity; no plagues of 
war, famine, and pestilence, in leash, ready to 
spring upon the prey at its boundary point of 
prosperous fortunes. He puts no enmity between 
the classes of toilers, traders, and employers; and 
forbids no indulgence of the natural affections, in 
fear of entailing only misfortune upon posterity ; 
but, on the contrary, he occupies the ground of 
hope and harmony, affirming and demonstrating 
a natural unity of interests, and consent of move- 
ment, in the functions and affairs of the several 
classes engaged in the world’s work, and con- 
cerned in its wealth-creating agencies. 

The most general proposition of his theory, is 
a law of uniform relation between the quantity of 
capital in use in a community, and the quality of 
its labour; connecting every increase or diminu- 
tion in the former, with a corresponding improve- 
ment or deterioration of the latter; or, in other 
words, marrying the active and passive agents of 
production together, “for better, for worse, till 
death doth them part.” 

This fundamental law is resolvable into the fol- 
lowing propositions, which are either proved by the 
mere statement, or, are capable of easy verification. 

Labour gains increased productiveness in the 
proportion that capital contributes to its efficiency. 

Every improvement in the efficiency of labour, 
so gained by the aid of capital, is so much in- 
creased facility of accumulation. 

The increased power of accumulating capital, 
lessens the value in labour, of that already exist- 
ing; bringing it more easily within the purchase 
VOL. X. 32 
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of present labour; for no commodity, however 
much labour it may have required for its produc- 
tion, will command the value of more labour than 
is necessary to reproduce it at the time. 

It is obvious to the slightest observation, and 
the reason is apparent to the most superficial 
reflection, that the purchase price, and the rent 
or hire of all commodities, of all the products of 
work and wealth, are cheapened to the purchaser 
and borrower, in proportion to the facility of 
their production. ‘Lhese propositions seem indis- 
putable. 

The next advanced position in Mr. Carey's 
cheerful philosophy is, that “the rate of wages is 
the index of the productiveness of labour’’—that 
the labourer’s share of the joint product of wealth 
wedded to work, is in constant proportion to its 
quantity and value; increasing with its prosperity, 
and diminishing with its deciine. Here is both 
harmony and hope, where before we had only 
conflict and despair. His argument runs thus 
the labourer must receive his wages out of the 
product of his Jabour, which, other things being 
equal, depends upon its quantity. The larger 
this, the greater the fund for his payment, whether 
made by the capitalist, as when he hires labour, 
or retained by the labourer when he hires capital; 
the wages or share of labour, being, in the latter 
case, certainly, and in the former, possibly, the 
residuum left after paying capital its interest or 
share of the product due to it. This is clear as 
to the power of the capitalist who hires labour to 
pay wages; the motwe is found in such considera- 
tions as these. The human machine, like the in- 
animate instruments of production, yields results 
to the employer proportioned to its condition and 
capabilities. The highest perfection of the instru- 
ment, animate or inanimate, is essential to its 
highest productive power. But, besides the food 
and clothing of the one, corresponding to the fuel 
and structural materials of the other, which are 
required alike for both kinds of power, to main- 
tain them in working condition, the human pro- 
ducer has his most available ‘faculties in his 
rational and moral nature. The cultivation of 
these up to their highest use in the service of 
production, demands the opportunities of some 
leisure, the refinement of some luxury, the 
cordial stimulus of current happiness, and the 
excitement of future hope. This development 
and culture can come only from a liberal sur- 
plusage of wages, after provision is made for the 
primary wants of the mere animal life; and the 
policy of parsimony which denies these condi- 
tions, is as unwise as the saving of wood and 
water, which would keep a steam engine at half 
its working power. The ox has more brute force, 
the engine more mechanical power, than the 
human machine possesses, and these can be had 
ata cheaperrate. The special element of human 
labour which capital depends upon for the en- 
hancements of its profits, is of that kind whose 
proper stimulant is his hope of bettering his con- 
dition, and rising in his own person, or that of 
his children, to higher culture and greater com- 
fort. The assertion, therefore, that wages are the 
index of productiveness, or that higher wages 
naturally accompany richer yield and larger pro- 
duct,—that the labourer, under the law of the 
subject, divides in an equitable ratio with the 
capitalist, the enhanced product of their joint 
agency, is well established in the reason of the 
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thing; and, nothing can be more positive and 
conclusive, than the testimony of facts to the same 
point. Mr. Carey traces the history of wages from 
the days of the earlier Plantagenets, when the 
owner took the whole produce of the earth, 
and doled out such provisions for the support 
of the serf, as he pleased, up till the present 
day, and finds that the rate of wages, and the 
labourer’s control over the distribution of products, 
have, in fact, advanced at even pace with the 
increase of wealth and the growth of population, 
until now the labourer of England has more liberal 
remuneration, than in any less prosperous country 
of Europe; and, that wages have advanced most 
rapidly in the present century, during which popu- 
Jation and wealth have more rapidly increased 
than ever before. 

Thus, the theory of our author exhibits the 
true interests of all classes coupled in the bonds 
of reciprocal dependency and common fortunes; 
wealth and work are reconciled, man and nature 
put into amicable relations, and the system of 
human existence vindicated from the infidelities 
of despair. It was an axiom with his predeces- 
sors, that “there is no way of keeping profits up 
but by pressing wages down.” For the refutation 
of this murderous dogma, of the “ dismal science,” 
Mr. Carey has the gratitude of every humane 
student of his works. 

It has long been perceived and acknowledged, 
that with the growth of population, the increase 
of capital and consequent improvement of machi- 
nery, abundance of product and cheapness of 
price for the resulting commodities, follow as a 
natural consequence ; all the happy issues of the 
fact were not perceived, though the fact itself 
was familiarly known. Until the publication 
of Mr. Carey’s discovery in the matter of man’s 
relation to land, it was generally held that the 
directly opposite facts were true of the products 
of that greatest and most important of all instru- 
ments of production—that primary and ultimate 
reliance for all our resources,—the soil that feeds 
our race and all that we feed upon, and furnishes, 
besides, all the materials which we mould and 
shape for our multiform needs. Ricardo, whose 
work is the Koran of the old school’s faith, taught 
that cultivation begins, when land is abundant 
and population scarce, with the richest soils, and 
proceeds, with the growth of numbers, steadily 
to poorer and still poorer soils, until, at last, all 
proportion ceases, and the catastrophe of famine 
and disease relieves the over-burdened earth, 
unless wars and other forms of destruction shall 
have anticipated the necessity. McCullough states 
it in these words: “ From the operation of fixed 
and permanent causes, the increasing sterility of 
the soil is sure, in the long run, to overmatch the 
improvements that occur in agriculture and ma- 
chinery.” Malthus, building upon the same basis, 
taught that population increases faster than food, 
and that all the improvements in cultivation, 
which increase production, are invariably fol- 
lowed by a still more rapid increase of popula- 
tion, neutralizing their effect by compelling a 
resort to soils growing continually less and less 
productive, and bringing men nearer and nearer 
to the inevitable starvation point. 

The refutation of this melancholy notion, and 
the reversal of the resulting inferences, is one of 
the grandest contributions ever made to the 
science of political economy. This achievement 








alone will secure the fame of Mr. Carey, and 
rank him chief among the cultivators of the 
science. Until 1848, he accepted the received 
doctrine of his predecessors on this point, and per- 
mitted it to stand unquestioned, upon the authority 
of its teachers. He escaped most of the mischief 
there was in it, through his law of the distribution 
of the products of labour, which saved him from 
the fatal error which otherwise it would have in- 
fused into his reasonings. In his work entitled 
“The Past, Present, and Future,” published that 
year, for the first time, the truth of Ricardo’s doc- 
trine concerning the settlement and cultivation of 
the earth, and of his theory of Rents, was assailed, 
and with such force of demonstration refuted, that 
there is perhaps no example in science of more 
satisfactory and complete triumph over long-esta- 
blished error. By an elaborate survey of the settle- 
ment and cultivation of the United States, Mexico, 
the West Indies, South America, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Greece, India, and the Islands of 
the Pacific, and carrying the examination down 
into detail by applying it to the progress in culti- 
vation of every individual farm within the reach 
of personal observation, he establishes the fact 
historically that men invariably commence their 
improvements of the soil upon the uplands, and 
thinner and lighter lands, and descend towards 
the richer and deeper moulds of the valleys and 
water-courses, as population and wealth, or abun- 
dance of labour and excellence of machinery, 
qualify them for the task of clearing and draining 
them. The heavy timber of the richer lands is 
more than a match for the men and means of the 
earliest period of civilized occupation; and the 
drainage of the marshes, which hold the trea- 
sured wash of the adjacent hills, is quite beyond 
the power of pioneer enterprise. Indeed, the 
miasm of their rank fertility forbids the encounter 
till the human force is sufficient completely to 
subdue and disinfect them. 

In our own new country, where the work of 
clearing and tillage is presented, within short 
distances, in every stage of progress, from the 
very earliest to the most mature, the proof is 
open to easy observation. From any considerable 
outlook in our more recent settlements may be 
seen, at a glance, the perfect verification of Mr. 
Carey's position. The cultivated spots, spread 
out like patchwork before the eye, are seen to lie 
scattered over the hill-tops and mountain-sides ; 
while the water-courses, marshes, and lowlands, 
are still covered with their unbroken forests and 
smothering verdure. The pioneer farmer resorts 
to the thin lands, easily cleared and cultivated, 
for the reason that they return him, at little 
original outlay of labour and capital, a light crop 
which meets his pressing need, and affords a 
slight surplus, by which wealth gradually grows, 
and enables him to descend lower and lower 
towards the best soils, as he grows more and 
more able to encounter their more difficult culti- 
vation, and to await the slower, though greater, 
returns to the capital and labour which they 
require. 

A fact at hand will serve for illustration. It 
accords with all others which bear upon the 
question. The Turtle Creek Hill lies upon the 
route of the central road from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburg, about fifteen miles east of the latter. 
Time out of mind, it has been the main impedi- 
ment of that great thoroughfare ; any ridge of the 
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Alleghany chain being more easy of ascent. The 
road, rising from the creek, clambers the steep 
hillside by doublings and windings, which eva- 
sively relieve the acclivity, but leave it still the 
catastrophe of the trip. But there was no help 
for it, for it was the proper and direct route 
through and by the settlements of the vicinity. 
Last year, the Central Pennsylvania Railroad 
was made through that region ; but, turning aside 
from the farm-houses and taverns on the road as 
not at all in the way of its duty, and avoiding the 
bluff ridge as very much in the way of its pro- 
gress, it made its way through the swamp down 
the bank of the creek, following its course to the 
Monongahela River, and so, by a level track, 
reached its terminus at Pittsburg, lessening the 
distance one mile, as well as avoiding the ascent 
altogether. The explanation is apparent :—the 
public had to clamber that horrible hill for fifty 
years, because the earlier cultivation of the 
country chose the hillsides, and heads of streams, 
and their thinner and lighter lands, of necessity, 
leaving the deep, rich soil on the margin of the 
creek, and the narrow valley through which it 
ran, in its primeval state, uncultivated and un- 
tenanted, and, therefore, out of the line of travel. 
Here the expense of drainage has delayed the 
reduction of this waste-land until now, though it 
lay directly in the nearest and best route of travel, 
and within marketing distance of a city demand- 
ing its products. 

In further illustration, it is worthy of notice 
that large sections of the richest land in Ohio are 
still in forest, because it would require ten times 
the original purchase-money per acre to bring it 
into cultivation. Where the soil is moist, and 
the timber trees are from three to four feet in 
diameter, the subjugation of the land requires an 
investment heavier than poor men are able to 
make, and a delay of returns longer than rich 
men are willing to endure. 

The force of this law, and the activity of its 
principle, are even more strikingly exhibited in 
the instances of declining prosperity of which 
there are abundance in the fortunes of the Old 
World. The Campagna di Roma, almost up to 
the gates of “ the Eternal City,” once crowded with 
population and covered with villas, has long 
escaped from the control of the cultivator, and 
recovered its wild liberty. The vestiges of its 
ancient inhabitation and culture are still there; 
but the people, impoverished and enfeebled by 
wars and social deterioration, have fled to the 
hills and poorer soils, to which their inferior 
powers of cultivation are better matched. In 
India, where war and pestilence have done 
their work of destruction, and wealth and popu- 
lation have declined, the richer soils have re- 
lapsed, with the scanty and wretched inhabitants, 
into barbarism, and agriculture and social pros- 
perity have declined together. The rule is in- 
variable and absolute :—a poor and sparse people 
can occupy only the poorer soils; the more fertile 
are reserved for the dominion of wealth and 
abundant labour, directed by science and made 
efficient by machinery. Man’s actual govern- 
ment of the earth graduates to his real efficiency 
in every kind of force, in the nicest correspond- 
ence. 

Thus, observation and reason sustain Mr. 
Carey's views; and the foundation of the * dis- 
mal science” is destroyed, for it rested mainly 
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upon the plausible but utterly false assumption 
in respect to the relation of man to land which 
Mr. C. has so amply refuted. 

The doctrine that cultivation begins with the 
poorest soils, and proceeds, as wealth and popu- 
lation increases, constantly forward to richer lands, 
yielding greater returns, sustains the proposition 
that food obeys the same law as the products of 
mechanical industry ;—that is, increases and 
cheapens faster than population advances, and 
provides more ample supplies for life and luxury 
as the demand is greater; and the law of distri- 
bution, which, by its normal operation, tends con- 
stantly to enhance the proportion of all products 
divided to the share of labour, completes the 
triumph of the new theory, and establishes the 
fame of its author upon an achievement as bene- 
ficent as it is imposing. 

The theory of Rent, which makes such a 
figure, and casts such a horror over the system of 
Ricardo, perishes under the touch of this search- 
ing investigation, and facts are found in uniform 
support of the more cheerful doctrine. We must 
not pause here to analyze the argument by which 
our author establishes his position, but must con- 
tent ourselves with remarking that History affords 
the fullest proof of its truth. In the time of 
James I., the lands in cultivation yielded, on an 
average, eight bushels to the acre; subtract two 
bushels for the seed, and six remain,—net pro- 
duct of the tillage; of this the landlord took one- 
half, leaving the labourer three bushels. Now. 
the farm-lands of England yield forty bushels; 
the landlord takes one-fifth, or eight bushels, 
instead of three, and the cultivator has thirty-two 
for his share. Here the proportion of products 
divided are, respectively, to the landlord one-half 
diminishing to one-fifth, to the tenant one-half in- 
creasing to four-fifths;—the increase in quantity 
being, to the former, from three to eight bushels, 
to the latter, from three to thirty-two. Thus, in- 
crease of wealth, population, and productiveness, 
are linked together; and their effect is to level 
up the fortunes of the working-man towards 
equality with his employer, at a rate which pro- 
bably corresponds very nearly with his rising 
capability of using and enjoying his prosperity. 

Incidental to the discovery of laws so per- 
vadingly operative as these, and naturally accom- 
panying the establishment of cardinal principles 
in the whole depth of their truth and vast 
breadth of their reach, the whole system of 
national and individual relations involved get the 
illustration and support of demonstrative science ; 
and, because they are not merely empirical and 
partial, but scientific and general truths; they 
have the force to inaugurate the golden rule in 
the government of finance, social relations, civil 
economy, and international policy. The obliga- 
tions of peace and good-will among men are 
reinforced by the arithmetic of societary science, 
and the precepts of honesty are fortified by the 
material profits in which they are seen to issue. 

The old-school authorities, regarding the race 
as without hope in their destiny, have treated 
man as the slave of his necessities, and governed 
solely by force and fear; Mr. Carey regards him 
as the child of hope and the heir of happiness, 
governed by justice, and inspired by the instinct- 
ive apprehension of its assured rewards, and, as 
an active element in the world’s movement, con- 
stitutionally in harmony with its happiest condi- 
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tions and highest ends. A generous view of 
human fellowship and inter-dependency, and a 
magnanimous apprehension of the relation of 
“Man and his helpmate,”’ and “Man and his 
family,” hold integral positions in the structure of 
his system. In all this, there is not only the ful- 
ness of a completed thought, the soundness of 
a vital truth, and the beauty of a symmetrical 
theory, but there is also the freshness of new and 
delightful connexions and harmonies, interlinking 
the remotest departments of the philosophy of 
human nature. His system has also this other 
evidence of its truth and use, that it is clear and 
conclusive in the apprehension of the stucent. 
The reader finds his books attractive in matter 
and form. They are easily read. The effective 
array of facts, and the natural flow of the argu- 
ment, renders the doctrines exhibited so familiar 
in their plain conclusiveness, that one can scarcely 
feel the admiration and surprise due to their 
grandeur and beneficence, so much as the still 
greater wonder which starts up, that they could 
so long remain unknown. 

Indolent, incapable, and uncandid critics like 
to know to what school, clique, or sect,a new 
thinker may be referred, that his pretensions 
may be despatched with a word. We cannot 
accommodate them with any research-saving 
classification of the subject of this notice. He is 
neither Socialist, Communist, Associationist, nor 
Feudal Conservatist. He is himself the founder 
of the American system of Political Economy. 
We say American, not because he is American 
born and bred, but because he belongs to the 
New World, born for the New Time, and, by right 
of natural fitness, the expositor of the New Order 
which has its sphere and fortunes specially and 
exclusively in this his native country. 

It is not within our province, nor does it con- 
sist with our limits or objects, to analyze Mr. 
Carey's system after the manner of a formal 
review, much less to state and array in any 
fashion the bearing of his principles upon the 
questions of policy upon which the political 
parties of the country are divided, as their sec- 
tional interests and popular commitments deter- 
mine. The specialties of his creed, and the con- 
troversies which it involves, must be sought at 
first-hand in his own lucid and masterly present- 
ment of them. It was our purpose and aim only 
to present the author, in the broadest and most 
catholic principles of his philosophy, to our 
readers, and to recommend his works to their 
consideration. 

The first of his book-publications was his 
“ Essay on the Rate of Wages, with an Examination 
of the Causes of the Difference in the Condition of 
the Labouring Population throughout the World ;” 
published in 1835. This work was substantially 
absorbed and reproduced in his “ Principles of 
Political Economy,” in three octavo volumes, pub- 
lished respectively in the years 1837, 1838, and 
1840. “The Past, Present, and Future,’ appeared 
in 1848, and “ The Harmony of Interests” in 1850. 
Besides these works, covering the general ground 
of his science, he has been favourably known in 
Europe and at home as the author of two works 
upon the subject of the currency. The larger of 
these is entitled “ The Credit System in France, 
England, and the United States.” 

Mr. Carey's system, though very recent and 
wholly new, has yet obtained some currency in 











the world, and its doctrines have such importance, 
that at least the students of the science are al- 
ready busily occupied with their examination. It 
is matter of experience, that fundamental inno- 
vations in theory, more especially such as concern 
political policy, and those great ideas that under- 
lie the business establishments of society, are 
slowly admitted to a hearing, and must usually 
wait still longer for a definitive judgment upon 
their pretensions. The new material, and the 
changes of form, by which we grow in mind, as 
well as in body, work slowly into the old frame, 
and the worn-out, which must be displaced, is 
surrendered as reluctantly as if our identity de- 
pended upon a tardiness that protects from the 
consciousness of change. Energies which are 
intrinsic and the accidents of circumstance, hasten 
or delay the movement in the inevitable progress, 
but it is seldom sudden. The principles of our 
author have, however, had the fortune and the 
force to command an interest in Continental Eu- 
rope, earlier than their novel and revolutionary 
character might allow him to hope. Ten years 
ago, his “ Political Economy” was translated into 
Swedish, elaborately reviewed in their periodicals 
of authority, and promptly introduced into the 
University at Upsal. It is now in course of pub- 
lication at Turin, in Italian. The “ Past, Present, 
and Future,’ has been published in London, 
translated, and published in Sweden, and is now 
being translated for publication in Paris. In the 
United States, his books are well known to the 
few who make a science of politics, but they have 
not been introduced into any college except in 
Virginia. This is probably owing, in great part, 
to the fact, that the books in their original form, 
are necessarily argumentative and controversial. 
If they were thrown into the didactic style and 
method, adapted to elementary instruction, their 
admission and adoption would be instantly se- 
cured ; except, perhaps, so far as party opinions 
on the question of the protective tariff, might 
hinder. We have something of a promise from 
their author, that he will render them into the 
required form for the use of our high schools, so 
soon as he can find leisure for the task. 

The very rapid spread, and favourable recep- 
tion of Mr. Carey’s views, upon the Continent, 
are, in a considerable degree, owing to an aflair, 
which has, perhaps, not a parallel in the curiosi- 
ties of literary history. Early in the year 1850, 
the distinguished French economist, Fred. Bastiat, 
did our modest American author the unexpected 
honour of adopting his whole system, in form, 
substance, and effect—in facts, figures, and philo- 
sophy, as his own, taking the entire responsibility, 
with the credit of its discovery! This was the 
more creditable to the plundered party, that Mon- 
sieur Bastiat was really a man of eminent ability, 
and quite above the temptation to any ordinary 
style of stealing. The publication of his books 
made a sensation throughout Europe; his autho- 
rity gave the new views an effective presentment 
in the world of science, and even the explosion 
of his pretension to their authorship, added to the 
notoriety and interest of the doctrines, while it 
placed our Carey in the front rank of the political 
economists of the age. Bastiat died in 1851, after 
denying that he was indebted to Mr. Carey for the 
ideas already published, but admitting that when 
he should arrive at the second part of his work, 
towards which he was progressing, he would, 
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himself, disappear from the scene, leaving the 
stage to be occupied by Mr. Carey alone. His 
volume of appropriated plunder, he entitled 
“ Harmonies Economiques,” and he admitted, even 
in reference to this, that the new theory of the 
Harmony of Interests (the subject of his book), 
was indebted to no one more than to Mr. Carey, 
whom, however, he had not credited with a quo- 
tation, or honoured with a reference in his work. 
His defence was really, in effect, a surrender 
without laying down his arms—everything but 
a formal confession of the plagiary, and his scien- 
tific friends, and literary executors, have since, in 
the fullest manner, adinitted the priority of Mr. 
Carey, and along with it, the identity of system, 
of the two claimants. Mr. Carey’s work was 
published twelve years in advance of M. Bastiat’s. 
Professor Ferrara, of the University of Turin, in 
his office of editor and reviewer, settles the con- 
flicting claims of Messrs. Carey and Bastiat, in 
the language which we extract (and translate) 
from the preface to the twelfth volume of “ Bibli- 
oteca dell’ Economista.” It will be remarked that 
the Professor differs from both writers, on certain 
points of opinion. He says: “It remains now, 
only for me to express my opinion, in regard to 
the question of priority raised between Carey and 
Bastiat. The documents that follow will speak 
for themselves. It is quite impossible, notwith- 
standing the last letters of Sig. Paillottet (the 
literary executor of Bastiat) not to admit that the 
right is altogether on the side of the American 
economist. The theory, the ideas, the order, the 
reasoning, and even the figures of the ‘ Principles’ 
of Carey, and the ‘Harmonies’ of Bastiat, coincide 
perfectly. It would distress me to sully with the 
charge of plagiarism, the memory of Bastiat; the 
reader will do so, if he believes it to be so; but 
the possibility of such a plagiarism consoles me 
for the cause of science. I could not have had 
the courage to attack. so decisively as I have 
done, the theory of labour value of Carey, or of 
service value of Bastiat, if I could clearly have 
seen that at such remote parts of the world, and 
at twelve years distance of time, two men of such 
high intelligence, had arrived at conclusions so 
identical as is here the case. The coincidence 








the fact, that that which has given me courage to 
express my views so frankly, has been that I have 
been able to say to myself, these two books are one.” 
The question of M. Bastiat’s literary integrity 
is of no consequence to Mr. Carey, for the claim 
of priority is his, without a dissenting voice. 
Moreover, if the honours of all he has already 
achieved, were denied to him, a vein of discovery, 
deeper, and a field of progress, larger, lies open 
to him, from the position to which he has worked 
his way, than the grandest style of larceny will 
venture to attempt. He has, we believe, hit the 
heart of the mystery, and we look to him to de- 
liver over, for the world’s common use, the doc- 
trines of political economy, reduced to certainty, 
and complete in compass. 

With a few words biographical, and very brief, 
we conclude, without finishing, this very hasty 
and imperfect notice of our author. 

Henry C. Carey was born in Philadelphia, in 
the month of December, 1793. His father was 
the distinguished Matthew Carey, himself an 
irregular but sagacious writer upon the subjects, 
which his son was destined to treat with a 
method that must mark a new era in their philo- 
sophy. The elder Carey was a successful book- 
seller, and educated his son to the same business. 
Henry C. was the third child, and eldest son. 
At the early age of seven, he entered his father’s 
bookstore, and remained there till his majority, in 
1814, when he became a partner in the firm. 
This association continued till 1821, when the 
senior Carey retired from business. The subject 
of this notice then became the leading partner in 
the firm of Carey & Lea, and subsequently in that 
of Carey, Lea & Carey; in their time, the largest 
publishing houses in the country. During this 
period, he married a sister of Leslie, the cele- 
brated painter; shortly after which, he made a 
tour in Europe. Since his retirement from busi- 
ness, in 1835, he has resided at Burlington, New 
Jersey, a village on the Delaware, sixteen miles 

from Philadelphia, where, without being exclu- 
sively devoted to literature, he has occupied him- 
self with the preparation of the works we have 
named, and with his frequent contributions to the 
periodicals of the day, on subjects connected with, 
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FROM THE YANKEE. 


BY ELIZA 


On, were I a billow, a billow, 
And thou my shore should be ; 
I'd gather my measure of ocean treasure, 
And dance myself to thee. 
I'd leave the winds aside, 
And lead the lagging tide, 
Resting never, and dancing ever, 
To fling my life on thee. 


Oh, were [ a lily, a lily, 
And thou my charméd bee, 
I'd lure thee, and love thee, and close above 
thee, 
And ne’er would set thee free ; 
The wrathful sun might pale, 
The scolding winds might rail, 
So, dying together, my leaves should wither 
O'er thee, my love, oer thee. 


L. SPROAT. 


| Oh, were I a willow, a willow, 

| And thou my breeze should be, 

Still closer creeping, each small leaf steeping, 
Till all were filled with thee ; 

| Or rise in wrathful gale, 

| And roar through all the vale ; 

I'd fling, imploring, my arms adoring, 

And bow, oh Storm, to thee. 


Oh, were I a roselet, a roselet, 

And thou my sun should be, 
I'd gather the sweetness of June’s complete- 

ness 
In one red kiss for thee. 
My heart would stand a-swoon 

For pure excess of June, 
| Till, flushed with fulness, athirst for coolness, 
It burst at last to thee. 


| 
| 


| 
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THE LAST LOVE OF TENIERS. 


BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 


“Quien quiere amor descifrar 
Engafia su fantasia; 
Descifrar, amor, seria 
Medir las aguas del mar; 
Mas si se quiere expresar 
De esta pasion el ardor, 

Que nadie tenga valor 
Para hacerlo, no me espanto 
Si yo sabiendo amar tanto 
No sé descifrar amor.” 
Don Juan RopriGuEz CALDERON. 


THE love of early youth is like the bright glow- | 
ing morning-aurora—we gaze gladly on it, not | 
only for its beauty, but because it makes us happy | 
in the hope of a brilliant day. But the love of | 
riper years is dear to our soul, for in it as in the | 
heavenly evening-red, we recall the gleam and 
glory of a time now past and gone. 


Half of all that we admire or love in this 
world, after attaining the age of reflection, owes 
its charm to association—association, often dim, 
undefinable, and even forgotten. How many a 
bright eye, or soul-stirring gleam of expression, 
puzzles us at the first glance, even more than it 
charms, because we cannot, at the instant, recall 
when or where, in the same, or another form, it 
first attracted us. 


And it is precisely this inability to recall the 
first original form—the far, flown, beautiful spec- 
tre—which confers an attraction or lends an inde- 
finable grace and mystery to that which we now 
admire. How many a bar of music—sadly, spi- 
ritually sweet, has thus floated to the inner pene- 
tralia of our heart, borne on wings not its own. 
How many a smile has cast the light of heaven 
into the darkest chamber of thy soul, whose first, 
forgotten radiance was enkindled, it may be, by 
some young beauty of other lands and times, now 
dead or passed away for ever. How many a poem 
would vanish, unheeded, did not its rhythm and 
melody unconsciously recall the once-loved songs, 
which still linger in our memory, not dead indeed, 
but sleeping. 

It were useless to push the question further, 
but we may well inquire of those somewhat ad- 
vanced in life, and more particularly of those who 
measure time, not by years, but by experiences, 
if they are not governed in the choice of new 
loves, new friends, new likings, and new sympa- 
thies, far more by unconscious, or even conscious 
renewals of the Past, than they, themselves, are 
generally aware? The most strenuous efforts of 
Youth to ‘recall only bygone feelings, are invari- 
ably and unavoidably mingled with hopes or fears 
for the Future. Every emotion is thus a magnet, 
from which no exertion can banish the negative 
pole of anticipation in youth, or the postttve anti- 
thesis of memory in age. 

In the year of Teniers’ life, his last love was 
thus the Indian Summer of his first—a golden re- 
flection, less warm, but not less beautiful; and 
loved the more in that it seemed destined to pass 
so soon away. As the alchymist of the olden 
time, raised up in his heart-glass, from the ashes 
of the dead and withered rose, the lovely phan- 
tom—the beautiful reflection of the fairer flower, 





now faded for ever, so did the artist raise from 
his own heart, those dim and shadowy beauties 
which were of memory and the dead, to lend a 
grace and a glory, a lustre and a love, to the living. 
And those who would rightly comprehend the se- 
cret of the attraction which he found in the beauty 
and amiability of Isabella de Fresne, must seek for 
them in the ineffable loveliness and gentleness 
of Anne Breughel. 

Weare assured, from a thousand little incidents, 
recorded, not only by contemporary writers, but 
scattered here and there in the works of Teniers 
themselves, that the period of his first married 
life was one of most exquisite and unalloyed 
happiness. It was during the days of his first 
love-marriage with Anne Breughel, that he wit- 
nessed his earliest triumphs in art, and experi- 
enced all the glow and glory of dawning great- 
ness. It was in this happy time that he brought 
to full perfection, and made his own, that peculiar 
style, first struck out by the elder Breughel, Anne's 
grandfather; and with which he had become fami- 
liar in the paintings of his own father and Brawer. 
It was during this period that his soul first com- 
prehended, in all their ineffable and silent great- 
ness, the sublimity of the beautiful, of nature and 
of God; whether developed in the fresh green 
prairie with its brooks and flowers, or in the 
strange, ever-bubbling sea of human life, with its 
lights and shades, its merry gambols and grotesque 
monsters. It was during these days that he lived 
as a lord in The Castle of the Three Towers, en 
bon compagnon with Don John of Austria, the 
Archduke Leopold, the Prince of Orange, and 
many others who were his friends and guests. It 
was during these days that all which could render 
life happy, inspire the soul, elevate the imagina- 
tion, and charm the feelings, combined to lend to 
his first love and wife, Anne Breughel, that inef- 
fable fascination which spoke in after life, from 
the tomb, in a new form. 

By the death of Anne, he was destined, not 
only to mourn the loss of all those happy associa- 
tions which her love had drawn around him; but 
to sink deep into the abyss of mere worldly suffer- 
ing and comparative poverty. Anne, at the 
period of their marriage, was a wealthy heiress. 
Teniers had naught, save his skill, to depend upon, 
and consequently all their joint property had pro- 
spectively been settled upon the children. Teniers 
might have evaded this agreement, and in spite 
of its requisitions almost conscientiously have re- 
tained wherewithal to live happily. But this he 
refused to do. His children, themselves, were in 
tears, at this stern resolution to do them no injus- 
tice, and all his friends and relatives, including 


























those of Anne, remonstrated. But he had for all, | 
a uniform reply, 

“]T will not live on the property of orphans!” | 

In a very few months, his entire property, his | 
plate and arms, his richly embroidered hangings, | 
and costly works of art, including, of course, his | 
favourite Castle of the Three Towers, was sold, 
the price to be paid, with interest, to his children, 
when they should attain their majority. Of all 
he had once called his own, Teniers retained 
only a horse, for he felt that he could never relin- 
quish his singular and favourite custom, of riding 
forth of a morning to observe life and nature, and 
gather material for the picture which he intended 
painting after dinner. 

And, having mentioned this habit, the reader 
will excuse me, if I pause for an instant to record, 
from one of the artist’s most enthusiastic biogra- 
phers, an anecdote relative to it. Such was the 
incredible facility of his execution, that a vast 
number of his pictures are termed “after-dinner 
preces,” because they were begun and finished in 
the same evening. One day he had strolled with 
Don John of Austria, to a gay kermesse or village 
festival. The Prince, we are told, returned, 
charmed with all he had witnessed, and talking 
incessantly, not only of the jovial merriment, but 
more particularly of a very pretty tavern girl, 
whose attractions had fascinated his eye. After 
supper Don John retired, as did Teniers—the 
former to his couch, the latter to his easel. But 
what was the surprise of Don John, when he 
saw, the next morning, on waking, directly before 
his bed, the entire scene of the kermesse, painted 
with striking fidelity. Nor had the pretty girl of 
the cabaret been forgotten—* she smiled upon her 
admirer with pearly teeth and rosy lips, worthy 
of smiling elsewhere than in a Flemish tavern.” 

But now, farewell to all these bygone and 
beautiful days! He now no longer studied 
dances and taverns from the window of his 
carriage, as it was once said of him, in contrast 
with Brawer, who lived and drank with his 
models. He could not even occasionally deign to 
pour out, “ with a white and disdainful hand,” to 
some Flemish boor; for what had been a noble 
condescension in the great lord would, in the 
reduced artist. become mere boon-companionship. 
He fled to Brussels, and long lived only for 
memory of his dead Anne, for Religion, and Art. 
Reduced to poverty, his pictures also fell in | 
value, we are told, to half price. “ With the | 
grand seigneur, men had not dared to drive a 
bargain; but with the poor artist, they only 
feared lest they should offer too much.” 

Yet the shadows of The Three Towers ever 
fell darkly and solemnly, yet pleasantly, upon 
his soul. Not even the shades of the grave were 
so cold and refreshing, though he was alone in 
the world; for he looked not forward to the 
tomb as the spot where he should again wed, in 
death, the loved one passed away. A strange 
presentiment ever haunted him that he should 
again hear the music of that voice, again gaze 
with undying love into those infinite eyes, which 
were blue seas of soul and beauty, again feel the 
clasp of that hand, which now pressed his heart 
only in troubled, tearful dreams, and this not 
only in the endless Land of Light which lies 
beyond Death, but here, in the busy world of 
cities and men. 

Reader, I have known one who had but little 
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fear of midnight spectres and graveyard phan- 
tasms, but who nourished at heart an inexpressi- 


| ble horror at the thought lest he should some 


day meet, in the full glare of sunlight, and amid 
the bustle of daily, active life, those whom he 
had once known, but who were now departed. 
But it was with no sentiment of horror or super- 
natural awe that this feeling (for it was not as yet 
matured to a thought or belief) swam dreamily 
through the soul of Teniers. It was such a sen- 
sation as that which steals over us when we’ 
insensibly anticipate the approach of Spring, with 
its warm breezes, the voluptuous odour of violets, 
and the thousand-fold half audible overtures of 
dream-operas, whose music is lost in sleep. 

His daily rides were often in the direction of 
Perck; and he seldom returned thence without 
visiting the grounds of the Castle of The Three 
Towers. One evening, having approached nearer 
than usual to its gate, he gave himself up unre- 
servedly to all the sad yet beautiful recollections 
of the Past. Never had he loved his Anne so 
well as now; and never before had the strange 
presentiment of which we have spoken pressed 
so strongly or assumed so vivid a form. 

“Anne! my own love!” he sighed. “Oh! if 
thy spirit again visits earth, come to me, and be 
mine!” 

The rustling of the gravel, as if stirred by a 
light footstep,—the sound of the rose-bush, brushed 
by a silken dress,—met his ear; and, turning, he 
beheld in the moonlight a form and features 
which even in broad day he would have deemed 
those of Anne. Yet Anne it was not; for, on 
beholding the stranger, she blushed deeply, 
trembled, and, without a word, turned abruptly 
away. 

The suddenness of the apparition, and its evi- 
dent reality, combined with the previous feelings 
of the artist, had, however, well-nigh overpowered 
him. Long he fixed his eyes in the direction in 
which she had vanished, as if gazing into another 


| world, and then, with a long, sad sigh, turned away. 


“Oh, Anne, my wife-love!” he mused, “I had 
well-nigh deemed thee mine own again. But 
patience !—the dream is not yet out.” 

As he mused, he heard from afar a sweet, 
merry voice, trilling this verse of an old Flemish 


| ¢€ a 
| song: 


‘‘Ick heb van jou niet te singen, 
Van jou vrouken en weet ick niet: 
Fen also leyden mare 
Is te nacht in mijn droome geschict.” 


“Oh, naught can I tell of your fair young wife, 
And naught can I sing of thee: 
I only know that she came—o’ my life!— 
By night in a dream to me.” 

“Ha! Hesperus!’ quoth Teniers, abruptly 
reining up his horse; “singest thou?’ And, 
with a clear voice, which rung afar on the even- 
ing breeze, over rose-hedges and garden-walls, 
he replied to the Unseen who had answered his 
thought— 


“Ts also leyden mare 
Te nacht in jou droome geschiet? 
So gaet en drinkt, koel ister wijn, 
En melter dan niemant niet!” 


“ And was it anridle tale you told? 

And was it in dreaming done? 
Then turn to the cup, while the wine is cold, 

And sing that song to none !’* 


of Harlaem,” p. 69. 


** Harlems Oudt Liedt-Boeck,”’— The Old Song-Book 
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The Castle of The Three Towers had been 
purchased, and was inhabited by the Seigneur 
Jean de Fresne, Counsellor of the Parliament of 
Brabant. His daughter Isabella, who shared 
with him its splendid solitude, was a beautiful, 
spiritual creature, fresh and fair as one of the 
rose-buds in her father’s park, and remarkable, 
to those who in after days formed the comparison, 
for her singular and mysterious likeness to the 
departed Anne Breughel. The favourable im- 
pression which she had, from the report of 
numerous friends, formed at an earlier period for 
Teniers, was exalted, after her removal to his 
once home, into the most enthusiastic and glow- 
ing admiration. From the favourite handmaid 
of Anne, who had passed into her service, she 
learned a thousand traits of the noble and gentle 
character of the “lordly artist;"—traits which 
were confirmed by the memory of every neigh- 
bour, and attested more forcibly, we fear, to Isa- 
bella by the remarkable personal attractions 
which his portrait, still hanging in the Castle, 
presented, 


Were there, perhaps, deeper and more inex- 
plicable sympathies at work, which were capable 
of bringing her soul more nearly in unison with 
the departed, and the living? We know not. 
But there was a strange theory current in those 
days,—a theory earnestly insisted on by the great 
Campanella, ang which the reader may find dis- 
cussed in many works relative to occult “ signa- 
tures,” affinities, and antipathies—that between 
those who strongly resembled each other there 
existed a mysterious harmony of thought and 
feeling. And it was not strange that the youth- 
ful and imaginative Isabella, dwelling in the 
Castle of The Three Towers, and reminded at 
every step, by the portraits of its former mistress, 
by her mirror, and by the words and actions of 
her maid, who seemed scarcely aware that she 
served a stranger, of her wonderful resemblance 
to Anne, should, in some strange wise, have 
lived under the feeling that another life and 
another soul breathed by night and day into her 
its inspiration. 

But, by every portrait of Anne, and in the memory 
of all who had known her, there was another 
form,—the form of a noble cavalier, with curling 
locks and stately bearing,—and where was he 
now? “He would still have been lord of this 
castle,” said her father, “had he not been by far 
too noble, too honourable, too just. In fearing to 
wrong his children, he has greatly wronged him- 
self.” 

We need hardly say that the first sunny morn- 
ing found Teniers again loitering among the 
gardens of the Castle. At the base of a fountain, 
he was surprised by the old Counsellor de Fresne, 
who, with great earnestness and kindness, be- 
sought him to enter, and consider himself as once 
more at home. “ Why should you deprive your- 
self,” said he, “of all the inspiration which your 
genius requires, and which you have a right to 
demand? Come,—be at least my guest.” 

With these words, he led Teniers into his 
former home, and ushered him into that which 
had once been the favourite room of Anne. No 
change had been made in its furniture or decora- 
tions; the same silver chandelier hung from the 
gilded and frescoed ceiling, the same silken cur- 
tains trembled in the morning breeze, and the 





same lute—Anne’s lute—rested in acorner. But 
at the extremity of the room he beheld an attrac- 
tion, which, more powerfully than the decorations 
or the lute, drew back his soul to the Past, or, 
rather, blended the Past and Present in one. 
Whether a golden ray of hope from the Future 
gleamed forth at the sight, we know not. 

At an easel, painting, sat Anne’s counterpart,— 
the maiden whom he had so recently met by 
moonlight in the garden. Yet the resemblance 
was not that accurate and identical similarity 
which would induce a careful observer to mis- 
take one for the other. Isabella was younger, 
lighter and less grave than Anne in her bearing. 
But in her features, in the blonde hair “ falling in 
long waves,” and in her tender and naif glances, 
she was all-identical with the one passed away. 

No look could have been more modest, no 
greeting more seemly, than that with which she 
greeted Teniers; but the expression of the one 
and the tone of the other both conveyed that 
singular and indefinable feeling with which we 
first meet one who has long been familiar to our 
deepest thought. And in the chime of the voice 
—that mysterious tone, or timbre, which perhaps 
indicates to the careful observer, more accurately 
than any other personal peculiarity, the true cha- 
racter of an individual—Teniers recognised a 
likeness, intimating a more than physical resem- 
blance. 

“My daughter would also fain be enrolled 
among the artist-guild,” said the old Counsellor, 
smiling. “In faith, she lacks not talent, though 
I fear she needs a master sadly. Therefore, I 
pray you, Mijn Heer Teniers, to give her the 
advantage of your artist’s advice, that the poor 
child may boast with me of having had the best 
teachers in all things.” 

“And that I can well say, father,” replied Isa- 
bella; “for it is to your counsel and instruction 
that I owe all which I possess, worth knowing.”’ 

“ Niet te veel, niet te veel—not so much, either,” 
answered the good Counsellor, laughing. “ Sure, 
I never taught thee flattery. Well, I leave you 
to your scholar, Heer Teniers. I must depart. 
Tot wedersiens,—I shall meet you anon.” 

Waving his broad Spanish beaver, the stately 
Counsellor lifted the embroidered hangings from 
a door, and disappeared, leaving the artist alone 
with one who had long cherished for him in her 
soul a deep love, heightened by all the inspiration 
of indefinable mystery and reverence. 


And the days passed by like a dream at the 
Castle of The Three Towers. But who can 
analyze the secrets of the human heart? Teniers, 
fascinated, bewildered by the charms of Isabella, 
we are told, still feared to abandon his heart 
fully to Love. Whether it was that, with the 
noble shame characteristic of such a nature, he 
would not offer his poverty against her wealth, 
or that he hesitated to take advantage of a love 
which was only too ready to respond to his own, 
we know not. But the fascination was terrible; 
it weighed upon his soul. ‘The cameriste, or 
waiting-maid, of Isabella ever bore herself toward 
him as if no change of mistresses had taken 
place, and increased the illusion by inducing 
Isabella to array herself as Anne had done,—in 
the same plumes, with the same coiffure, and in 
the same colours. With the same unmoved air 
as of old, she announced to him that “ My lady 
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more, in all her habits, the departed Anne, so that 


ever rendered him as if he were still lord of the | in one, her husband loved both.” 


castle. Wishing to break the spell, and fearing 
wo involve his feelings too deeply in a love which 
might possibly be opposed by the Counsellor, he 
bade a sad farewell,—tore himself abruptly from 
this scene of mysterious fascination, and departed 
for France. 

He had intended to travel in Italy, but at Lyons 
he retraced his footsteps. Love—burning, over- | 
powering love—love for the dear one passed 
away, yet who seemed to live and breathe for | 
him alone, in a new form, led him back to his | 
own land. “All is lost, now,” thought he, “if 1) 
win thee not, my own darling—my undying bride. | 
It is she! it is Anne! it is Isabella, who calls! 
I come, dearest—I come !” 

On his return, a letter from the old Counsellor 
awaited him. It was brief, but seemed to give 
a ray of comfort. “Come, sir!” it said, “come | 
again tous! Even our peasants are anxious to | 
see, Once more, their true lord, and my daughter | 
Isabella finds that a single lesson in painting is | 
not enough to bestow perfection, even from such 
a master as yourself.’’* 

It was again a fair summer's night when 
Teniers re-entered the grounds of the Castle of the 
Three Towers. The odour of the roses was still 
fresh and inspiring. and a full moon cast its light, 
as before, on the scenery—and the soul. As he 
lingered for an instant by the borders of the little 
lake, he saw a boat, containing two female figures, 
approaching the shore. The one was the maid, | 
the other Isabella. But never had the illusion 
seemed more perfect—never had Teniers realized 
before, so perfectly, the presence of her whom he 
had lost. The boat touched the border—the | 
maid vanished with a light step and a smile, and | 
Teniers, forgetting all in the illusion, sunk to his 
knee, and grasping her small white hand, pressed 
it to his lips. 

“Anne! oh, my own Anne!—Isabella! pardon 
me!” 

“ Anne, if thou wilt,” replied Isabel, with a sweet 
smile, “ Anne Breughel, since you deem me wor- | 
thy of the name.’* 

Teniers pressed again her hand, and arm in | 
arm, the lovers sought the castle. 

“In three weeks,” says his biographer, “they 
were wedded. The old Counsellor vainly opposed | 
a few scruples, but soon yielded. Teniers again | 
took up his abode in the castle, and lived as he | 
had done of old. Isabella de Fresne, dazzled by | 
his original genius and his noble manner, was 
devoted to him to the last. She knew that she | 
ever recalled to him his first wife, and that she 
was loved for the sake of another; far from re- 
gretting it, she even sought to resemble, more and 
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* Arséne Houssaye. 
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THERE is no sin to hearts who love, 
Whate er the world may say; 
For they are lifted far above 
The laws of lesser clay. 


They are unto themselves a law 
No other law can bind; 








It may be objected that, in chronicling the le- 
gends of Teniers as a lover, we have forgotten 
his characteristics asan artist. Those who regard 
him as a mere, though excellent, painter of village 
scenes, of popular life, or of grotesque monsters 
and diablerie, have not looked beneath the surface, 
or into the depths of his genius. It is an excel- 
lent axiom of the present day, that literal imita- 
tion is not the great problem of art. But Teniers 
was not a literal imitator, as were Mieris, Dow, 
and Terburg. With him all was life,—infinitely 
varied, active life, with its sunshine and storms, 
and infinite omnipresent spirit. To the true cri- 
tic, even the works of Leonardo da Vinci are not 
more infinitely ani:mated, or, in a wor, more 
Pantheistic, than those of Teniers. 

In the heart of the meanest boor. as in the 
angel, there glows a spark of endless life. Each 
is manifested in its sphere, and the greatest artist 
is he, who, in portraying man, makes him so truly 
human, that we never forget a single attribute of 
his nature. “To reproduce man, as God has 
made him,” says a writer, “is a mission full of 
dignity.’ 

For those wild grotesques, so frequently met 
with, of Teniers, generally representing the temp- 
tation of St. Anthony, and which appear to be a 
less delirious form of the feverish and diabolical 
insanities of his connexion, HELL BREUGHEL, we 
have an admirable defence, by the poet, JULES 
Le Fevre. “ All is serious,” says he, “ for the 
man who scrutinizes and sounds; and even in the 
extravagances of Teniers, I find as great a pro- 
fundity of abstraction, as in the transcendental 
allegories of Plato. This panorama of fearful 
caricatures, called into being, and around the saint, 
by his feverish abstinence from all pleasure, may 
be regarded as a series of emblems. Did not the 
breaking away from the flesh, and declaring a 
war to the death against all earthly feelings, bring 
into existence those inexhaustible monstrosities, 
which the satiric Fleming has revived? This 
Rabelais of painting thus shows us distinctly, of 
what impure elements those idols are formed, 
which we are so often tempted to adore. These 
carcasses of reptiles are only the true forms of 
those passions which twine themselves around us, 

reduce us to crawl in the marshes of vice, and 
there wallow until we die. There is not one 
among the hideous marionettes of this burlesque 
drama, which cannot teach the thinker as stern a 
lesson as the most solemn parable. And the 
moral which we should draw, is this,—that if we 
are not to yield to our passions, neither should we 
seek to destroy them. Let us be their king—but 


| not their executioner.” 


N G. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 


) No other wakes a moment’s awe, 
For meaner men designed. 


Then tell me not ‘tis Love that parts, 
Nor fear the powers above ; 

For all the sins of loving hearts 

Are washed away by Love. 
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A PAPER ON 


THE STAGE. 


A SORT OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 


(See Engraving.) 


WEAKNESSES of some sort or other are the | 
portion of humanity; nor do I, for my part, like 
humanity any the less for it. I can never endure 
your perfect man or woman, who, in their turn, 
can never endure me; for, I must confess, I am 
by no means perfect. Nor do I expect to be, in 
this world ; for, if I were so, what could I ever 
hope to be in the next? 

Perhaps my greatest weakness is a love of the 
stage. The money that I have spent during the 
last ten years of my life in dramatic amusements 
would lay the corner-stone of a small fortune. I 
wish I had it now, safely in bank. The credit 
side of my account—now balanced with the 
debtor—would show a handsome amount in my 
favour. Still, 1 do not regret it, nor consider it 
lost. I have had its value thrice over in sound 
enjoyment. Many a time, after a hard day’s 
work, I have gone to the theatre with a sick and 
sad heart, and have always left it happier and 
wiser. The remembrance of its fun and jollity, 
and, more than all, of its moral lessons, has sunk 
deeply into my heart. 

Here, perhaps, I should go into a long dis- 
quisition on the necessity of public amusements ; 
and here, indeed, I would go into it, but I fear it 
would be to little purpose. If you are a Puritan, 
sir, I could not convince you. 


“ A man convinced, against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still.” 


And if you are a careless, fun-loving man, like 
myself, and go to the theatre, yourself, you have 
no need of further conviction. So, in either case, 
I have escaped the writing, and you the reading, 
of some two or three pages of philosophy; for 
which both of us, | think, should be very thank- 
ful. For my part, I hope the love of plays is the 
worst sin that can be laid to our charge. 

The Drama, I take it, originated in the deepest 
and finest sympathies of the human heart; in 
that feeling which prompted the ancient philo- 
sopher to say, “Iam a man, and all that relates 
to mankind is dear to me.” We know not when 
or where it first arose; for who can suppose that 
it did not exist before we hear of it in Greece, 
jolting from town to town in the rude carts of 
Thespis? Not I, for one. I believe it may be 
dated from the very earliest period of the world’s 
civilization. 

We read of the ancient Hindoo drama, and, for 
anything that I know to the contrary, of the 
Egyptian. We had specimens of the former, 
some ten or a dozen years ago, in the English | 
Reviews; and very fine specimens they were, | 
too ;—full of simplicity and nature, and deeply | 
imbued with the religion of the time, which, by | 
the way, is always sure to creep into the produc- | 
tions of all rude ages. The oldest painters and | 
sculptors embodied, on canvass and in stone, | 
their divinities and gods; and the old poets sang 





choral hymns in their praise. The same spirit 
that prompted them to do this led the authors of 
the old monkish “ Mysteries” to embody the per- 
sons of the Trinity, the angels and archangels, 
and the vices and virtues, in their rude, uncouth 
scenes. We have grown wiser in this respect, 
and no longer violate the proprieties of Art and 
refined religious feeling; but the best of our 
modern plays still tend, however indirectly, to 
honour God, and to reverence all the virtues of 
the human heart. The time is happily past 
when it is taught and believed that we can do 
this only by the singing of bymns and the morti- 
fication of the flesh. There is as much piety in 
a jest, and in a hearty laugh, as in an infinity of 
upturned eyes, and long faces. 

The “myriad-minded” Shakspeare, as he is 
happily called by Coleridge,—the oracle of Nature 
in all things relating to Humanity,—has taught 
us, both by precept and example, the purpose 
of playing, “ whose end, both now and at the 
first, was, and is, to hold, as ‘twere, the mirror 
up to Nature; to show Virtue her own feature, 
Scorn her own image, and the very age and body 
of the time his form and pressure.” The plays 
of a nation are a study to succeeding generations, 
Through them we become acquainted with man- 
ners and customs, and gods and heroes, obsolete 
and forgotten for ages. The Hindoo drama car- 
ries us back to the dark ages of the East. We 
sit, in thought, in its rude theatres, with the diffe- 
rent castes gathered about us. Here, crouching 
and brow-beaten, we see the poor labourers, the 
Pariahs of the empire; there, the soldiers, then, 
as now, “full of strange oaths, and bearded like 
a pard ;” and, apart from the rest, and honoured 
of all, the wise and dignified Brahmins, the 
priests and law-makers. Sacrifices are offered 
to Seeva and Vishnu, and the play proceeds. 
Kings and statesmen, heroes and divinities, move 
majestically before us; and beautiful nymphs 
and queens glide by, tinkling their anklets of 
silver. Lovers love, haters hate, plotters in- 
trigue, trials are undergone and overcome, the 
wicked are punished, and the virtuous are re- 
warded, after time-honoured and most approved 
fashions; and all to give us an hour's pleasure. 

But perhaps we turn, in thought, to the theatre 
of Athens in its palmiest days, 


“ Thence what the lofty, grave tragedians taught 
In chorus or iambic, teachers best 
Of moral prudence, with delight received 
In grave, sententious precepts, while they treat 
Of fate, and chance. and change ‘n human life, 
High actions, and high passions best describing.” 


That short, thick-set man near us, with the 
body of a satyr, and the front of a god, is the 
divine Socrates. This, his disciple, Plato;—he 
whose mouth in infancy the bees swarmed 
around. And yonder you may see the gay 
Alcibiades, with a crowd of flatterers and para- 
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sites.. Call for what you will: here you are a 
poteft spectator. Euripides, Eschylus, and Sopho- 
cles, shall appear before you, 


“And Tragedy, 
In sceptred pall, come sweeping by.” 


Or, if you are in a merry mood, my masters, 
summon the mad wag, Aristophanes. You will 
see nothing that you cannot enjoy and find in the 
world at the present day. Manners and customs 
change, but the heart of man is the same, “ yes- 
terday, to-day, and for ever.” 

I shall never forget my first visit to the theatre. 
I was a child of about seven or eight, then. I 
had read detached scenes and dialogues from 
Enfield’s Speaker, some time before, to my great 
delight. I had a vivid recollection of Belcour, 
in the West Indian, and the lean Apothecary, in 
Romeo and Juliet; whilst the speeches of Brutus 
and Mark Antony over the body of Cwsar were 
always on the end of my tongue. I wondered 
how Shakspeare became acquainted with what 
they said. Was he there himself at the time, or 
did he get it verbatim et literattm from some of the 
bystanders # 

The night that had been appointed for my 
débat arrived at last, and I found myself, with a 
party of friends, parents, uncles, and country 
cousins, in the first row of a second-rate theatre. 
The boxes were filled with what the papers next 
day called a brilliant and discriminating audience. 
(Did ever anybody hear of a newspaper audience 
that was not brilliant and discriminating?) The 
crowd was great, but I did not at all wonder at it. 
l only wondered that it was not greater, and felt 
half-inclined to rush out on my own responsibility, 
and drag in the passers-by, to fill one or two 
vacant seats near me. How could a seat be kept 
vacant a single moment? How could anybody 
keep away from such an enchanted palace? I 
felt convinced that Aladdin never built one half 
so fine with his wonderful lamp; nor could he 
have done so had he rubbed it till doomsday. It 
was a moral impossibility. 

I gazed and gazed upon the figures of the 
dancing fauns and shepherdesses painted in the 
scroll-work on the front of the boxes. It would 
not have surprised me, had they shifted their 
positions in that eternal, stationary dance. They 
would not have danced ordinary reels and quad- 
rilles, but something more picturesque and poeti- 
cal. They must have been painted by the old 
masters, those figures, and they deserved to have 
been set in frames of thrice-refined gold. 

On the dome was painted four females, which 
were said to be representations of the Seasons. 
If correctly done, the ladies in question were 
certainly unlike any before or since beheld. I 
could not sufficiently admire the patience with 
which they stood upon their toes, with their 
scarfs blowing behind them like amateur rain- 
bows. As usual, the head of Shakspeare sur- 
mounted the proscenium. I did not then under- 
stand the fitness of it; but reflection has since 
convinced me that the satirical manager placed 
it there in conformity with the old custom and 
law which required the executioner to impale 
the head of his victim over the scaffold, in com- 
memoration of the murder committed below. 

I have forgotten the subject of the curtain, but 
have no doubt in my own mind that it was a 
scene in Italy. I never yet saw a curtain that 
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wasn't. There is hardly a foot of ground in that 
unfortunate country which has not been “ done” 
by the scene-painters. 

While I was studying the decorations of the 
establishment in perfect bewilderment, the tinkle 
of a solitary bell broke upon my ear. I had 
never heard a bell like it before, nor have I ever 
heard one like it since. It seemed to me a 
ghostly tinkler, suddenly arrested in an endeavour 
to disclose the secrets of its prison-house. As it 
ceased, the gentlemen in the stall before the foot- 
lights, who had been tuning their instruments for 
five minutes previous, at a signal from their 
leader, who tapped his music-stand on the head 
with his bow, burst into a sudden tempest of 
melody. Now, I was by no means ignorant of 
music myself. I was a self-taught player on the 
whistle and jewsharp; and J had an uncle who 
occasionally “ tooted”’ on the French horn, to say 
nothing of another uncle who taught singing 
during the summer months, and composed in his 
leisure moments. But whistles, jewsharps, French 
horns, and the maestro aforesaid, had not pre- 
pared me for that celestial harmony. I was en- 
raptured by it, and lifted to the seventh heaven 
of musical delight. 

The band at last ceased, the same mysterious bell 
rang again, and the curtain rolled up slowly and 
majestically. Many years have elapsed since that 
eventful night, and much that I would gladly re- 
member, is forgotten. The first scene, however, I 
recollect was designed to represent the outside of 
a cottage. While 1 was wondering what was to 
happen next, for the stage as yet was vacant, a 
young gentleman in an old livery,—doubtless the 
cobbler’s valet, brought forward a cobbler’s bench, 
with the necessary tools, and after having depo- 
sited them to the satisfaction of several young 
gentlemen in the pit, by whom he was greeted 
as a namesake of the swan of Avon, he departed, 
and the mysterious cobbler made his appearance, 
and was greeted by a shower of applause, which 
he acknowledged by laying his hand on his left 
breast, where his heart was supposed to be situ- 
ated, and making several profound and deferen- 
tial bows. Tripping to his bench, he commenced 
making theatrical shoes at a great rate. He was 
a wonderful fellow, that cobbler! and the way 
in which he made shoes would have struck admi- 
ration and envy into the heart of St. Crispin him- 
self; and everybody knows St. Crispin to be the 
Saint and king of all shoemakers. 

A moment after, a couple of officers entered, 
and ina very loud voice began to whisper their 
secrets to each other, and the audience, ignorant, 
it would appear, of the cobbler’s being there. To 
be sure, they stared over him, and under him, 
and on both sides of him, in a very alarming 
manner, but, seemingly, he was not to be seen at 
any price. I have since come to the conclusion 
that stage vision is very limited, when necessary. 
The military gentlemen were dressed in pow- 
dered wigs, dirty tights, and enormous boots, 
whose tops slapped each other in a very un- 
friendly manner, and one of them, who was 
supposed to be the youngest (off the stage, a 
youth of fifty-five), wore a hussar’s jacket slung 
over his shoulder. They were bad ones, those 
officers, for they frequently used the name of the 
powerful God Mars in vain; and among other 
things, they made an appointment to abduct the 
sweetheart of another officer belonging to their 
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corps. Of course he was a subaltern, and of 
course the abduction was to be carried into effect 
that very night, at ten o'clock, at the end of the 
garden, where a post-chaise and four horses were 
to be in waiting. Of course the cobbler hears the 
plot,— what else was he on the stage for ?—and of 
course he details it, shortly after, to the young 
lover, who is, as usual, a very nice young gentle- 
man, and his particular friend.—(Probably he 
bought his boots of him.) 

A scene or two after, the lover—Hubert St. 
Clair, or Henry De Aubin, I forget which his 
name is,—meets the two officers above mentioned, 
and very properly challenges the one who is his 
rival, toa deadly meeting, with a couple of seconds 
to see fair play, and bear off the dead and dying. 
The combat is to take place in the—that—country, 
Hyde Park, at ten o'clock, the very hour fixed 
upon for the abduction. The next scene, or the 
scene after that, the stage was darkened by turn- 
ing off the gas, and the theatrical clock gave 
warning that the time had arrived, by striking ten 
slow and solemn strokes, which, like those of Mr. 
Puff, in the tragedy of “The Critic,” were “ calcu- 
lated to beget an awful attention in the audience.” 
The two officers appeared, principal and second, 
and the lover also appeared, with his second, the 
cobbler! Swords were drawn, and crossed and 
recrossed very rapidly, on the principle of “ three 
up and two down,” with a thrust whenever a 
convenient opportunity occurred. After some 
minutes’ hard fighting, valiantly encouraged by 
rounds of applause from various parts of the pit, 
the lover gave his adversary a deadly thrust— 
under his arm, and he fell heavily on his side, 
and the cobbler immediately got astride of the 
body, and finished the job with his shoe-knife, 
while the curtain fell, amid a perfect whirlwind 
of applause. 

After the first act, my recollection is exceedingly 
misty. | remember an elderly gentleman in diffi- 
culty—as elderly gentlemen are apt to be—on the 
stage,—who was saved from taking poison by 
his little son, an interesting phenomenon, of an 
uncertain age. The elderly gentleman, heavily 
ironed, with theatrical chains (of black tin), was 
locked up in a cell, by the theatrical jailer, a 
heartless wretch, and left to his own reflections. 
After telling the audience, from first to last, the 
pathetic story of his misfortunes, which I suppose 
were caused by that favourite stage bugbear,a hard 
landlord, he was proceeding, in a very deliberate 
manner, to swallow poison, when the phenomenon 
aforesaid, seeing it, asked him what he had in his 
hand. He replied, evasively, “A plaything, my 
son.” Son, with a little prompting, immediately 
and wisely answered, “ Playthings, papa, are for 
boys like me, not for men like you—give it me.” 
This melted the heart of the would-be suicide, 
who slid on one knee, to the footlights, where he 
invoked the smiles of his sainted wife, or mother, 
or some other of his female relations (then sup- 
posed to be in Paradise), and kissed the phenome- 
non, and took heart till the end of the act, where, 
Ihave no doubt, his rent was paid, and his virtue 
relieved and rewarded. 

Of that play and evening, “furthermore this 
deponent saith not,” except that the cobbler mag- 
nanimously slaughtered himself with his paring 
knife, at the end of the third act. The most sin- 
gular part of the whole affair is, that I can remem- 
ber no ladies in it. Of course, no play, least of all, 











a drama of that interesting character, could have 
been acted without ladies, any more than lif@@tan 
be made endurable without them. They were 
there, without doubt, but my memory has proved 
treacherous. But I remember a young lady in 
the after-piece, with whom I fell deeply in love. 
She played the part of Young Pickle in the 
Spoiled Child, dressed in a pair of plump un- 
mentionables. Her shape, expression, eyes, and, 
above all, her manner of hauling imaginary ropes, 
when she was disguised as a sailor boy, haunted 
me for a long time. I feel her white hands busy 
at my heart-strings now. But by this time she 
must be old, and ugly, and it may be, though 
I hope not,—dead. 

Some years passed before I visited the theatre 
again. Boyhood, in the mean time, had passed 
into youth, and the wonders of romance had been 
opened to my craving mind. The Three Spa- 
niards, with its blue lights and supernatural hor- 
rors, haunted me by day, and terrified me by 
night. I had been taught the folly and sin of 
play reading, and play going, and other carnal 
desires—had removed to a distant city, a Babel 
to the Zoar of my nativity, but all could not efface 
the memory of that never-to-be-forgotten night. 

As many a boy has done before me, I often 
went through what I remembered of the different 
parts, to my own delight and satisfaction. I have 
a distinct recollection of trying to stain my cheeks 
with cherry juice, and of making a pair of inci- 
pient mustaches by the help of a little ink,— 
burnt cork being, as yet, unknown in the list of 
my cosmetics. A juvenile jacket, and some odd 
spangles, procured from a_play-mate, whose 
mother or aunt washed for “the ladies and gen- 
tlemen” of one of the minor theatres—happy 
woman!—completed my wardrobe. A spare 
bed-room in an old garret, was the theatre of my 
early achievements, my triumphs and defeats. 
A chair or a bedpost served me for an interlocutor, 
and a flock of geese in the next yard, were the 
patriotic mob which I was accustomed to address 
on great occasions. The number of ladies that I 
rescued from imminent peril, at the risk of my life, 
isunknown. The tyrants that I slaughtered would 
have made me fifty times a Brutus, to say nothing 
of those whomn I generously spared, and left to 
their own reflections, on bread and water, in 
imaginary dungeons. The love that I made to, 
and received from ideal princesses would have 
turned the brain of Amadis De Gaul, amorous and 
gallant as old romances show him to have been. 
I was a dreamer then, but a happy one. If I 
could be contented now, with such little things, 
I should be a happier and better man. 

It would be vain for me to attempt to gather 
from the recesses of my mind, any distinct recol- 
lection of the multitude of tragedies, comedies, 
dramas, melo-dramas, petite dramas, farces, inter- 
ludes, and burlettas which I have since witnessed. 
Lopez de Vega is said to have written some 
thousands of plays,—I wont pretend to say how 
many, for fear of exaggeration,—but I fancy that 
I have seen enough to have kept a dozen Lopez 
De Vega's busy during the period of their natural 
lives. “ Their name is legion.” 


When I began to go to the theatre again, I had 
a great relish for what may be called provincial 
tragedy, to see which, I always frequented the 
minor, third-rate theatres. Sailors were my delight. 
Poor fellow! he never re- 
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turned from his last voyage.) The pieces in 
which they were generally introduced, opened 
with a rustic wedding. After the ladies and 
gentlemen of the establishment, dressed as they 
should be, in straw hats and laced bodices, had 
arranged themselves by the footlights, and sung 
that unintelligible song with a long and loud 
chorus, the happy couple appeared, on their way 
to the church ;—in some unhappy instances, the 
ceremony had been already performed (in the 
green-room, without doubt),—when the lover had 
the misfortune to be kidnapped by a press-gang, 
instigated, as we all knew, though they did not, 
by the unsuccessful rival, a young Squire in the 
neighbourhood. The press-gang were a set of 
surly-looking fellows, as all press-gangs should be, 
half sailors and half thieves. Their dialect was 
a mixture of sea phrases and “damme’s.” As the 
young couple, with their friends, are about to leave 
the stage bya side entrance (R. H. U.E.), the dark- 
looking gentlemen very unhandsomely stop, and 
seize the lover, and press him into the marine 
service of his Most Gracious Majesty (God bless 
him!), who is then in the midst of a war with the 
Mounseers, a fabulous nation, who are supposed 
to live upon frogs and fancy dances. But the 
youth is a very bold fellow, so he valiantly bids 
“the hounds” stand back. “The hounds,” mean- 
ing the press-gang, at that, rush savagely upon 
him, and he is dragged off, struggling at every 
step. He escapes a moment,—just as he winks 
to the gentlemen who have him in charge,—and 
rushes to the side of his beloved Mary, who, of 
course, faints after being kissed (ladies on the 
stage never faint before!), and sinks back into the 
arms of her papa, breathing a blessing on her 
dear Edward, who is once more borne off, while 
she follows in his wake, by being carried back- 
ward, with dragging feet. 

In the second act, the young Squire—that young 
Squire is always a sad dog—has lost, or is about 
losing, the old family mansion and grounds, which 
came into his hands deeply encumbered with 
the debts of his ancestors. ‘To save himself from 
a jail, he joins a band of smugglers in the neigh- 
bourhood,—the crew of the Jolly Nancy, or the 
Spanking Sally, as the case may be, a regular 
fast sailer, commanded by Dick Fearnought, a 
brother or cousin of Dirk Hatteraick, if not the 
old Dutchman himself galvanized into life again, 


“To strut his little hour upon the stage.” 


Dick, in common with other stage smugglers, 
wears a round, half leather, half fur, cap, a heavy 
pea-jacket, with a short frock underneath, always 
a dingy white, and concludes his toilet in a pair 
of monstrous high-topped boots, which flap at 
every step. He is, in his way, a jolly dog, and 
he slaps the young Squire on his back, and bids 
him take heart; to help which wished-for con- 
summation, he generously offers him the use of 
his “ pocket-pistol,” filled with brandy or Hol- 
lands, choice, and smuggled by himself. He is 
a keen fellow, too, that Dick, for he continually 
points ‘to, and handles, the pistols in his belt, as 
much as to say, “My weather eye is open! 
Gammon won't pay here!” And, what is always 
remarkable, he always labours under the weight 
of an immense quid in his left cheek,—a very 
Lambert of a quidj—which he never moves 
without contorting his features, already ugly 
enough with the huge scar supposed to be the 
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mark of some exciseman’s cutlass, and continually 
in play whenever circumstances require his trou- 
sers to be hitched up. And those long, loose, 
dirty linen trousers are a queer affair. One-half 
of his stage life is spent in tugging at their waist- 
bands, and rescuing them from the obscurity of 
his boots. 

Of course, the young Squire joins the lugger of 
this gentleman. He can hardly do otherwise. 
Any port ina storm. The bailiffs will be down 
from London that very day. But, before he starts 
upon his perilous and lawless enterprise, he tries 
once more to win the affections of the pretty 
Mary. Of course, he is unsuccessful; for ladies 
on the stage are always true to their absent 
lovers (happy men!), and out of sorts. But, as 
he cannot give up his suit, as he is advised to do 
by his philosophic friend, he rushes off the stage 
in a state bordering on frenzy—and the delirium 
tremens; while the young lady falls down on 
her knees, and implores the aid of Providence to 
pay her quarter's back rent. Before the spectator 
sees whether Providence is kind enough to per- 
form this trifling request, the curtain falls, and 
the second act is over. 

The third act may be soon summed up. The 
young Squire, now the captain of the lugger and 
chief of the band (for Dick has gone the way of 
all smugglers), returns home with a full cargo of 
enormous value, suspiciously obtained in the 
Spanish Main, and persuades the now pallid and 
heart-broken Mary that her dear Edward is dead, 
and that he is very sorry for it;—which nobody 
doubts. And she, at his earnest pleading and 
continued solicitation, at last consents to be his 
wife; but only to save her poor old father (a 
hale, hearty youngster of twenty-five) from beg- 
gary and starvation. (These stage fathers are 
always on the verge of a terrible calamity.) The 
nuptials—“ the hated nuptials ”"—are about to pro- 
ceed, when the old lover rushes into the room ; not 
as when he left home, a good-looking country lout, 
but a lieutenant in His Majesty’s service. Some- 
times he wears a three-cornered cocked hat, and 
sometimes, in his rage, he is bare-headed. His 
wig and shoulderknots tremble with excitement. 
He is not dead, but returned to denounce and 
seize yonder villain, the smuggler. But the 
smuggler, with all his faults, is a bold fellow, 
and he dares Lieutenant Edward to a mortal 
combat, which is anxiously awaited for by the 
juvenile part of the house, who have kept awake 
on purpose to see it. The duel comes off in the 
manor-house, before the assembled villagers. 
Poetical justice does its office on the smuggler, 
who is thrust through and through. He dies, 
begging the pardon of all present, Heaven in- 
cluded. The lovers embrace, and are happy, 
as all lovers should be; the villagers shout, and 
the black curtain falls on the bowing company, 
who rush in haste to their own rooms to dress 
for the after-piece. 

This running description, with a few unimpor- 
tant variations, will answer for all nautical 
dramas, and for most plays of second and third- 
rate theatres. But, about this time, spectacles 
became great favourites with me, as they always 
have been with the mass of play-goers, to the 
ruin of the legitimate drama. For my part, I 
never call such things “plays.” They have 
nothing dramatic about them. Their success 
depends altogether on spangles, paint, and ma- 
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chinery. Previous to their production, the ward- 
robe of the establishment—for all theatres, in 
dramatic parlance, are called establishments— 
and the old lumber-rooms are ransacked, and 
stripped of everything available in the way of 
costume and properties. Helmets and plumes, 
thrown aside for half a century, swords that have 
grown rusty in ignoble repose, and banners that 
might have waved over Cressy and Poictiers, or 
the invincible cohorts of the Cesars, are dragged 
from their oblivion, and, under the imputation of 
being new, costly, and expensive, are mercilessly 
exposed to the scrutiny of crowded houses. 
Twenty or thirty extra ladies and gentlemen (the 
bills always say one hundred) are hired for the 
occasion, at the enormous expense of twenty-five 
cents per night. 

The first act generally opens with four or five 
soldiers or courtiers sitting around a table, at the 
door of a village inn, and eagerly draining their 
empty tin tumblers, which are constantly being 
filled from an empty bottle of imaginary wine. 
Sometimes the gentlemen happen to be boar- 
hunters; in which case, they always range them- 
selves in a row by the footlights, and sing a 
strange song in praise of the chase, flourishing 
their spears at the time right valiantly. That 
song isa profound mystery. Nobody ever catches 
a word of it, save the “ tra-ra-la, tra-ra-la!” of the 
chorus; consequently, nobody is any the wiser 
for it. But, when it is finished, everybody knows 
somebody must be coming; for the boar-hunters 
point up the hills painted on the “ flat,” spying 
the new-comer long before he can have left the 
green-room. In a couple of minutes, he makes 
his appearance on a frail, tottering bridge, and, 
waving his hand to somebody else, supposed to 
be in the distance, he descends, and joins his 
comrades in front. He always wears a cap and 
feather, with a green hunting-jacket and yellow 
boots. Around his waist he carries a tin bugle, 
tied in a large circular knot, and in his hand a 
heavy hunting-spear, the point of which has been 
newly silvered. 

No spectacle can be complete without a Car- 
nival scene. Such a thing was never heard of. 
Venice must suffer. The Rialto must spare a 
painted canal. The lions must guard St. Mark’s. 
Gondolas must be at everybody’s beck and call; 
and those famous striped awnings which one 
reads of must seem to flutter over palace bal- 
conies. Maskers in pink and blue muslin domi- 
noes must perambulate the boards, holding black 
screens before their faces; and a thousand other 
strange shapes, with which Nature has but little 
to do:—giants and dwarfs, centaurs and dragons, 
Harlequin and Columbine, Punch and Judy, 
dancing bears and decent monkeys, not to men- 
tion the infantile prodigy who always dances an 
incipient Highland Fling or Sailor’s Hornpipe. 

The less we say about the literary merits of 
these affairs, the better. Criticism would be as 
cruel as if exercised upon last year’s almanac or 
yesterday’s newspaper. Spectacles are not writ- 
ten to be criticised. In fact, they are not written 
at all. How they are made nobody knows. I 
have a theory by which I account for them. 
They grow spontaneously in property-rooms! 

I cannot remember a single new point in all 
the plays that I have witnessed for the last ten 
years; which leads me to believe that invention 
in this matter has quite exhausted itself. “There 
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is nothing new under the sun,” said the Jewish 
sage. For “under the sun,” read “upon the 
stage,” and I will take my affidavit of the fact. 
The same plots, developments, and dénouements, 
run through tragedies, comedies, and farces, of 
which there are not over twenty different kinds. 
I will show you fifty old sources for any scene 
or character that may be selected in the last new 
play. Dramatic writers live upon each other's 
brains; and a very poor living they must have. 
Tragedy is on the decline, and farce on the rise ; 
and no wonder, when the stage has fifty smart 
farce-writers and actors, to one tolerable poet and 
tragedian. Nor can we charge it to this alone, 
but to the taste of the day, which is too civilized, 
refined, fashionable, and false, to produce, or sym- 
pathize with, simple, honest, hearty, and manly 
tragedy. For greatness of any kind, especially 
of the fine arts, there is nothing like a hearty, 
bluff age; an age succeeding centuries of igno- 
rance and inaction. Men are not afraid then to 
be themselves at any cost. Shakspeare wrote 
his plays from the fulness of a great heart. They 
are manufactured now by men who have nothing 
to recommend them but a knowledge of stage- 
business, and a connexion with some influential! 
newspaper, which can be bought cheap. 

But all this time I have not spoken of the opera, 
a neglect which I fear will hardly be pardoned. 
For my “single self,’ as Shakspeare says, I care 
but little about the matter; but, for the sake of 
others, I will give it as serious a consideration as 
possible. To be plain and honest then, let me at 
once confess that I have “no music in my soul,” 
consequently I am “ fit for treason, stratagem, and 
spoils.” I understand, indeed, and love a song, 
a ballad, a single air, and even an overture, pro- 
vided, always, it is not too long, nor too loud, but 
never an opera. That, I can never endure. 
Like the gentleman who would not learn French. 
because all their books were written by one 
“Tome,” I would not learn Latin in my schoo! 
days, because the Roman poets wrote nothing but 
operas! Horace’s Opera, and Virgil's Opera! I 
was too much for my dramatic sensibilities. 

I have been accused of having no ear for har- 
mony, no taste, no fine emotions in my nature. 
and perhaps justly enough. I am willing to grant 
it if the reader desires, but I cannot affect to love 
the opera. In common with many of my bet- 
ters—dear old Elia, for instance,—I prefer the 
pure unadulterated English drama. <A good side- 
splitting farce, a sharp biting comedy, or a genu- 
ine tragedy, is worth, in my way of thinking, al! 
the trills, and quavers, and musical gems that 
ever fell from the lips of the most famous opera 
singers. “ But,’ says somebody, “the love of 
music is an acquired taste. You should study 
to obtain it.’ So, my dear sir, is the love of 
tobacco; must I study to obtain that? And so is 
faith in the cold water cure; must I study to 
obtain that too? The enjoyment that one has tc 
study, to enjoy, is almost too Utopian for my notions. 
Mind, sir, only for my notions. I do not pretend 
to decide for others. We do not study to enjoy 
the drama. We know by instinct, when to laugh 
and when tocry. The stage holds the mirror up 
to Nature. The opera holds a quizzing-glass up 
to Art. We know that men and women in private 
life, in all parts of the world, act farces, come- 
dies and tragedies, talking in soliloquy and dia- 
logue, and that they even rant at times, and tear 
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a passion to tatters, as in domestic squabbles, at 
the bar, at political meetings, and sometimes, but 
not often, in the pulpit;—but we never heard, 
did we? of men and women in private life, in 
any part of the world, acting farce, comedy, or 
tragedy, to the regular or irregular scraping of 
cat-gut, and the mixed sounds of as many instru- 
ments, as the finances of an operatic company 
would justify the manager in engaging. 

You may tell me that the world of music differs 
from our every-day world, and that its creations 
are to be treated by different laws, and I will 
agree with you: but nothing that you can say, I 
fear, willever fully reconcile me to the absurdity of 
the whole affair. The every-day world, let us 
say, is Prose,—the world of music, Poetry. The 
one the Real, the other the Ideal. Now in my 
way of thinking, only in my way, mind, there can 
be no successful blending, no happy intermarriage 
between the two. They are as antagonistic to 
each other as oil and water. Oil is very good 
in its way: it was better, till gas came into 
fashion: and water, too, is very good in its way; 
in navigation,—in connexion with soap, on wash- 
ing days, and mixed with a due proportion of 
whiskey ; but oil and water together, poetry and 
prose, the real and the ideal, music and the every- 
day world, will not do, as the modern Greeks say, 
“at-all, at-all.” 

But if I do not love the opera much, many of 
its surroundings and absurdities are very amusing, 
and I always love to see the musicians emerge 
from their dens, under the stage, prior to its 
commencement. First comes an oldish gentle- 
man, with bald head and sandy whiskers, then a 
thin man with spectacles, then one ina very seedy 
coat then a couple with incipient mustaches, 
then, again, another oldish man, and so on, till the 
last has taken his seat. But that den under the 
stage—what kind of a place is it, and what were 
they doing down there all the while? Who 
knows anything of “that bourne from which the 
orchestra return?” As soon as the entire band 
have squeezed themselves into the smallest pos- 
sible space, and it is wonderful how closely they 
can be packed, and yet have elbow-room to play 
in, they begin to tune their various instruments. 
The fiddler—I beg pardon,—Messieur, the vio- 
linist, rosins his horse-hair, and tightens up his 
cat-gut, the flute-player sets the joints of his flute, 
the bugler joins the stems of his bugle, the man 
who clashes the cymbals, tinkles them to see that 
they are in tune, and all, from end to end, endeg- 
vour, by this “ prologue to the swelling act,” to 
give some idea of what they intend doing when 
they really begin their evening’s work. They 
never think of beginning without these prelimi- 
naries. In fact, so indispensable are they deemed, 
that I fully believe, if the whole band only whis- 
tled, they could not begin without making faces, 
screwing up their mouths, or wetting their whistles. 
The air of conscious importance, impressed upon 
the face of the leader,—I beg pardon again,—the 
maestro, when he taps the music-book as a signal 
to begin, is diverting enough to me, who have 
but little intimate acquaintance with notes of any 
kind, except those ycleped promissory. 

The signal is given, and they launch out at 
once into a sea of sound. The violinists saw their 
bows rapidly, and struggle to give one an idea of 
perpetual motion; the bugler swells his cheeks 
out until they threaten to split and explode; the 
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flute players finger their stops as if they were 
beating the devil’s tattoo; the miscellaneous part 
of the band are not behind, and the maestro all 
the while beats time with the regularity of clock- 
work. And what curves and angles he describes 
with his bow. Is he ciphering out some unknown 
quantity in musical algebra, squaring a musical 
circle, or trying to write his harmonious name 
(German always, and unpronounceable by Eng- 
lish tongues), legibly on nothing? Hark! to the 
screeching of the agonized violins, the blare of 
the trumpets, and the thick rough cannonade of 
the drums. Heaven and earth seem coming toge- 
ther. The din dies off slowly, and nothing now 
is heard but the softest and sweetest of sounds. 
If the music would only say so, 


*Tt would not melt, but only deepen Sleep 
Into diviner Death!” 


Showers of melody, softer and brighter than dew, 
are rained into the soul; threads of sounds, silken 
and golden, are interwoven with one’s being; 
memory and hope, the Janus faces of the heart, 
“look before and after, and sigh for what is not.” 
But the tide of stormy sound, laid for a moment, 
rises tumultuously again, and the harsh, loud, and 
discordant instruments, unable longer to keep 
silence, make up for Jost time, and have it all 
their own way, growling, and grumbling, and 
rumbling, and thundering, to the end. 

Like most melo-dramas, the opera generally 
opens with a chorus, either of bear-hunters (who 
needn’t go far, to find what they are after), or 
soldiers, banditti, and palace lacqueys, or groups 
of country girls, and maids of honour, in waiting 
upon the prima donna, the queen, or princess, or 
priestess of the evening, who enters, when her 
turn comes, by a large door, always open in the 
flat. Those who read the libretto of the opera, 
are under the impression that they distinguish 
what the chorus are singing, but to the uninitiated 
and ignorant part of the house, it is all Greek. 
It must be hard work to be a chorus-singer, for 
they all strain themselves very much, and look 
very red in the face; and it seems necessary, also, 
to understand something of posturing, for they all 
stand in a peculiar manner, and gesticulate in a 
peculiar style, not taught by modern elocutionists. 
The gentlemen always point off the stage, in one 
direction, and the ladies in another. It will never 
do to describe Hogarth’s curve line of beauty,— 
at least no chorus-singer was ever known to do 
it—so their gestures are always at right angles, 
and somewhat jerky in their development. 

By and by the hero or heroine of the piece 
makes his or her appearance, and is greeted with 
a faint round of applause; faint, because it is not 
in order to stamp at the opera, and because a 
hearty clapping of hands is dangerous to white 
kids, to say nothing of the vulgarity of any violent 
demonstrations of delight. After this is duly 
acknowledged by a stiff bow (for your favourite 
singers, to use an equestrian phrase, “ feel their 
oats”), they go at their work in good earnest. 
Nobody knows what they are saying or doing, or 
what it is all about, save those who read the 
libretto, and few of those are familiar enough with 
Italian, to know it when they hear it; so it might 
as well be high Dutch, for all the wiser we are 
likely to be. Most singers, it has always seemed 
to me, have a great desire to go to heaven or 
somewhere else, while singing, for they move 
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their arms as if they fancied them wings, and 
pitch their bodies forward as if they wanted to 
make a “ fell swoop” into the parquet, and were 
only prevented from doing it from the difficulty 
they find in lifting their heavy boots from the 
floor. Did they possess the lightness and agility 
of the dallet, they would succeed to a certainty. 
One can always tell when a pathetic passage is 
coming, for they all lift their arms at its commence- 
ment, and continue to elevate them till the climax, 
when they throw themselves onward and upward, 
like the pictures of the flying Mercury, poised on 
tiptoe. After a solo or duet, as the case may be, 
the recitative begins. The recitative is a kind of 
measured monologue, half talking and half singing, 
but the last has always the “lion’s share, ’—a sort 
of Vanity Fair, devil’s mass, in which the singer 
tells what he or she has done, or is about to 
do, with what they can’t and won't do to please 
anybody, with other matters of importance to 
them, but of none to us. The first idea that 
always strikes an unmusical spectator, at a first 
visit to the opera, is, that everybody is trying to 
sing everybody else down, and that they come 
near enough to it to create a second Babel, in 
which no one would desire to be confounded 
a second time. If there is a challenge given, it 
is not written, or delivered orally, but sung to an 
accompaniment of the orchestra. If there is a 
letter to be read, it must be sung. If there is love 
to be made, no matter how secretly, it must be 
sung, though it should be heard in the next street. 
A heart, to be given away properly, must be 
given away with music. There is no lack at the 
opera, of 
“Girls who give to song, 
What gold could never buy.” 

(Only the last item is somewhat doubtful.) And 
if any gentleman or lady is killed, and feels in- 
clined to die, he or she must be killed, and must 
die to “tune,”—never faster, or slower—and 
while they are dying, the music in front, pats 
their voices on the head, and they die like swans, 


“ And their sweetest songs—are the last they sing.” 


But, to return to the stage again—for I find it 
impossible to be serious, or to keep my temper at 
the absurdities of the opera. 

As some of my readers may hereafter desire to 
write a play, it will not, 1 hope, be deemed im- 
pertinent in me, to give them a few easy rules, 
which, strictly adhered to, will be certain to insure 
success, In the first place then, I would advise 
you, by all means, to make the acquaintance of 
all the actors and managers, neither of whom were 
ever known to make any decidedly serious objec- 
tions to woodcock and champagne suppers. After 
doing this, which will create a large vacuum in 
your pockets, you had better beg, buy, or steal, as 
many plays of all sorts as you can lay your hands 
on. (If you read French, you may transiate, and 
with impunity pass off a thousand French dramas 
for your own home manufacture.) When you 
are ready to write your play, have a dozen of 
those you have begged, bought, or stolen, open 
before you. Take an old joke from one, a double 
entendre from another, a whole speech from a 
third, a scene or situation from a fourth, and so 
on, ad libitum, until you have enough to make a 
play. Then dovetail the heterogeneous mate- 
rials to some sort of a plot,—you may steal that 
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too, if you please—no matter how sketchy it may 
be, only do it smartly, and make your dramatis 
persone declaim well, tag on some political, local, 
or patriotic allusions, “ to bring the house down,” 
and you will become a successful dramatic writer. 
Never mind probability or nature. Both, on the 
the stage, are antiquated and exploded ideas. 
Nor need you mind character either; that can 
always be found ready made. 

If you want an old man, and no play can be 
complete without one, there is the father in dis- 
tress, Who always wears a wig of white horse- 
hair, and shakes it with the stage palsy. The 
old guardian and uncle, who has, before the first 
act begins, robbed the juvenile tragedian, his 
nephew, of the paternal estate. The harsh and 
crabbed landlord, who turns everybody out of 
doors. (How all authors do hate landlords!) The 
crusty old bachelor who growls at the women 
and children, and isn't to be humbugged at any 
price. (N.B. He always marries a widow in the 
last scene.) The old steward, with a consump- 
tive cough of fifty years’ standing, and a tendency 
to babble family secrets. The old pensioner, 
wounded in the Peninsular. The old admiral or 
commodore, who always has a gouty leg bound 
in white flannel, and a large nose studded with 
vinous rubies, besides a pair of marine epaulets, 
and a volley of oaths. Then there is the old 
sailor, and farmer, and tinker, and highwayman, 
and pauper, and general old Methuealeh of the 
drama. 

Young men are as plentiful as old ones. As 
you must put love in your play, you want a young 
lover. He must always wear the miniature, or, 
at least, the daguerreotype, of his beloved over 
his heart, and must stand in awe of her guardian, 
who means to marry her himself, or to bestow 
her hand on his own son, or nephew,—in such 
vases a great booby and rake. The lover must 
have a friend, to help him to an idea when he 
wants one (which is quite often), and to furnish 
him with a rope-ladder, if necessary, and, above 
all, to assure him that a post-chaise is in waiting 
at the end of the lane. Jeremy Diddler is always 
at your service on this occasion. (Of course, the 
lover lends him money, and rescues him from 
the bailiffs.) He will make love, if needful to 
carry on the plot, to the old aunt or antiquated 
maiden sister; and, if she has something hand- 
some in the four-per-cents, he is ready—rash 
man !—to promise marriage. 

, | aim not over fond of juvenile tragedy; so I 
will not recommend the ambitious youngster to 
your notice. Use your own discretion with the 
ladies; but stipulate, if possible, that they shall 
be pretty, and favourites with the public. See 
that the heroine dresses in white satin, and her 
confidante in white muslin; for Mr. Puff, in “ The 


| Critic,” assures us that this rule, especially in 


insane cases, must never be departed from. The 
maid must be pert, and full of inventions for out- 
witting the old people, and always mercenary. 
When she carries or fetches a letter, the lover 
must give her a kiss and a sovereign,—but the 
sovereign first; and her mistress must give her 
thimbles, caps, and her cast-off dresses of the 
last season. 

When you want servants, you may take the 
stock Yorkshire clod, or the stage Irishman,—for 
whom in private life you might search the world 
in vain. Make them stupid, or smart, as you see 
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fit, but always impudent. They must always 
get everybody into difficulties, and extricate them 
to the satisfaction of the audience. This is their 
business. They are engaged for this, and for the 
breaking of innumerable tea-sets and breakfast- 
dishes, which they contrive to spill from the 
stage waiter. You must have footmen in pow- 
dered liveries, whose business shall be to an- 
nounce the carriage at the door, and to bear off | 
the lap-dog. They may flourish a duster of pea- 
cock’s feathers in the opening scene, but nothing | 
lower than that in the way of manual employ- 
ment. No respectable footman would conde- 
scend to go below the duster. Even that must 
be expensive. Don't forget the modest gentle- 
man who announces dinner, which is supposed 
to be ready, off the right wing. Nor the post- 
boy, who wants to be “remembered.” (As if 
anybody who had ever travelled with a post-boy 
could forget him!) Nor the “boots,” in his | 
waistcoat (“boots” are never known to wear | 
coats). Nor the bailiff who comes down from 
London, or Bath, to arrest the young hero. Nor 
the old uncle from India, with no liver, but lots 
of money. Nor the indigent but virtuous nephew, 
whose debts he always pays. Nor the young 
lady who has a brother in the Guards. Nor the 
libertines that reform at the end of the play,— 
after all their schemes have failed. Nor the 
interesting damsels who always marry men 
whom “their souls abhor,” to save their papas 





| wears a napkin for an apron. 
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from the King’s Bench. Nor the landlord, who 
Nor his daughter, 
the bar-maid, who wears a Swiss skirt with a 
black bodice, and brings on the wine in a black 
waiter. Nor the captain of the soldiers who are 
looking for some notorious ruffian, generally a 
bandit. Nor the young lord who tucks the land- 
lady under the chin, and calls her “a fine lass,” 
whereat she makes a courtesy, and takes hold of 
the corners of her apron, looking very prim and 
virginal. Nor the bandits, who wear sugar-loaf 
hats, tied up in red, blue, and yellow ribands. 
Nor the old gents who wear powdered wigs 
of Louis the Fourteenth’s time, antediluvian 
coats, and tinsel knee-buckles, and are always 
“shaky” on their legs, and trembling in their 
hands, especially when in a rage-—to which 
failing they have a natural tendency. Nor the 
jolly, red-faced old fathers, who always end a 
farce or comedy with “Take her, you dog!” 
“Take him, you baggage!” or, “God bless you, 
my children!’ With this powerful cast before 
you, and whatever else your imagination, if you 
have any, can suggest, and a strict adherence to 
the rules above-mentioned, you must infallibly 
become a great dramatic author, and your plays 
will be read when Shakspeare’s are forgotten— 
(aside) but not before! In the mean time, let us 
be thankful for what we have, and let us enjoy 
the drama as it is, without looking the gift-horse 


“— 
too closely in the mouth. Success to the Stage! 


THE FORSAKEN. 


BY MATTIE 

FAREWELL, thou false and perjured one! farewell! 
I'll list no longer to thy mocking vow ; 

How I have loved thee, words can never tell, | 
Yet on my soul Love’s star is setting now. 


| 
I madly strive to quell the tears that start | 
Fast from my eyes, like wild and burning rain; 
To check within the portals of my heart 
The raging torrent ;—but the task is vain. 


How often, in the happy years gone by, 
While side by side we stood and gazed above, 

Thy lips have sworn, by yon blue, starry sky, 
‘To love me with a deep, undying love! 


At twilight, with clasped hands, we've loved to 
steal 
Abroad, and list to Nature’s evening song ; 
And then I've felt, and thou hast seemed to feel, 
Joys all unknown amid the world’s gay throng, 


Oft have we sat and looked upon our star,— 
Our own sweet love-star in the rosy West,— 

Whose pure and holy radiance from afar 
Shone on my brow, close nestled to thy breast; | 


And as Night's deeper shadows round us stole, 
And thy warm breath was on my brow and 
cheek, 
I've scanned the old Chaldean’s blazing scroll, 
For emblems of a love I could not speak. 


| 
! 
! 
is past! ‘tis past! The flowers that round my 


brow 
Thy false hands twined, ’mid yonder beauteous 
grove, 
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In many a lovely wreath, are withered now ; 
Yet they outlived thy vain and fickle love. 


‘Tis past for ever! Love’s brief dream is flown? 
And my young heart, that I had kept unstained? 
Is like a temple, now, whose altar lone 
Has been by heartless perjury profaned. 


| Take back thy tress, thy picture, and thy ring ; 


I loathe the thoughts these tokens now recall ; 
Soft memories should not in a bosom spring 
For ever shadowed by a funeral pall. 


| Thy letters I have given to the flame; 


I would not read again each breathing word ; 
Oh! it might shake the fibres of ny frame, 
And stir heart-depths that must remain un- 
stirred. 


The sad remembrance of a love unblest, 

The gloomy ruins of Love's once bright dream, 
Must lie for ever in my lonely breast, 

Unlighted by a single glory-beam. 


| ry ° . 
| The rich and softly-blushing sunset cloud, 


The gentle vesper-star, so pure and bright, 
Can bring but anguish to a spirit bowed 
Beneath the shadows of the soul’s deep night. 


Farewell! my heart its suffering must hide ; 
Farewell, thou false dream of Love's burning 
years! : 
Here will I nerve my soul with stern, deep pride, 
And yield no more to agony and tears. 
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C. SCHUESSELE. 


BY GEORGE 


Tuis distinguished Genre artist was born in | 
1824, at GUEBWEILER, in the department of AL- | 
SACE,in France. At the age of sixteen, he left | 
his native town for the city of Strasburg, and | 
placed himself under instruction with M. GuERIN, | 
professor of drawing in the Strasburg Academy. | 
After a very successful course of study, for two | 
years, under this master, a dream of ambition, 
and a desire for adventure, turned his thoughts 
towards PaRIs. 

Full of the enthusiasm which always accom- 
panies genius, he was restless with desire. He 
longed to see those men who had given to the 
world such evidences of genius, as artists. He 





wished to see,and know such men as Delaroche, 
Sheffer, Couture, Lecurrieux, and Vernet! His | 
purpose being once fixed, all his energies were | 
directed to its accomplishment. In a few weeks | 
he found himself in Paris—in that great metro- | 
polis—a stranger! Letters which he had brought 
with him from Strasburg, however, soon gave | 
him the entree to the society of the leading artists. | 
Good fortune, or good taste threw him in frequent 
contact with Paul Delaroche, and he immediately 
placed himself under this celebrated master for 
a course of studies. It now became necessary to 
use his knowledge of drawing and designing to 
some advantage—to use his pencil for a mainte- 
nance. This was easily accomplished. The 
publishing house of ENGELMANN & GRAF em- 
ployed him, and paid him liberally for a series 
of various chromo-lithographic designs, for illustra- 
tions of illuminated works. Some of these de- 
signs were executed in the very highest style of 
this beautiful art. In this department, Mr. 
Schuessele seemed to have reached almost un- 
rivalled excellence. 

After having been thus, for some time, em- 
ployed as an artist, and occupied as a student, 
by turns, he formed an intimacy with Yvon, also 
previously a student of Delaroche. This intimacy 
gave him the privilege of Yvon’s atelier, where 
he now commenced, with renewed vigour, his 
studies. 

About six months after this, Louis Philippe con- 
ceived the design of having all the pictures in the 
gallery at Versailles, copied, and published in the 
very richest and most elaborate manner of chromo- 
lithographic art. M. Gavarp, superintendent of 
such matters, made the contract for the execution 
of the drawings with Mr. Schuessele. The revo- 
lution of 1848, prevented the success of this de- | 
sign, and defeated the whole matter. At this time, 
brilliant offers and inducements, turned his atten- 
tion to the United States. His destination was | 
soon chosen, and Philadelphia became the city of 
his adoption. Here he soon became lucratively | 
employed in his old profession of chromo-litho- 
graphy. For two years he remained compara- | 
tively unknown. At least unknown among our | 
own artists. But a genius, and a knowledge of | 
art, such as he possessed, would not remain long | 
in obscurity. It is now that we can speak of | 
Mr. Schuessele from our own knowledge and | 
observation. 


} 
| 


| 


WwW. DEWEY. 


In the spring of 1851, quite a sensation was 
created among our artists and connoisseurs, by a 
cabinet picture, “THr Artist's RECREATION,” 
which was placed in the annual exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. This 
unpretending little picture attracted the attention 
of the best critics, and was pronounced to be a 
most successful hit, in expression, feeling, mani- 
pulation, and colour. It was now that attention 
was called to the painter. Every person was 
astonished to learn that we had an artist of such 
strength and merit among us, without having had 
other evidences of his genius. But the matter 
was soon explained. Mr. Schuessele had been 
continually engaged at his regular profession of 
chromo-lithography, and this little picture in oil, 
was only a “ by-play,”—a thing thrown off at lei- 
sure. And it was not the less astonishing, that 
this picture was the first attempt in oil he had 
made in this country. This picture was sold the 
very first day it was placed on exhibition. Mr. 
Charles Macalester, a gentleman of acknowledged 
taste in the fine arts, selected it for a friend, Mr. 
J. Lisle Smith, of Chicago, Illinois, as a prize to 
which he was entitled, as a certificate-holder in 
the annual distribution of the Art UNION oF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Many persons, particularly artists, were now 


/anxious to make the acquaintance of this new 
| luminary in their bright circle. 


It was not long before he produced another 
fine picture, now on exhibition at the gallery 
of the Art Union. The subject is the in- 
terior of a “Lager Beer Saloon.” ‘The composi- 
tion is original and graceful. The drawing is 
vigorous and bold. The grouping is highly artistic, 
and well managed. The scene embraces some 


| fourteen figures—all possessing great individuality 


and strong character. The time is night, and the 
“ Beer-room,” though dense with tobacco smoke, 
is brilliantly illuminated with the gas-lights which 
shine through the radiating atmosphere of pipe 
and segar smoke! This picture has been pro- 
nounced to be one of the best, if not the very best 


' picture of its class, that has ever been produced 
in this country. It is totally different in its man- 


ner, from the pictures of Mount, Bincuam, Ran- 
NEY, or EpmMonps. There is a management, a 
knowledge of effect, and beauty of modelling 
about the figures, unusually fine—particularly 
in a picture of this class. It has been the fre- 


| quently expressed wish of the friends and ad- 


mirers of Mr. Schuessele, that he would turn his 
talent to the production of pictures of a higher, 
more exalted range in art. 


The third picture in oil-colours painted by Mr. 
Schuessele, since he became a resident among us, 
is the subject entitled “4 Reminiscence of the 
Opera,” which has been engraved by Mr. Sartain 
in mezzotinto. The treatment is original and 
peculiar; and, although far inferior in scope and 
pretension to the “ Lager-Beer Saloon,” already 
mentioned, it is still an admirable work, and 
affords a tolerable opportunity to judge of his 
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masterly style of execution, and the freedom and 
playfulness of his fancy. In this picture, circum- 
scribed as it is, we obtain a glimpse of characters 
behind the scenes, as well as a full and charac- 
teristic representation of the stage-box portion of 
a fashionable audience. It is sufficiently appa- 
rent that the operatic performer whose person is 
so far protruded over the footlights, is intended 
by the painter as a semi-burlesque delineation, 
similar in vein to the excellent satiric “ Paper on 
the Stage,” by Stoddard, which it is made to | 
illustrate. 

We are glad to learn that this artist is now pre- | 
paring studies for a series of Genre pictures, on can- 
vasses of larger dimensions than any he has here- 
tofore produced. And we are also happy to say, | 
that he will soon make an effort in Scriptural His- | 
tory, on a canvass of the size known as “ Kit-cat.” | 
This painting he intends as his donation picture 
to the Art UNION OF PHILADELPHIA, according 
to the resolutions of the artists, in aid of that insti- 
tution, as has been already made public, through 
the daily press of this city. 

The last picture from his easel was purchased, 
as soon as finished, by Mr. James L. Claghorn, | 


PETRARCH 


BY ISRAE 


Ir to have loved thee long and weary years, 
If to have nursed no thought that was not 


thine, 
If to have gazed on thee through blinding 
tears, 


Without or word, or look,—if still to pine 
Unnoticed, not unknown—if still to dream 
Madly, devotedly,—if still to prove 
Indifference, almost scorn, without a gleam 
Of hope, demands return, then I command thy 
love. 


Day after day, night after night, thy face 
Shone on my gloom: thou wast the sacred 
sun 
Whose lustre lit my mind's poetic space ; 
My soul was full of thee, insensate one! 
I thought, when, lava-like, my Etna brain 
Poured forth its streams of fire, haply, one day, 
Thine eyes might scan my scroll, might 
once again 
Review the painful Past: perhaps thy memory 
may? 


Thy cold heart—never: else why did thy 
frown 


With withering lightning, blight the blossom- 


ing buds 


Of love and life, sinking me down, down, | 


down 
Into illimitable and funereal floods, 
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of this city, a well-known and liberal patron of 
the Fine Arts. The subject is what the boys call 
“COASTING.” It is a composition of some dozen 
or more schoolboys, actively engaged in the sport 
of “ sledding down hill.” One sled, on which three 
boys are mounted, in high glee, has run against 
another, upsetting the party into the snow, to the 
evident chagrin of the discomfited “coasters.” 
This incident gives an opportunity for the display 
of the various feelings and passions of the boys 
under the excitement of the moment. One party 


| seems to enjoy the fun with the best nature of 


the triumph, while the other boys are doubling 


_their fists, and threatening a conflict, as they 
|tumble over. The landscape is excellently 


managed, and gives a real wintry aspect and 
feeling to the picture. The grouping is admirable. 
The boys look careless and light-hearted—like 
boys at play always are. 

In closing this brief biographical notice of Mr. 
Schuessele, the writer uses that freedom which 
friendship and intimacy allow so far as to say 
of his private character,as a gentleman, that he 


| is in every respect worthy the esteem of his 


fellow-artists, and the confidence of the public. 


TO LAURA. 


L MARKS. 


- 


Haunted by spectres pointing from the past 
To thee—to what I was—to what I might have 
been. 


To what I might have been! O, lucid thought, 
Falling, like rays from heaven, on my night 
Of dense despair: fancy, by passion wrought, 
My feeble eyes sink, blinded, in thy light: 
Yet in their wane a dim and shadowy gleam 
Of household scenes—with thee, and at thy 
feet 
Offspring as fair as thee, around me streams— 
Why, loved one, did we part ’—why did we ever 
meet ? 


I see thee, as I saw thee last, thy face 
Lit with the enthusiasm of a soul 

Whose aspirations travelled out of space, 
That then defied—that stil defies control,— 

Thy stately sire regarding thee with eyes 
Grown young with love,—thy mother’s hope- 

ful glance, 

| Thy sister's looks of pride, I see with sighs— 

| What! do I weep? I wake: I was—am in a 

trance! 





We never shall meet more: I may not gaze 
Up in thine eyes, with reverence, as in old, 
Nor ever drink delirium from their rays; 
For thou art changed and cold—O, icy cold! 
| Yet, planet of my spirit, I must kneel 
And worship still, adoring from afar— 





Whence I gaze up, like Dives, aghast, aghast— | Pygmalion to a myth which may not feel, 
Gaze on that heaven which I can never! And freeze within thy rays, unchanging polar 


win, 


star! 
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MEN, MANNERS, AND MOUNTAINS. 


BY R. M. RICHARDSON. 


MOUNTING THE RIGHI. 


IN THREE HEATS. 
HEAT THE FIRST. | “ Neuf heures—merci—naturellement—si Mosieu le 


veut. Mais does'nt Mosieu join the party pour 
Brax.—“ Why looks your grace so heavily to-day?” | ter the Righi?” ’ ee 
CLARENCE.—*“ Oh, I have passed a miserable night! | oS oa: 


So full of fearful dreams, of ugly sights.” 


I HAD ran through Lucerne—viewed Thor- 
waldsen’s Lion (the chief one of the place), tra- 
versed the mill-bridge, hung with Hans Holbein’s 
Dance of Death—passed in and out of the Swiss 
Guards’ Chapel, and St. Leger’s Church, and 
rummaged through the old arsenal, hung with 
elephantine armour and bristling with spiked cra- 
vats. In this sepulchre of the Helvetian Mars and 
Bellona, | had wielded the battle-axe of Zwingli, 
the reformer militant, upraised the longsword 
of William Tell, and, to conclude the programme 
of martial rehearsings, had sighted, aided by a 
machine, the age-stiffened cross-bow which sped 
the predestined arrow to the apple target. (Cre- 
dat Judzeus, or Murray’s Guide.) Of inanimate 
objects, there remained nothing more to be ogled. 
My regards were then transferred to the pictu- 
resque population. The “Battle of lvry” came 
to my mind, and the line 


“Ho! maidens of Vienna! ho! matrons of Lucerne.” 


But in all visible nature the latter denomination 
could apply only to some sparse groups of untidy 
washerwomen, whose attentions and bare arms 
were alike buried up to the elbows in tubs of 
“ saponaceous compound” and wet linen. 

After standing for some moments, to watch the 
harsh process which our most delicate under 
raiment is doomed to undergo in these rough 
countries, and interpolating according to my fancy, 
on the next line— 


“Weep! weep! and wash the shirts for those who never 
shall return.” 


I turned upon my heel with a mental prayer 
which, no doubt, some myriads of travellers have 
offered up on similar occasions: “ Deliver us from 
ever returning to Lucerne!” 

My soul grew lighter and my appetite brighter 
when this exploring mission was at an end. Who 
has not, at some time or other groaned under 
an insupportable allotment of wonder-searching. 
“Thank heaven,” said I on reaching the Hotel, 
“T have seen the sights!” I supped on chamois, 
and went up stairs. 

An insinuating application of knuckles called 
me to the door. It was Vaurien, my guide, bow- 
ing with all the obsequiousness which is an attri- 
bute of Oriental mutes, and European moun- 
taineers. The rascal’s face looked uncommonly 
meaning. 

“ Pardon, Mosieu, but the barometer has risen, 
and to-morrow will certainly be fine.” 

“So,—well that is fine news; wake me by 
nine. 


“What do you mean ?” 

“ Tes Messieurs Anglais, the English families who 
have waited a fortnight, expressly for fine wea- 
ther to see sunset. Yesterday seven Messieurs 
Anglais started up in the rain to see it rise.” 

“ Bah !—you will mistake me for English. Vau- 
rien, you have forced me to see too many sunrises 
already. Andas for sunsets, I have seen them on 
the ocean, the prairie, and the church steeple.” 

“Oh, but a Righi sunset is peculiar. Nothing 
to compare. Besides, Mosieu has given me his 
word to ascend a mountain before quitting Swit- 
zerland. N’est ce pas? Mosieu is fortunate to enjoy, 
already, the fine day; les Anglais have waited 
two—” 

“ Au diable les Anglais!” exclaimed I, rather 
testily. “If you will compel me up your mountain, 
@ la bonne heure. But one thing, mind. Don't 
wake me before daybreak, as you do les Anglais ; 
let me have an accumulation of sleep, or expect 
to be dismissed before breakfast.” 

“ Ta nuit porte conseil. At seven o'clock, then. 
Permit me to send some vin chaud as a soporatif.. 
Mosieu has promised to keep his promise—a demain.” 

“ Well, mountains are a bore!” exclaimed J, for 
the fiftieth time, flinging open the shutters. The 
blue and brilliant lake was sleeping beneath a 
cloudless sky. The moon, even clearer in this 
region than in Italy, not only shed her light upon 
the wooded tracts which dip down into the water ; 
but softening into loveliness the craggy mountain 
sides, which look so wreck-stricken in broad day, 
imparted a filmy lustre to those grand basaltic 
columns 


“ Built by the giant race before the flocd.” 


A singing breeze passed lullingly. But my 
thoughts were not walking in beauty. My heart 
was “in the Highlands,” much against my will. 
It was without exultation that I gazed on the ele- 
mentary outline of that mountain up which to- 
morrow was to carve a path for me. Blessed, 
indeed, is he who can “hail in each crag a 
friend’s familiar face.” I never could endure 
their physiognomy. From early youth, when I 
came near being scalped among sixteen squaws, 
having imprudently ventured, in a frolic, to the 
summit of their “ fixed, solid tent” in the West, it 
has been my mode to regard them as deformities ; 
as fungous excrescences on the fair complexion of 
mother earth—as phenomena in the geological, 
analogous to the dromedary hump in the zoologi- 
cal creation. The fashion of capering up and 
down their treacherous sides, was invented by 
the English abroad, to supersede the break-neck 
and semi-barbarous steeple-chases of the English 
jathome. For what purpose were such distorted 
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piles ever heaped on high, unless to attract need- 
less rain, and dispense sore throat in perpetuity. 
Another lustre of civilization will explode both 
the fashion and the mountains. King Macadam 
and King Hudson will soon sit like rival Mariuses 
amid their ruins. These were my homely views 
prior to visiting Switzerland. The views I have 
there subsequently taken, have had but the effect 
of making me still more practical and more im- 
practicable upon the subject. The millennium in 
Switzerland will make that country one universal 
Simplon. In common with a more celebrated 
tourist, I have been able to say that 


“To me, high mountains were a feeling.” 


And were | as sure as he of a patient audience, 
I might discourse quite as feelingly upon their 
qualities. “ Not mine this lesson, but experience’s, 
which it taught me.” Still, though vastly out of 
my element in this mountainous snuff-box, Swit- 
zerland, it was nevertheless true, that I was un- 
fortunately there—* completely enclosed,” as the 
tourists say, and the question of attaining at least 
one “ bad eminence,” was a question of necessity 
rather thanof expediency or taste. Besides,a new- 
born leaven of “ vaunting ambition” was acting 
to neutralize mine ancient repugnance. The peri- 
staltic exploits of some fair Swiss acquaintances, 
who were gifted with a frightful “alacrity in 
sinking” and soaring among crags, was no doubt 
the exciting cause. My land Palinurus, Vaurien, 
likewise applied an importuning stimulus, never 
ceasing until he at last teased out the promise of 
“an attempt.” 

“ Select me the easiest,” was the saving injunc- 
tion in our compact. But now he had come and 
fairly indicated Mount Righi as qualified with 
every condition for which my reluctance had 
stipulated. It was “comparatively easy, not out 
of the way, and had a mule-path all the way up.” 
For thus ran the bond. Like Cortez, I had burned 
my ships. The onward was the only road. 

Obliging reader, impatient for “The Heat,” 
excuse these candidly troublesome prolegomena. 
Their wisdom will be seen hereafter. 

A most lugubrious sentiment threaded through 
my disconnected slumbers all that night. My 
various dreams were strung like beads upon it. 
The mulled wine, of which Vaurien had com- 
posed my night-cap, failed to compose me. At 
one time a mountain reposed upon my already 
weighed-down breast. Presently I was straining 
over a tottering wall of cliff, with strong sulphu- 
rous clouds wreathing upward to the apex, where 
whirled my unpractised brain. Now I was bol- 
stered upon an avalanche; anon I was thundering 
down upon a landslide; and now the whole 
mass sank, with its prey, far into the lashing 
waters of the yawning lake. And soon there 
came shadow-vested forms, looming through the 
impending annihilation, which, though bidden, 
would not down. The stuff which my plastic 
visions were made of, was wrought and un- 
wrought, and tortured and transfigured inter- 
changeably, into mastodon moving masses, and 
weird profiles; into shapes which assumed life 
and demoniac semblance, as they struggled near. 
Yet the eidolon of a mountain, was the uni-multi- 
plex phantasma which rose amid all. Oh, spirit 
of Fuseli! wert thou present at the pillow where 
throbbed this hot head and these frozen pulses? 
What Mount Sinai, clothed in triumphant thunders, 
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was to the scared Israelites; what Mount St. Jean, 
clothed in defeated thunders, was to Bonaparte ; 
what the Jacobin mountain, clothed in menacing 
thunders, was to the Girondins; what Mount 
Vesuvius, clothed in lava lightnings, was to the 
Pompeiians; such, Mount Righi,clad in the mantle 
of vision, was to me. The ceaseless, sinking effort 
to “clasp a mountain in my mind’s embrace” 
began to release me from the realms of Somnus. 
The congeries of distraught jeopardy was attain- 
ing to that limit whence “the force of nature 
could no further go.”” My cauchemar had mounted 
me on a mad steed. He became unmanageable, of 
course, jibbed, stood upright, snorted flame, and 
leaped into the viewless— 

“ Where, ye powers of Air?” I had good reason 
to ask. For, awaking with a start, 1 found my- 
self extended upon the waxed floor, clutching the 
pillow, and wound inextricably in the bedclothes. 
I thought at first that they were grave-clothes. 
The sun was shining broadly. Vaurien, ever 
present as Mephistophiles, Mentor, Asmodeus, or 
Achates, entered. “ Mosieu, a-t-il bien dormi?” 

“ As soundly as the Lake of the Four Cantons. 
Am I indebted to you?” 

“Oui, Mosieu, to me,” replied the valet, with a 
grin of proud humility. “Fearing lest Mosteu 
might be derangé by the early risers, I did take 
la liberté to mix a settling infusion in his vin chaud 
last night. Hope Mosieu is well prepared.” 

These last words were once addressed by an 
apologetic French executioner to a celebrated 
victim, previously to chopping his head off. But 
the collected natveté of Vaurien’s confession dis- 
armed me, even of the raging and venomous 
secretions of a Walpurgis night. For a moment, 
ill-humour surged through my discomposed brain, 
then receded, and conglomerated into staring 
astonishment; astonishment simmered back into 
choler; and choler, after several undulations, 
evaporated through a medium greatly resembling 
a suppressed grunt—Poof! Behold the physio- 
logy of a passion. “Iwas really of no use. 

However, Vaurien was a jewel, after all;—a 
great blackguard, but no blockhead, as Carlyle 
said of the Mirabeaus;—one of those faithful 
beings who love dearly their masters, and exer- 
cise the strictest monopoly in plundering them. 
Splendide Mendax! 

On leaving Switzerland, I shall regret three 
things left behind :—G LacigERs, GoiTReEs, GUIDEs. 


HEAT THE SECOND. 
‘“ Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridiculus mus.”—Hor. 


At breakfast, there was an unusual and busy 
manifestation. Never had I seen so numerous a 
quorum assembled in a Swiss salle-d-manger. 
The “Sweitzer Hof,’ on the morning of July 
19th, 1851, might have numbered one hundred 
convives Within its whitened walls, all consuming, 
in portentous quantities, the most thorough-going 
viands. As the scene opened, I was at a loss 
to conceive why tout le monde should experience 
such valiant trencher sympathy. Each rein- 
forcement of cold beef, Gruyeres cheese, steaks, 
chops, brown bread and black beer, was charged 
sweepingly on the threshold. Our table was 
a perfect counterscarp; a dish no sooner touched 
the cloth than it was taken by assault. But 
there was no need of waiting for an explana- 
tion. The table-talk (if, indeed, the escapade 
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of an occasional pop-gun remark amid the inter- 
stices of chain-shot morsels merits that appella- 
tion) was made up of variations upon a single 
key-word,—the Righi. The company seemed to 
be making free use of the language of Shakspeare 
and Milton, though indulging in extreme latitude 
of accent and dialect. 

“Jane,” said Jane’s papa, who gave some 
symptoms of relaxing his overstrained devowrs to 
the bill of fare, “I insist upon your taking another 
blanket up the Riggy.” 

“ Now, pa, I don't see as it makes any diffe- 
rence.” 

“A difference of a blanket, child; you can’t 
split that. Remember Montanvert.” 

This injunction seemed to operate as a “ sweet 
remembrancer,”’ and induced no farther remon- 
strance. 

“Mrs. G 
Rig—*” 

“Sure I don't know, marm. Hope not till after 
luncheon, or I shall never last. Do you know we 
shall find nothing at the chalet but curdy cheese, 
and that detestable goat’s milk ?” 

“ Absolutely no ale on the mountain,” said a 
voice from behind a breastwork of bottles. 

These broad announcements were not lost upon 
a gentleman with blue spectacles{who sat making 
an anaconda repast beside a red little boy. 

“Gaspar, do you hear that lady? Here, put 
these six hard-boiled eggs in your pocket. We'll 
need ’em. Salt, plenty of salt, Gaspar.” 

Gaspar furtively conveyed the tough prepara- 
tions to their improper receptacle with one hand, 
while the other plied without remission at its 
legitimate office. I took my seat opposite. 

“Does your Excellency (1 had drank cham- 
pagne at dinner) go up the Righi?” inquired the 
kelner (never call a German waiter gargon, lest 
you should starve), when, by a series of vocal 
and pantomimic performances, I had magnetized 
his attention, 

“ My coffee first, if you please.” 

“ Because, in case he does, he will need an- 
other kind of breakfast.” 

“ And what kind, pray? Do you take me for 
an ostrich or a packhorse ?” 

“Pardon!—neither. But you see that all the 
Messieurs are eating schwein-fleisch, rindfleisch, and 
hammel-fleisch.” 

“Well, a real Righi breakfast, and let us mor- 
tify Epicureanism.” “What's worth doing is 
worth doing well,” was my mental aphorism, 
which at once suggested acquiescence and ex- 
cited appetite. 

“ Monsieur ish vise to lay in de locker,” grunted 
a Gallicised Germaniac who sat alongside. “ EA! 
mein Gott! la dernitre fois—j’avais faim—et il 
faisait si froid—y’ai mordu mes doigts,—ugh !—beuf 
et caoutchouc,—on doit se soigner.” And, suiting 
the action shudderingly to the word, he again 
closed in with the hammel.fleisch, revealing a 
gusto the very sight of which developed new 
resources in my languid maxillaries. 

A more than modicum of German cookery 
being despatched, [ began, somewhat prema- 
turely, to feel wnder weigh. A two hours’ entr’acte 
ensued, which was chiefly employed in boxing 
and carpet-bagging. The entr’acte closed, and 
we were shoving off from the Lucerne quay. 
Ere the third hour had expired, we had shot 
«ound a headland, and one of Righi’s slant sides 
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stood completely forth to view. My apprehen- 
sions of last night began to return. The scowling 
summit seemed to deride our approach. 

The lake lay extended as though struck with 
immobility, and beaming brightly as the blue 
heaven above its face. Not even a catspaw 
moved. There is an observation made, in some 
of her writings, by Madame de Staél, as truthful 
as poetical (a balance which she so often fails to 
attain), to the effect that these clear bodies of 
water seem, apart from their intrinsic splendour, 
to be expressly inserted amid the Swiss moun- 
tains for the purpose of imaging their scenery, 
and thus duplicating charms. Lake Leman, as 
is well known, distinctly reflects Mont Blanc at 
the distance of at least sixty miles. Lake Lucerne 
is the looking-glass of mountains more unsophis- 
ticated, or less coy; for they approach its very 
surface, often bending over the quivering line 
that marks its verdant frame. And, truth to say, 
the shaggy monsters have a sweet toilet-chamber. 
Is it not probable that Shakspeare had these mani- 
festations of Mother Earth’s coquetry in view when 
he spoke of “ holding the mirror up to Nature 2” 

Would that all those breathing forms, who 
“come like shadows, so depart,” by day and 
night, before the responsive glass, might produce 
so happy an impression, and vice versa! We 
should have twice as much pleasure in the 
world,—and not half the painting. 

The rest must be reserved for my Tour du Lac, 
which you may yet read. It is time to be at 
Weggis, the foot of Mount Righi. The squalid 
inhabitants are perfect ichthyophagi, always ready 
with their entertainment of hot tempers and cold 
chowders, to greet the stranger. I am afraid the 
vicar of Weggis Church has never been at pains 
to expound the precept, “ More blessed is he that 
giveth than he that receiveth;” for, verily, the 
balance in cosmopolitan commerce is greatly in 
favour of Weggis. However, we had no right to 
complain. They gave us a reception in Nature’s 
own drawing-room ;—a prime reception. All 
the village assists:—the hosts, the hostlers, the 
beggars and bourgeoisie (who in Weggis are one 
and the same), the dogs, the drivers, the guides, 
with their retinue of donkeys, etc., which they 
come to jockey off, and the human beasts of 
burden, who stand harnessed to chairs for the 
less energetic description of travellers. I cast 
longing eyes upon a vehicle of the latter style, 
invitingly open, and luxuriously cushioned, but 
did not dare, for very shame, to instate myself 
with my preferences. Passing by some meek 
animals decked in white saddles and red bridles, 
“ for ladies’ use,” it was with Mazeppa-like emo- 
tions, and no few grimaces, that I attempted to 
scale the ribs of a mountain Rosinante. But once 
in the saddle, and I felt disenthralled of fears. 
Never was there a quieter mule than Quito. In 
the backwoods, he would have been designated 
“half horse, half alligator,’ from his omnivorous 
diet and crawling pace. Never did mosquitoes 
enjoy impunity so rare as upon his thick hide 
and thin flanks. Evidently, his distaste for super- 
erogatory gambols fell little short of his rider’s. 
It was impossible to refrain from patting on the 
backbone my gaunt old friend in need. Being 
fairly vaulted into the sheepskin saddle, I mono- 
logized, in the words, and with all the compla- 
cency, though not precisely the spirit, of Hotspur, 
—* This roan shalt be my throne!” 
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Forward! My companions had not much j 
more to boast in caparison than myself. A worse- 
mounted cavalcade was never laughed at, unless 
Jack Falstaffs regiment were dragoons. It was 
a Harlequin turn-out. An old militaire regulated 
his mustaches, and muttered something about 
Moscow. Passing the ranks in review from near 
the van, I could not help likening our heaven- 
ward-bound caravan to Bunyan’s allegorical pha- 
lanxes. Before us was the HI. or DirricuLty 
and the Patu oF Dancer. Away above, peeped 
the rosy peaks of the DELECTABLE Mountains. 
Deep, deep beneath, was the SHapow-haunted 
VaLLEY— of DeaTH, indeed, should any man or | 
mule happen to slip foot or wind. Weggis, the 
SLouGH of DesponD, was safely passed. Just in 
advance was GREAT-HEART, beating violently with 
exertion. Solitary,in communion with Nature and 
his dreams, sat SIMPLE, the scenery-seeker, his 
reins dropped over his horse’s neck, his jaw 
dropped admiringly over the landscape. PRE- 
SUMPTION, On a spavined steed, came careering 
along the pebbled marge of a chasm. Far, far in 
the rear, trailed SLotH. CHRISTIAN was multi- 
plied into many,—their “name was LeGrion,’— 
with most intolerable burdens strapped on their 
backs, in the shape of knapsacks, all with staff in 
hand, presenting a straggling profile of pedipila- 
rean tactics. All manner of supernumeraries, in- 
cluding APOLLYONs by the score, sprang out, in the 
guise of beggars, from the ambuscade of every rock. 

Mendicity in these regions is a calling to which 
every child is bound apprentice. The fierce 
savages of the Italian passes did not await Han- 
nibal, the Millerite did not await Millennium, the 
heir repairs not to the will-reading, the shark 
and dog-fish in the tropics watch not for the 
lazar-ship and its doomed freight, with such 
intense alertness as do these Alpine leeches the 
advent ofa pilgrim band. Applicants for largesse, 
of every imaginable and unimaginable diversity 
of appearance and claims upon pitying humanity, 
deploy, during every summer campaign, through 
the frequented passes. Where Nature is so hea- 
venly, one cannot behold without a pang the 
condition of man so grovelling. The stranger is 
reminded, almost remorsefully, of two contrasts : 
—the first, between the beautiful scenes and 
their wretched occupants, the second, in the 
deeply-graded inferiority of the latter to himself. 
Certain it is, however, that, in selecting such a 
camp for their operations, they evince no mean 
insight into the physiology of a traveller’s mind. 
Generosity, they seem to think, is oozed forth 
with perspiration and the nascent perception of 
the Beautiful. Doubtless, too, their psychological 
inferences suppose that the pastoral aspect around 
—all cattle and herbage—has the effect of en- 
riching the “milk of human kindness” in the 
new-comer’s bosom. 

But I come to describe, not to denounce, these 
ultra-lshmaelites. Haggard in visage, and hay- 
coloured in hair, they approach, proffering some- 
times a flower, sometimes a song or a wild 
strawberry, as an earnest of eleemosynary grati- 
tude. But, more commonly, no other inducement 
for ban or blessing is held forth than a wriggling, 
filthy hand. These failing, they have still a 
laboratory of ingenious devices for enlisting or 
electrifying sensibility. It is hard to say whether 
they are more amusing or frightful. One little 
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would flounder topsy-turvy alongside of our 
horses, with scarce a foot between him and the 
dizzy perpendicular. Half a dozen of his bro 
therhood were suspending themselves in clusters 
from the jutting crags above,—some clinging with 
the tenacity of crabs over a dashing torrent. A 
few of us began to admire how the deuce they 
managed to get there; but the problem of most 
interest (they were dangling immediately above 
our heads) was, how the deuce they contrived to 
keep there! 

“ Guide!’ shrieked an old lady from behind, 
in a tone that made old Quito jump, “ Guide! set 
that boy up right. Mercyon us! He makes me 
sick!” and she halted, regarding “ young iniquity” 
with an oysterish eye. 

“ No! the devil take him!” yelled the old gen- 
tleman in blue spectacles; “let him slide. Just 
you unloose that little skunk off that horrid crag ; 
I sha’n't pass under till you do. Ye ugly spal- 
peens, ye’d fall on my head, ‘ud ye? Ugh! 
‘udn’t ye love to break my glasses ?” 

“Give him these batzen for his poor mother,” 
said a portly gentleman, who had just ceased 
bounding in his saddle under the elastic influence 
of terror. 

“ No,” interrupted blue specs, still gazing with 
apprehension upon the dread “ vantage-ground 
above,” “don’t give any sich bribe :-—‘ the wages 
of sin’ ”"— 

“Is a tumble on our heads, I suppose,” rejoined 
the other, looking much like a certain mythological 
hero who suffered the opposite punishment from 
Tantalus in the “ lower regions ;” “ no, my friend, 
‘live and let live ;—that’s the ground I stand on.” 

“And a very safe ground,’ sang somebody 
from behind. 

“But shame!” “They ought to learn better!” 
“They ought to be skinned!” “ They ought to be 
hung!” was the chorus elicited from wearer of 
flounce and doublet by this intensified illustratjon 
of “tricks on travellers.” The detestable little 
impediments to our locomotion however heeded no 
injunction, so long as it remained unstamped by a 
silveremphasis. Driven from one stronghold, they 
continued to struggle up to another, still more 
leaning-towering, and effecting a still worse “ crook 
in our lot,” until at length we surrendered at dis- 
cretion, and purchased a temporary immunity. 

Among Gorgons, bandits, and “ chimeras dire,” 
—the cohort of apparitions that has haunted these 
heights and dells, —the ogre of Malthusianism has 
never obtained, and never can obtain, access. 
Redundancy of rocks and rags there is; redun- 
dancy of rascality there may also be; but redun- 
dancy of population, never. A universal bleak- 
ness, settled at a certain altitude like a cloud, 
blighting the power of nurture, has forbidden it, 
with the power of the destroying angel. Let 
those who plant the politico-economic tree in 
Switzerland dig deep; let it spread wide its 
roots, without dread of excess. It can never 
grow a banyan. 

It is now high time for the historiographer of 
this memorable expedition, to give some account 
of his comrades. It is usually both paradoxical and 
pleasing, to apply a metaphysical dissection to the 
compagnons de voyage whom the gods have provided 
for us—laying bare to our discernment their condi- 
tions, and as much of their characters, as the loos- 
ened tunic of conventional form willreveal. A little 
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into a fair tactitian in society's great game. From 
the billows of adventure which submerge him, 
he is cast up, like the well-rolled “ shingle of the 
seashore,” teres, if not rotundus—the angles of his 
character subdued. But in mounting the Righi, 
you must picture that the game of society was 
converted into a scrub race—helter-skelter, en route, 
sans route,and routed. The members were, with 
but three or four exceptions, of the ubiquitous fa- 
mily, JoHNn and Jang Butt. My reflections upon 
the improbus labor, or treadmill before us, were in 
no wise sweetened by this discovery. Reader— 
do you recognise John and Jane when you see 
them? Jf you do not, seek not todo so. The 
rind of his character is easily probed, but the 
melon is tasteless within. ‘Tis a pity that a 
simple eclatrcissement concerning your fellow-tra- 
veller may strew your path, like that of the ill- 
starred princess, with toads and scorpions. And 
yet more, ‘tis a pity that he is identified as easily 
as Peter Schlemil. Blissful unconsciousness is 
fleeting. 

The male of the species, is the most peculiar 
animal in the whole human menagerie. He inha- 
bits all climates, and is visible in all weathers. 
But he cannot bear heat, detestscold,and expires in 
dampness. He refuses to abide in France, for his 
morals and prejudices; he will not exist in Ger- 
many, for the language and smoke. He loves not 
Italy—it is all art and antiquity; he is all “osses 
and dorgs.” Austria is tyrannical; America is too 
free. Switzerland has no turnpikes; Holland, no 
views. Russia is too cold; India, too hot. The 
East is degraded; Spain superstitious. From 
Dan to Beersheba; from the tigers of Bengal, to 
the bears of the Baltic; from the land of the 
groundworm to the land of the grandee, all is 
barren, allis a bore. Other travellers, when used 
up, return home. But he has no home; ’tis a 
kennel of ennui, where he leads the life of a dog. 
Like a pendulum, he oscillates away existence, 
seeking the unattainable juste milieu. His type is 
the Wandering Jew—the incarnation of unrest. 

Such is Continental Jonny. “Dost like the pic- 
ture?’ Then accept its mate. JANE is a unique 
animal—distant and distinct. Those who have 
intimately examined her nature, assure us that 
she is sensitive, shy, and easily wounded. It is, 
therefore, obtrusive to catalogue her extraordinary 
attributes. I will simply note that, among the 
mountains, her retiring habits seem, themselves, 
to have retired from view; for she is ever found 
among the hardiest and foremost. Is there a 
crazy bridge to be passed? Hers is the firmest 
foot upon the fabric (and the largest). Is there a 
misty sunrise to be seen? Hers are the first eyes 
(those blank blue orbs) to be bathed in the early 
tide of rays. She isa cliff-haunting Arethusa—the 
spirit of a fay in dragooning masquerade. She 
skippeth from crag to crag, like the Shepherdess 
of Capricorn. Perish, finery; perish, flounces; 
stretch, gaiters; vanish, ribbons, and burst, bow- 
knots, before the tempest of her enthusiasm! <A 
sunset on land, and she is a-blaze; a storm on 
the water, and she is a Bedlamite. To her, 
“each cloud-capped mountain is a holy altar.” 
Upward she strides, with suffocating strain, and 
steel-spring step, kindling the latent ardour of her 
nature, until her “ tenement of clay” glows like a 
brick from the furnace of “ zealous ardour.” Then 
comes her hamper of cheese and ale. The che- 
mistry evolved from her combustive emotions, 
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her ale and her cheese, might inflame Mount 
Blane into an Etna. Such was Sappho; such 
was Cyclops ;—and such is the idiosyncrasy of 
Jane Bull. 

Delightful reader, who hast thus kindly watched 
over my erring steps thus far, I feel that this ascent 
grows tiresome. But, are we not becoming ac- 
quainted? Here isan inviting alcove: let us pause 
and refresh ourselves for another heat. 


HEAT THE THIRD. 


* Ay, all the world that day came out, 
With horse and horn, and song and shout; 
And gallants, as the humour rose, 
Talked any nonsense that they chose; 
And damsels gave the reins, for fun, 
Alike to palfrey and to pun. 
It chanced no lady had been thrown, 
No heir had cracked his collar-bone; 
So pleasure laughed ou every cheek, 
And nought, save saddles, dreamed of pique.” 


THE TROUBADOUR. 


We had now achieved some thousands of feet 
above the Lake, and could confidently boast a 
double pre-eminence above the sea. The narrow 
ledge forming a mule-path, to which we had 
attained, seemed to overhang the waters. Be- 
hind was the mellow retrospect of our trodden 
track, swung down into the distant woods, Look- 
ing below, I descried with difficulty what Vaurien 
pointed out as our coche d'eau, or steamboat, on 
her course to Fluellen, the extremity of the lake. 
So distant was the theatre of her gyrations, that 
she appeared not unlike a bug buzzing on the 
surface of a pail of water. It was one of those 
heavenly days in which, as somebody has said, 
“the very cattle in the fields seem to have great 
and tranquil thoughts.” The ten thousand Ame- 
ricans who swarmed in Switzerland during July, 
can attest that it was the finest month in a season 
of peculiar lustre. The green and bowery sum- 
mer had not yet lost a tint. A mistiness was 
discernible in the atmosphere, or, rather, a glow, 
which softened down the distances into those 
melting hues in which Claude delighted to em- 
balm his landscapes. In the progress up a moun- 
tain, as in the progress of life, we are ever too 
ambitious to advance. The most joyous stage of 
either may not be the accomplishment. When, 
after a weary jog, we find ourselves, all too soon, 
upon the disappointing “culm,” it is too late to 
regret our impatient enjoyment of the earlier and 
more vivid charms upon the route. Better far to 
regard well the present view, and to 


“Bid the lovely scenes at distance hail.” 


The temperature at this sheltered elevation 
was still soft and warm. The breeze, as it came 
singing pianissimo in our ears, was different from 
the chill discord with which fierce gales reign 
over more exposed heights. An inharmonious 
clime will mar all enjoyment of calm beauty. 
The buzz of insects among the briars rose like a 
sweet symphony; for was it not their hum of 
happiness? These perishing ephemera may, 
perhaps, live longer in bliss than all the sluggards 
of the dull valley. Overhead,a few chasseur and 
voltigeur clouds came and went, like phantoms 
forbidden to linger above this paradise. The 
lake—which I have since seen an enfer d'eau, 
boiling with tempest,—now shone with intolerable 
brightness. Its shores are stern as the memo- 
ries they recall. In sight was the spot where 
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the “Mountain Brutus” drew his bow on his 
taskmaster. A plain, small chapel commemorates 
it. Around a sharp angle to the left was the 
altar-heath where the Grutli met at midnight and 
swore the oath which gave freedom to Switzer- 
land. Various other chapels, of so-called Chris- 
tian architecture, were to be seen, vacillating in 
style between a Buddhist pagoda and a German 
barn, their deformity presenting no small induce- 
ments to the patriot ghosts who haunt their vici- 
nity to turn infidel. Nothing around is exactly 
classic ground, though much is enriched by his- 
tory, and all is rank with romance. There exists 
no soil elsewhere, at the same time, so teeming 
and so fresh with associations. Innovation has 
never yet touched one grove with her destroying 
sceptre. Here spread broad fragments of sylvan 
tracts which the sun would in vain interpene- 
trate; brakes and bowers which the plough can 
never successfully invade. Waterloo is a corn- 
field, and Art has already tattooed its surface 
with trophies. Jemappes is a furnace; Hastings 
is blotted out; the engulfing lake at Austerlitz has 
to-day no trace; and where is Valmy ?—where 
is Marengo? Even the Revolutionary vestiges of 
our Own young country are “ gone glimmering,” 
so few remain. But these hoary mountains still 
overlook, as they have always overlooked, the 
same, Whether lapped in lightning or in suntide, 
the spellbound scene at their base. They seem, 
leaning in their neglected grandeur, like giant 
tombstones,—the ivied mementoes of an unre- 
membered race,—and to hallow their premises 
from obtruding change. Time may here create, 
but she cannot destroy. The spirit of the Past, 
like the echo around, leads a charmed life. 

Through the broad gulf of atmosphere towered 
the remoter mountains. At intervals was seen 
the ethereal air-line, blanched with snow, and 
intersected with clouds. Lower down, the moun- 
tains were now cloven into lawny dells winding 
among the high forests, and now shattered into 
toppling precipices, from which the slender 
streams dangled like pure packthread in the 
shade, or changed to scarfs of bright, various 
dyes in the sun. Still lower, on the gentler 
slopes, terraces appear, one above another, like 
stairs, each with its parterre of box borders, sand 
walks, and lattice-work. These, and the adjacent 
chalets, which, although very low, have prodi- 
giously lofty shingle roofs, loaded with stone to 
prevent their being blown away by the wind, 
are scattered, at wide distances, toward Lucerne, 
being chiefly the summer retreats of wealthy 
vignerons. But, in their very rear, as if over- 
hanging in mockery,—his abutment covered with 
pine groves, whose obeliskine forms of intense 
green pierce his gray shadow,—rose Mount Pilatus, 
empinnacling a lake. Here, according to an old 
Talmudical yarn, Pilate, soul-stricken after his 
great condemnation, fled to terminate his exis- 
tence. He threw himself into the watery chasm 
en haut; and thence issued a monumental cloud, 
which has since then spread and receded, but 
which rarely departs. It is called “ Pilate’s Hat;” 
and no disposition of a kingly crown was ever 
watched with such jealous interest as is this 
weather-oracle. I saw the ashen-coloured cloud; 
but I vouch for no further facts concerning the 
story of this EMPEDOCLES OF CHRISTIANITY. Not 
even the brazen slippers remain. 

The cavalcade had passed on, and my obser- 
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vation of Nature was fast running to rank reverie. 
How long I might have remained “ silent upon a 
peak” is uncertain, had not a sudden snort aroused 
me. It was Vaurien, fast asleep. A well-aimed 
toss of my canteen at his head extinguished this 
sommeu du matin, and a better-aimed discharge of 
its contents, gurgling past his esophagus, brought 
him standing. Kirschwasser never failed to serve 
him as a dose of good will, or to dispel the most 
incredible fatigue. These guides have been 
mule-drivers from time immemorial, under the 
Roman prefects, the Ostrogoths, the Huns, the 
Saracens; and, in later days, have pioneered for 
Massena. Time and travellers have not im- 
proved them in any respect, save rascality and 
love of kirsch. 

“ Vite! vite, Mosies! Let us gain the top, or 
all will be gone!” 

“ What gone ?—the top ?” 

“ No, but the rooms and viands. Laggards get 
nothing warm, and the wind is a blast from the 
devil’s own pipe. Will that suit Mosieu’s com- 
plaint?” 

“Hum! do you think of nothing but bed and 
board, Vaurien ?” 

“ C'est bien assez,” said he, with ashrug. “ Mo- 
siew loves entusymusy, mais il faut vivre:—c’est 
Vhabitude. One had better sleep than dream wide 
awake. Croyez-moi, I have not studied mountains 
for nothing. Have learned that the more pro- 
visions and less baggage the better; a donkey- 
ride is good for melancholy; no folly like physic 
that’s a travelling constitution, and, above all, 
plenty of kirsch.” And he lapsed his catechism 
into a chanson-d-boire. 

We trudged on our traversely-threading path, 
Vaurien vocalizing, and his master yet more idly 
moralizing. The path, overhung with trellised 
vines, contrasted here and there with the fast 
diminishing foliage of pine. Onward we trudged, 
round ugly corners which flank the insuperable 
wall. Onward we trudged, through new phases 
of ascent, now through a gloomy belt of land- 
scape, past stones immensely massive, jutting out 
from each other, or struggling through labyrinthine 
glades, rifts, shattered masses of precipitous ruin, 
and chasms rent by earthquake; but now, in 
more pleasing succession, lingering along ferny 
coverts, amid the rustling of leaves and the sound 
of water, the faint drops of a fountain, or gazing 
adown vales fringed with trees, which, bowing 
their fair heads, prevented the beamy spear of 
noon from piercing beneath. And, from their 
extending branches, Nature’s choristers sent forth 
many @ lovely lay. From on high the rippling 
waters descended, in alternate rivulet and cas- 
cade, like the stream of angels on the ladder of 
Jacob’s dream, to visit the sleeping lake. Sud- 
denly, the amphitheatre was closed from view. 
We were entering a deep and hall-like pass, 
bordered on both sides by perpendicular rocks, 
broken into the wildest forms of fantastic magn? 
ficence. Beyond, just past its outer threshold, lay, 
broadly strewn, as though some comet had there 
been wrecked, the confracti rudera mundi. A 
narrow lane has been cleared through their midst, 
spanning which, there stands, stupendous and 
dreary, a most remarkable arch, formed by the 
fall of a Titanic rock being arrested by a half 
crushed column of similar formation immediately 
opposite. Yet so spacious is the gap beneath, 
that a trivmphal army might pass through with 
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their standards. Its outer compartment is sculp- 
tured in deep relief by the harrowing finger of 
time and tempest. Overhead are terrible rifts, 
like windows, through which flashed the light 
into black arcades; while trees hung totteringly, 
in the act of ruin, were not their roots gnarled 
into the tenacious marble. Around lay enormous 
collections of the same material, resembling the 
shattered and shapeless capitals and cornices, 
loaded with marred tracery, which cumber the 
vicinity of Rome. The “ half-way house,” though 
in reality a little higher, is here designated. 

About this region is obtained the finest view of 
Mount Righi itself—the juxtaposition of its triple 
summit, and the stormy outline of Pilatus finely 
contrasting. One may, if he pleases, go on climb- 
ing alp after alp, until the horizon is seen, blank 
and limitless, and the head turns giddy and the 
ground fails under his feet, but it is not there that 
he sees the peculiar nature of the elevation he 
stands upon. But lo! to right and left, what 
tokens of humanity are these? Glancing at the 
slanting rocks, and upon their very pinnacles, I 
descried the eidolon of Christianity, the insignia of 
Catholicism,—the Crucifixion,—the painting of the 
passion, the holy Madonna; the rudest production 
of the chisel and easel, perhaps, but which, taken 
from the studio, and niched in such a gallery as this, 
look down upon the gazer with a certain alienated 
grandeur. The miracles of Raffael, in the high 
court of Roman holiness, are not more devoutly 
impressive than are these mysterious chaplets, 
thus inaccessibly enshrined, and made sacred 
from profanation by danger. The Vatican has 
been sacked, and its treasures rudely pillaged ; 
but the rashest iconoclast was never hardy enough 
to desecrate the penates of Mount Righi. Fit 
emblems, are they not, of a faith which, however 
matured in disaster, is still buoyant with enter- 
prise; which, with all its knowledge, “ knows no 
such word as fail?” 

Vaurien’s delicately hinged knee sank, and 
he dropped, as if shot on the wing, when we 
reached the Madonna, while his “ Malbrok s-’en 
va-t-en guerre” gave place to an Ave. 

“Tt strikes, me, Vaurien, that your genuflections 
might here, if anywhere, be deemed supereroga- 
tory,’—I could not help saying, as my Sancho 
caught up, at a puffing pace. “Your legs must, 
in all conscience, have enough work to-day, in the 
honest service of Mammon: methinks the sturdi- 
est Franciscan, in such a case, might appease 
his scruples by counting his beads en passant.” 

“ Mosieu! does Mosieu suppose that I carry a 
rosary? Mais non—et je suis plus que Franciscan 
—je suis Francais. Does Mosieu suppose | bow 
only because it is my devoir to do so? Mosieu, a 
Frenchman always bows: it is comme i faut.” 

As he enunciated this doctrine with what the 
Italians call a pavoneggiarsi, or peacock strut, I 
felt that, like Agrippa, | was answered. When 
did a man ever lose by politeness? as Turenne 
said, when a cannon-ball brushed his hair during 
a bow. When did a guide fail to get the better 
of his employer? Nothing remained but to try 
the ultima ratio—which was rather an improve- 
ment on that of Louis XIV.—kirsch. Come, Vau 
rien, another drink! 

With the alertness of a lizard, did he spring 
to the summons. The next moment an empty 
canteen was rattling down a rock, But its con- 
tents were drained on no desert sand. A guide’s 
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stomach is not seldom a sponge; but his brain is 
never a Sahara. Vaurien’s upper crust of dulness 
was now soaked through, and before ten minutes 
had elapsed, every organ in his brain was ina 
complete state of revolution. 

“ Mosieu, did votre altesse see the top of that old 
crag, tumbled above our path down there, look- 
ing, for all the world, like a truncated Bologna 
sausage. We poor gargons must say our petites 
prieres at the prie Dieu close by, and drop a batzen 
—or we shall have the old sausage on our heads. 
Et voila ma religion.” 

“ Sapristi! mon ami. I have, then, some trepi- 
dation for my own head, to say nothing of my 
chapeau and old Quito.” 

“ Oh non, de tout. For seven francs a-day the 
guide always remembers his master and mule;” 
rejoined he, with perfect bonnefor. 

Inimitable guides! can they not say with 
Harold, 


“ Where rise high mountains there to them are friends?” 


And friends in need, they prove too. 

“ May the God of your mother bless you!” cried 
a voice, and I recognised the presence of the 
mendicant rabble, offering a hecatomb of flowers 
and pebbles. They were chiefly female peasants, 
neither lame, halt, nor blind, but rather fresh- 
looking ; though, as Vaurien remarked, their con- 
dition would have been ameliorated by less liberty 
and more soap. They spring into daylight from 
the neighbouring chlaets, each of which is ca- 
verned within barren rocks, that, encircling, 
threaten to swallow them up. The peasantry of 
the valleys have always some peculiarity of cos- 
tume, graceful or ungraceful ; but these Lotophagi 
exist in a savage state. If the Greeks rightly 
named Nature mother, then the universal parent, 
one would think, has conducted herself in regard 
to these grace-abandoned creatures, like a perfect 
Bruin. Upon them, devolves the principal labour ; 
the antisalic customs of Switzerland permitting 
women to meddle with all the machinery of life. 
In this canton, indeed, non-exemption does not 
extend quite so ungallantly far, as in the Grison 
district, where I have occasionally seen a female 
yoked to a plough, in acquiescent conjunction with 
a cow and a tall draught hog ;—all three co-ope- 
rating, apparently, with the utmost mutual good 
understanding. Yet, even in this comparatively 
civilized quarter, they are, in a pastoral way, re- 
quired to attend to everything—save their toilettes. 
Their long hair trails in greasy strings, unwashed 
and uncombed, over their faces. Their children 
were just such impish Menads as from such 
mothers, and shoeless and stockingless nurture, 
might be supposed. 

After shocking Vaurien’s Genevese delicacy, by 
challenging him to kiss one rag-garnished Hama- 
dryad, with a verdigris brass bolt shot through 
the knot of her hair, I succeeded in making a 
silver gate through the scarecrow settlement. 

The next bastion that opposed us, was the en- 
closure of the mountain chapel, with a_ long- 
waisted female saint suspended over the door. 
A few knights of the Alpenstock, who had se- 
lected this spot for their halt, were mounted upon 
the rustic tombstone, with eyes glued to the 
windows, examining the interior, with as lively 
a curiosity, as if they had “forgotten what the 
inside of a church was made of; ’—an hypothesis 
much more probable than strange. In their rear, 
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the usual congregation of petitioning patriarchs 
and boys were doing homage (not to the lawful 
saints), with the usual intonation of nasal recita- 
tive. “Voila la Chapelle,’ sang one, as we ap- 
proached. Poor fellow, he regarded it as the 
Palladium of Righi; and, truth to say, it is the 
very rock of refuge upon which the Righi Pauper- 
dom is based. 

But, “ skoal to the Northland, skoal!” as the 
skeleton said. A new scene breaks on the view. 
We had reached Kaltesbad. This shows us, at 
once, into a new phasis. 

The Kaltesbad, or lover hotel, is a hydropathico- 
hospitalico-milky-punchy species of tabernaculum. 
It is likewise a mountaineering institute ;— that is 
to say, an asylum for young gentlemen afflicted 
with that peculiar, and most unfortunate descrip- 
tion of lunacy—the mountain-mania, Thither re- 
sort numbers of those ingenuous youths, who, 
living on men and mutton, propose to go in train- 
ing as mountaineers, and who at length become 
the Orsons of civilization. They eat voracious 
repasts, lie down with the lamb, and start off on 
a lark with the day, to vie with each other in the 
magnitude of their excruciating excursions. They 
construct tree bridges across chasms, and, under the 
genial breath of a gale, N. E. by N., enjoy a shower- 
bath beneath cascades. Anon, with a Selkirk 
alertness, they learn, dogless, to catch a chamois 
by the hind leg, before breakfast, and to gnaw half 
adozen steaks fresh quivering from his side. The 
rock-built walls, around, which make Switzerland 
a prison to those endowed with less agility, they 
langh at, and climb like burglars. A precipice 
is no more in the face of their alacrity, than five 
bars to the high-mettled hunter. Rocks, streams, 
hedges and ditches, indeed, have no existence in 
the horizon of their providence; though an occa- 
sional dislocated shoulder or broken neck affords 
an interstice of repose in their impetuous mode 
of life. This is the curious sect of youths who, 
after their calenture has abated, and their term of 
probation has expired, deign to descend into the 
demesnes of enlightened society, promenading at 
a kangaroo pace, in boots like barrels, and armed 
with portable billets of wood (invariably cut with 
their own jack-knife, from some death-impending 
tree), which they force into the vocabulary, under 
the category “walking-stick.” It is needless to 
say that these Esauy-Hyperions are especial pets 
of Jane Bull, who patronises their capillary bosquets 
with infinite grace and success. “Tis pleasant to 
know that such things are; and under such 
auspices, who would not be a neophyte ? 

But at present there were other characters set 
forth. I have no well-stocked menagerie to let 
loose for my reader; and so the scene cannot be 
reproduced. The march has already been com- 
pared to the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ;” here, then, was 
the variously peopled “ Vanity Fair ;”—a tableau 
for Bunyan or Boiardo to portray. A multitude 
had sprung up like mushrooms. The cavalcade 
in which I have had the honour of ranking, had 
here effected a junction with another advanced 
corps, and they were bivouacked together in a 
consentaneous confusion, never paralleled since 
the camp of Agramont. A prairie korall, and a 
Chinese court, the two extremes of humanity, 
seemed to have declared union for the nonce, at 
this Kaltesbad masque. Ladies and gentlemen 
were strewed in groups, in most admired disorder ; 
rosy, roaring children, were running round; mules 
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were let loose from bridles, chairs from bearers; a 
phalanstere of beggars were ransacking sundry neg- 
lected hampers; a troop of knapsacked pedestrians, 
each of whom might have been taken for a general- 
issimo from his attendant staff, were removing a 
load from the outer to the inner man; bottles were 
bursting, women were screaming; and, strewed 
over the area like débris of departing chaos, were 
scrap-books, scraps of cold turkey, flutes and accor- 
deons,camp-stools, towels, fruit and flowers, sauces, 
blankets, bonnets, spy-glasses, cheeses, chowders, 
eggs, soda, metheglin,matches, pipes,hams, lemons, 
shaw!ls,canteens of molasses, haversacks, and hand- 
kerchiefsof beef, patés de fois gras, which itinerant 
geese were pecking at; music-books, the Nouvelle 
Hélowse, bound with Don Juan; Alpenstocks and 
vivandiere's barrels—all jostling, rolling and toss- 
ing with a rushing abandon, which could only 
find its fit accompaniment in the hoarse tones 
of a stray-keyed hand-organ that ground dismal 
Ranz des Vaches in the very midst of the mé- 
lée. Ranged round at circular intervals, their 
heads hid under expansive chip hats, their feet 
dangling over the brink of the broad shelf on 
which we were, erect, as to their bodies, sat half 
a dozen misses sketching the amphitheatre. Their 
faces were averted from the company, but the 
aspect presented by their backs, chips and seden- 
tary uniformity, suggested neither more nor less 
than the idea of half-driven-in tacks, stuck along 
the edge of a dry-goods box. It is singular—the 
potency which clear atmosphere and natural ele- 
vation possess for affecting young ladies with the 
cacoethes pingendi, or painter's colic. 

In truth, it was an auctioneer’s paradise; and 
the succession of these observations of mine was 
commensurate to the celerity with which Peter 
Funk might have described “the lot.” But Vau- 
rien outstripped me. The practised rapidity of 
his coup d@il would have distanced Daguerre. 
In one second he had caught a glimpse of the 
Symposium ; in another, he had caught my eye, 
with a look which seemed to say, “ Voila le véri- 
table pittoresque!” in the third infinitesimal of time, 
he was streaking round like a turbot in a tornado, 
and making free warren of larder and cellar. A 
copious contribution from Ceres and Bacchus is, 
indeed, an indispensable ingredient in_ rustic 
amusements, as is demonstrated (superfluously, 
indeed) by the example of the immortal gods; 
and Vaurien had enough sagacity to know that 
wayfarers up the Righi, as well as Olympus and 
Helicon, were wont to adhibit fierce potations to 
their luncheon. 

The advent of a new cavalier made, of course, 
no impression upon anybody except the beggars. 
While looking around to “choose a ground and 
take my rest,” they rose en masse, a grisly cohort, 
successfully challenging my right to such a privi- 
lege. At length, mine host of the Kaltesbad, 
who said “J'ai l'honneur de vous saluer” at every 
word, brought me a subsidy, and immunity to 
continue my contemplation. 

My breakfast companions had all here effected 
a réunion. Little Gaspar and his papa were just 
arrived; and the former—poor little fellow !— 
gave proof, by his deep-heaved respiration, that 
his christening was no misnomer. Ah! none 
save those who have struggled up a mountain 
know the luxury of breathing. The first voice 
which became distinct amid the din was that of 
Mrs, G You will recollect she was the 
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stout Britoness who made the gloomy “ goat’s- 
milk” prediction at breakfast. Just now, she 
was looking extremely faint and swollen. Her 
complexion, between her mouth and ear, was 
almost maroon. 

“Guide! good guide!” said she, fracturing the 
small of an egg against a large stone, “ arn’t we 
more than half way yet?” 

“Exactly, Madam; since we passed yon 
shoulder below "— 

“Dear! dear! how’s that? what a distorted 
mountain! You don’t mean to say, now, that its 
shoulder is half way to its foot?” 

“La, mem, that’s nothing!” interposed an 
elbow-acquaintance; “just think of its taking you 
half a day to ride from its foot to its spur!” 

“Well, I don’t fancy any such misshapen 
mountains,” rejoined Mrs. G , helping herself 
to a pitcher of beer; “give me a handsome 
mountain, like that one in Italy—Saint Somebody 
or ’nother—all hewn out into a bold statue :— 
that’s what I call taste. Oh! you don’t know; 
you can see it all so nice, without going up and 
killing yourself. Mr. Owlton said the view was 
even finer from the bottom than the top. You 
can see all its parts from the bottom. Mr. Owlton 
went and sat on the Saint’s shoulder; really, Mr. 
Owlton put me quite in mind of Gulliver’s Travels. 
Mr. Owlton’s coat wouldn’t have made the Saint 
an epaulette. Mr. Owlton, don’t you fancy you 
see yourself on the Saint’s shoulder ?” 

But Mr. Owlton (who was no other than blue 
specs) was not at this moment “ fancy free” to 
carve shoulders out of memory. Apparently, all 
his ideas had for their object a very different 
department of the human anatomy,—the stomach. 
His eyes were protruding almost in contact with 
their glasses, as he bolted down little Gaspar’s 
six hard eggs, one after the other, without pepper 
or salt, seasoning them afterwards with a lusty 
pull at the nearest bottle he could lay hands 
upon. Little Gaspar looked quietly on, without 
comment, though he wagged beyond its blue- 
lipped portals a most enormous red tongue, which 
seemed to petition for employment. 

“Mr. MacShindig, how would you compare 
Mont Rhigi with Ben Lomond ?” 

The querist was a young man of about twenty- 
five, with a merry red face, sleek head, white 
teeth, blue eyes, and a gentle Albanian tuft upon 
his upper lip. His succinct person was com- 
pletely attired in a suit of white corduroys. No- 
body knew him ; he was attached to no particular 
party ; no one seemed to know even how he had 
come there. And yet, thanks to a joyous and 
tractable manner, a few petits soins which he 
bestowed around, and, above all, by an unstick- 
ling impudence, he had contrived to lier conver- 
sation with almost everybody, and, what is yet 
more singular, to impress everybody with the 
notion that he was acquainted with everybody else. 

Mr. MacShindig was a Scotchman,—et preterea 
mihil. If these words fail to convey an intelligible 
idea, it is the reader’s fault——not mine. But if I 
add that he was of a long body, encased in galli- 
gaskins, a gaunt visage, a straight, wide mouth, a 
huger nose, and bright cheek-bones, which always 
seemed to reflect the last rays of the setting sun, 
—if I add this key to his appearance,—concep- 
tion has no excuse for being at fault. At the 
moment of the last question, he sat masticating 
fromage de Brie, and tempering its aridity with 
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occasional draughts of white Swiss wine,—a pro. 
cess for which the taught contortions of his mouth 
indicated no keen gusto. A crumb of cheese 
had accidentally come in tickling contiguity with 
his larynx, at the juncture which his malicious 
interlocutor had selected for his appeal. So, 
whilst, by dint of coughing, clearing, and con. 
vulsing, he was racking the refractory atom 
slowly upward, I have found leisure to write the 
above description. At length the voice burst its 
fleshy bondage, as follows: 

“ Hoot, hoot, mon! a bonnie camparisoon, for- 
sooth! as ye wid campare this sorry mewel 0’ 
mine wi’ a breesk Shetland poony; as ye wid 
campare the spairkling mauntain-dew o’ Ben 
Nevis wi’ sic acid brewage as this mither o 
veenegar” (holding up the bottle). “ For a wa’er- 
fall, gie me the Coralyn; for a londskip, gie me 
the Hoighlans; for a gude creature-camfort, gie 
me John Barleycorn. Ye mun alloo, sir, tha’ this 
pairsimmon brew is boot a sair succedaneum.” 

“T confess, the pantry of the Kaltesbad needs 
overhauling. As for the cellar, it is probably 
above the spirit-level, as Charles Lamb says.” 

“Dear, delightful Charles Lamb!” sang Mrs, 
G——; “and does he really say so?” 

“Yes, Madam; and Charles Lamb made a 
curious observation upon Caledonian character. 
Do you remember, Mr. MacShindig, where he 
says that one can never cry halves to anything 
that turns up in a Scotchman’s company. A 
mere libel, I’m convinced. I'll trouble you for 
that last slice of cheese, sir.” 

So startled was Mr. MacShindig by this un- 
looked-for argumentum ad hominem so rhetorically 
put, that he suffered his thin bottle to fall, and its 
detested contents gurgled out in a bile-coloured 
brook at his feet. 

“ Hoot, mon! sin’ ye mak nae proveesion for 
yesel’, an’ willna’ peermit anither to enjoy his 
ane, tak it, an’ weelcoom, an’ the bootel, too. Ye 
mun be mickle improvident to carry naething in 
yer breeks. An’ I ken ye'll feel queasy enoo’, 
whin ye feenish that cheese,” muttered he, in an 
undertone. 

I turned again to the other group. 

“ Gaspar, behold the Glaziers, while I eat this 
wing,’ said blue specs, soothingly, his mouth 
full, his back towards the sublime objects specified. 

Gaspar continued to wag the protruding feature 
of his discourse, but without averting his eyes 
from the parental mouth, which he had been 
watching with the avidity o- a pointer. 

“The Glaziers!” repeated Corduroys, whom 
nothing had escaped, glancing, at the same time. 
toward a sister pedestrian; “the Glaziers! Oh! 
true; ‘distance lends enchantment,’ particularly 
when one looks ‘as through a glass, darkly.’ I! 
Campbell had studied optics as well as poetry. 
he would certainly have made some foot-note 
remarks on the visual effects of a glazed eye!” 

“I mean the mare de glass,” sputtered blue 
specs, with great wrath, and plunging his hand 
into his pocket with a desperation that rattled 
some mineral specimens which little Gaspar had 
been collecting. 

“ Isinglass in quartz! Save us, blue-eyed god- 
dess!” shrieked Corduroys, in affected terror, 
darting behind the young lady. “ You will not 
allow a man who lives in a glass house to brain 
me with stones, will you ?”’ 
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Sterne, I was forced to turn to another part of the 
picture. 

“Is that the Rapid Reuss?’ inquired Mrs, 
G——, who had sent for a fresh pitcher of beer, 
and was employing the moments of expectancy 
in “committing observations;” “dear me, how 
like a frightened snake it runs!” 

“The rivers of Switzerland,’ interposed a 
young lady who was mixing colours on her 
palette, “the rivers of Switzerland rush to their 
embouchure with an energy evidently born in the 
nursery of the Avalanche. The seasons set no 
mark to gauge their ceaseless flow. In the parch- 
ing summer they are most exuberant.” 

And, having made this gratuitous announce- 
ment ina rapid voice, whilst all were yet looking 
round to discover whence the unknown tones 
proceeded, she ceased, and fell to painting. 

The conversation reverted. “ But what makes 
the rivers so green?” demanded blue specs. 

“Oh, sir,’ answered a self-relying little de- 
moiselle, with that vivid suggestiveness for which 
young unmarried ladies are celebrated, “that’s 
easily explained. It’s the malachite bed below, 
glancing through. Mamma, don’t you remember 
those magnificent doors of malachite at the 
Crystal Palace, that you were so angry when 
father wouldn't buy one for your boudoir? They 
are dug from foreign parts. you know.” 

“ Weel, but, me daft young meestress, ye wud- 
na do ill to mind that the maylacheete be in the 
Muscoovete depeertment, noot the Sweess. But 
gang alang; dinna’ ye mind sic sma’ deeference, 
sin’ ye mak nae distinction between a green door 
an’ a green bed.” 

The Highlander was greatly exacerbated by 
the numerous rigs which Corduroys had lately 
run upon him, and, thongh naturally the most 
benign of men, had sought a retaliation some- 
where, which, compensating after the analogy of 
a triangular duel, might restore his ruffled com- 
placency. This was the explanation of his cap- 
tiousness towards the young lady, whose only 
offence was her manifestation of a tempting—too 
tempting—naiveté. He was now appeased. Not 
so the “daft young meestress” of his auda- 
cious soubriquet, whose discomfiture had instantly 


dammed the flow of her loquaciousness, and for | 


a moment deepened her aspect to a “ grass green” 
deep as the “ Prater’s” of Vienna. 

“Dinna ye mind, ye goggle-eyed gander!” 
screamed she, swallowing a mortified sob: “and 
who asked your advice? I guess I ken the defe- 
rence tween a Scotch green goose and a gentleman.” 

“Vivida! vivida!”’ urged the matron, who had 
also assumed an unrelaxable frown—* vivida, if 
you had hushed when I pinched you, you would 
never have brought this on yourself.” 

The reader must not complain if the enfretien 
of a Swiss féte champétre is more spirited than 
elegant. Such is life amid nature, where many 
meet and meet to part. The arbiters of taste and 
fon sometimes wear a strange incog. 

Meanwhile the Ranz des Vaches groaned and 
whistled from the organ in brisk competition with 
buzz, chatter, and rattle, which rang unceasingly. 
The Scotchman indulged in dismal sneers when- 
ever any one paid a passing compliment to the 
national composition, and would make no con- 
cession to the real feeling which some of the na- 
tives testified. At first he contented himself with 
demanding raw cotton to stop his ears with. Not 
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without much pains, he succeeded in apprising, 
by gestures, almost all the company of his dissatis- 
faction. Raw cotton was not forthcoming, but a 
sportsman from Canton Vaud offered an ingenious 
substitute, in the form of two waddings strongly 
impregnated with powder, which he coolly ex- 
tracted from his double-barrelled fowling-piece, 
and proffered to MacShindig, with an unexcited, 
but stern courtesy, that would seem to bode little 
good to its object. But the Scot was actuated by 
prejudices, too violently anti-Helvetic, to admit of 
his profiting by a simple suggestion. It may be 
questioned whether any hint milder than a bullet, 
could have worked its way to his brain. He 
continued a variety of uneasy symptoms, expres- 
sive of the same species of disdain which Halevy 
evinced on hearing the Negro Minstrels—symp- 
toms which appeared aggravated instead of mel- 
lowed, by the succession of alternating drinks, 
Presently he gave an impatient bound and made 
for his wallet—to draw forth a bagpipe. After clear- 
ing his throat with a long preliminary pull at the 
bell glass, he stood up and demanded audience. 

“Leddies an’ gentlemen—I ken wi’ submee- 
sion, that I be an inadequeete museceean o’ the 
nooble anstrument wi’ whilk I am aboot to regale 
yer lugs. Boot mak allooance for defeeciency, its 
deep veeritable tones shud pleed me muckle 
grace wi a’ who hae taste enoo’ to detest yon 
cow-hoorn. Can ony one deny that the loovliest 
muse o’ the nine must be dispaireged by sic cow an’ 
bull sairenadin’ as a Rants de Vosh? Can ony ane 
deny that a bogpeepe is the psalmody o’ soond ? 
Leedies, let us restair the muse’s sweetness an’ 
yer ane wi a thrilling air; the bogpeepe was made 
on Ben Nevis, an’ it strikes on the same key as 
the music o’ the spheres.” 

With this introduction, he struck up such a 
caterwauling, that all hands were clapped upon all 
ears like the stops on a flute. The sportsman 
glared. An infuriated Ranz des Vachian sprang 
up, brandishing a cheese-knife, and with a toma- 
hawk flourish, plunged it through and through the 
music-swollen bag—an operation which caused 
the “auncient air o’ Scots wee Hae” to evaporate 
into an untimely and untuneful “sough.” Yet 
MacShindig continued—with cracking cheeks, 
and flashing eyes, unconscious of interruption. 
His inspiration was upon him, and, like that of 
the “ Ancient Mariner” must have vent ;—and so 
it did, until a huge hand, with the force of an 
orchestral clash, descended on his back. The 
truth was then apparent; MacShindig was glo- 
riously drunk. 

The sour wine, the bitter ale, and the ill-con- 
cocted punch which he had imbibed, stirred by 
the Duleamara melodies which ensued, had done 
their work. He was transferred to the custody 
of a guide. 

“Jane! Jane!” called, invitingly, a red-cheeked 
dame, “come quick, and take a draught of this 
nice, blue milk.” 

“ Thank you. mamma,” returned her elated pet, 
“not I; this gentleman is mixing me such a nice 
glass of claret and soda.” 

“ Mercy on us!—didn’t I tell you never to taste 
sour wine? Come, this instant, and drink your 
milk. The foaming spring of innocence,’ conti- 
nued she, with an explanatory smile to Cord- 
uroys. “It’s your true pastoral elixir—the only 
refreshment without money and without price— 
fresh and free. Pray, sir, won't you partake ?” 
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“Thank you, Madam, 


“New milk, I own, is very fine, 
Just foaming from the cow, 
Yet I prefer my pint of wine”— 
“I'm drinking claret now’’—rejoined he, pressing 
the Seltz machine which he had purloined from 
the Burgomaster. “It might not agree with me 
just now, to attempt anything in the milky way.” 

The lady's generous invitation was more cor- 
dially received in other quarters. No less than a 
dozen thirsty souls repaired to share her bounty, 
some lacing the rich fluid into punch, others toss- 
ing it off aw naturel. Madame sustained the cha- 
racters of Lady Bountiful and Dairy Maid, with 
much grace; but in a few moments a squabble 
arose, which must have soured all the milk in 
her system. The pure beverage, of which she 
had so vaunted the gratuitous bestowal, was, con- 
trary to her confiding expectations, attended by a 
perfect galaxy, in the shape of an addition or bill. 
These accounts are the result of certain ratiocina- 
tive convolutions in the brains of mountain mathe- 
maticians, which the most dexterous reckoner of 
the plain is incompetentto pursue. Theaccountant 
withdraws to his cave counter; and before reap- 
pearing has eliminated a numerical statement 
which he proceeds to present @ la Shylock. In the 
present instance, the lady, who had not “ the gift of 
tongues,” was hopelessly perplexed by the lengthy 
catalogue of kreutzers and batz which her tormen- 
tor read forth with the volubility of a town crier 
and the gesticulation of a madman. In her deep 
dilemma, she stared around for the recent partici- 
pants of her innocent indulgence, but they were 
not to be found. The foe was urgent; she shrank 
before the earnestness of his appeals, though un- 
convinced; and covering her retreat with the 
proffer of a fat purse, which was instantly seized, 
drawn off, and returned in a condition as chapfallen 
as its owner. 

“Ah! Madam,” said Corduroys, as she was re- 
counting her misfortune, “I condole with you, 
but it does not pay to ‘milk another’s cow’ in 
these parts—I made that discovery in Savoy.” 

“Then why didn't you tell me of their seampish- 
ness? Unsophisticated, indeed! they have all the 
vices of civilization except manners. Faugh! the 
brute nearly choked me. And he said his cow 
yielded forty bottles of milk aday. And I should 
like to know what made you go on so to Jane, 
about this ‘ pastoral scene,’—pastoral cut-throats !” 

“Excuse me, Madam; but I had exclusive refe- 
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rence to the browsing goats, the Geneva clergy. 
men, and the bien chaussées calves, which the zephyrs 
are occasionally revealing to view. I confess 
that, in my opinion, they impart an extremely pasto- 
ral aspect to the groups, if not to the scenery.” 

The lady flung away like an ill-banged shuttle. 
cock, to seek blue specs. She would not remain 
a moment longer near such a den of thieves. Mr. 
Owlton has just embraced a similar resolution; 
and after telling her, in a lamentable voice, that 
the devil was once cheated on a Sunday, he com- 
menced endeavouring to rouse MacShindig from 
his lethargy. This operation was more easily 
effected than was the capture of his donkey, which 
had been amusing herself by strolling off in quest 
of “fresh woods and pastures new,” evincing no 
disposition to return to her ancient monotony of 
allegiance. After repeatedly futile attempts to 
reclaim the truant, Owlton abandoned the game 
and awakened his guide. The latter was an 
accomplished donkey-charmer. Lighting his ‘bit 
cutty’ or stump of a pipe, which he had snapped 
off in swearing at the fleas, he started on a stroll; 
not after the donkey,—oh, no! he was too old to 
attempt such direct fascination. But like a be- 
sieging general, inspecting the enemy's circum- 
vallations, he set forth; Madame L’Anesse, all the 
while looking intently, switching her tail, and 
fly-flapping her ears so sagaciously, speculating 
deeply upon his intentions, as if she knew him of 
old for a gay deceiver—and so, indeed, she did. 
But about the time that, growing most jealous of 
his averted eyes and encroaching lounge, she was 
sheering off to give him a wider berth, he just hap- 
pened to walk over her trailing lariot without 
seeing it—bringing her up with a jerk that would 
choke a buffalo. And then the tug—the tableau 
—the fantoccini! Let us, like Herr Driesbach, 
drop a curtain. 

And now for our last tramp in the march of 
magnificence. En avant—we have rolled up our 
tents. Blue specs has taken his last look at the 
primeval rocks; MacShindig has taken his pull 
at the medizval cognac. Our Thalian damsels are 
lithely bounding. Mules are reclaimed to attelage 
—guides are as busy as falling bricks. Oaths and 
kicks at last prevail over passive endurance. 
Mine host again runs out; this time to bestow his 
benediction —“ Mesdames et Messieurs, J ai l honneur 
de vous saluer,”/—and we have taken up the line 
of march. 

(To be continued.) 


THE LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS. 


BY SARAH ANDERTON. 


I'vE gathered up my world of Hope, 
Delight, Ambition, Love— 

Desire’s once wide, unbounded scope, 
In thee, thou meek-eyed Dove! 


Thoughts, busy, sleepless, wont to roam 
Through all created things, 

Like nestlings, to thy bosom come, 
And foid their weary wings. 


O, joy! at last within my grasp, 
My soul's content, I see! 

O rapture—happiness—to clasp 
My universe in thee! 
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No, no! wild words are these—despair, 
Not happiness, I know: 

To think how vast the stake I dare 
On one uncertain throw ! 


For in thine eyes’ so*t, living gaze, 
Latent, Death’s shadows sleep, 
And even thy breast, in future days, 

A true faith may not keep! 


Despair from Love we cannot part, 
Nor sunder Hope and Fear; 

In thee, both woe and bliss of heart 
Are only drawn more near! 
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THE RED OAKS SCHOOL THREE YEARS AGO. 


BY MARION DIX SULLIVAN. 


A MERRY jingle of small bells,—a clatter of| “And that,” rejoined Tom, “is as high as any 


horses’ feet on the hard snow,—the joyous bark of 
a large dog,—the ring of an iron-heeled boot or 
the pavement,—and the lines were thrown back 
with “ Steady now, Clifford !*’ “ See to him, Juba!” 
and Tom Bolder dashed in at the street door, 
sprang up stairs in just five leaps, and with a 
loud rap burst into Harry Somers’ room, before the 
latter had time to brush away about half a dozen 
tears from his bright boyish cheeks, which he did 
in haste, and before Fanny Somers had time to 
put down her apron-full of kittens and run to the 
window, where she found the bk»y colt Clifford 
standing quite still, and Juba, the large dog, sitting 
down close before him, and leaning his head 
against Clifford’s breast, with an expression of eye 
which plainly said “ Never you fear, my young 
friend! there is no danger: if there were any, I 
should see it first, and should defend you to the 
last.” 

Fanny held up a kitten to him, but he did not 
seem to think it large enough to growl at, merely 
winking nervously at it with the other eye, while 
the tiny kitten made a high back at him through 
the glass and then turned and scratched Fanny. 

“ And you are really going, Harry! all packed 
up and strapped; flute and violin locked in their 
cases. The latter instrument must be unpacked 
immediately,” continued Tom, looking sedulously 
around at everything except the traces of Harry’s 
chagrin; “ for mother and Hetty, and Hatty and 
Jenny, and Ben and Jim, are impatiently waiting 
for me to bring your mother, Fanny, and yourself 
to spend a jolly evening with us. Wait a mo- 
ment, while I put on Clifford’s blanket, by way of 
informing him that he is to wait half an hour, 
and then speak to your mother about it.” So say- 
ing, he went downstairs at three leaps. Thetears 
came into Harry’s eyes again, “Oh, if I were as 
tall and strong as he!”’ 

Presently arose the hum of voices from below ; 
mother insisting that she could not spend Harry’s 
last evening away from home, and Tom and 
Fanny persuading her that it would be much 
better for themall. Tom came up flushed with vic- 
tory, exclaiming, “ We’ve won! we've conquered! 
In half an hour they will be ready. Clifford is 
nodding in his blanket, and Juba is asleep in the 
sleigh with the lines in his mouth. You are all 
ready, and now let us sit down and talk freely of 
whatever makes you glad or sorry.” 

“T will,’ cried Harry. “I am obliged to keep 
on my best face before mother and Fanny, the part- 
ing with me is sorrow enough for them! I can trust 
you, Tom; you will not betray me. I know I must 
teach a school, if I keep on at college. I do not 


like to compel mother and Fanny to such rigid | 
economy for the next two years, as they have 


practise during the last two. But this school 
teaching is my one particular aversion. Tom, if 
I were as strong as you! if I were as tall as you! 
Look here, Tom,” said he, pulling him up to the 
large mirror. “See, lam only up to your shoul- 
der.” 


good-looking boy of eighteen, and a sophomore, 
ought to wish to be. Look, and pity me, Harry ;— 
a big, clumsy six-footer of eighteen, with frowzly 
yellow hair, and sky-blue eyes, as inexpressive as 
those of the owls on Aunt Anne’s sampler. 
Everybody thinks I am a man, and ought to 
know everything; while 1 am so awkward that 
I do not know where to put my immense paws, 
or how to keep out of anybody's way at a party, 
or hide myself from everybody's gaze at church. 
| If I could only exchange conditions with you :— 
your figure is perfect symmetry; your brown 
eyes express everything kind and beautiful that 
was ever dreamed of; and your hair falls in 
bright chestnut curls "— 

“ Bah! I know it!” cried Harry, in excessive 
disgust; “I look just like a girl.” 

“ Not at all; you have all manly accomplish- 
ments ;—you can ride, drive, fence, and shoot. 
Besides, you are growing: who could expect to 
recover all at once from that terrible sickness? 
But what, pray, made you feel so very small all 
at once ?” 

“ Why, Uncle Sol has just been in here, and ”"— 

“Captain Solomon Gibbens!” exclaimed Tom, 
rolling up his eyes, and laying his finger solemnly 
beside his nose. “ Doubtless, ye are the people, 
and wisdom shall perish with you. Don’t tell 
me what he said; I know every word of it. 
Now, Harry, Iam going to confide to you some- 
thing that cost me bitter tears of shame. Brush 
those away from your cheeks, my boy ;—they 
can't shine by the side of those I shed. You are 
the first person I ever told; but you'll not expose 
me. "Twas last winter, when I went down east 
a hundred miles—I wish it had been a thousand ! 
I wish it had been to Timbuctoo! However, I 
don't care now. Indeed, after I have left college, 
I don’t care who knows it. Well, ‘twas a year 
ago: I was about starting to my school, as big as 
I now am. Captain Solomon called in. ‘ Well, 
my boy,’ said he, ‘ you are about taking command 
of a small ship; and, as I have commanded a 
large one, lam going to give you a little advice. 
Be the master. Hold your ferule always in your 
hand, and hit every one that gives you a saucy 
look, or answers back, or moves slowly to obey 
you. Lay down strict rules at first, and make 
severe examples of all who break them. This is 
the only way.’ 

“*Well, Captain Solomon ought to know,’ 
thought I. 

“Qn the way, I arranged and wrote down 
twelve rules, strict as possible. On the first 
morning, I walked haughtily up to my desk, with 
a big ferule in my hand, and looked defiantly 
round on fifty scholars,—many tall, womanly 
girls, very large boys, and several young men. 
I read my twelve severe rules, and expressed my 
firm determination to punish any deviation from 
them. I saw that I had not produced an agree- 








able impression; but they behaved with great 
propriety during the day, and, although I watched 
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nervously, I could find no opportunity to use the 
ferule. ‘Never mind,’ thought I; ‘to-morrow 
will be more propitious.’ I dismissed the school, 
and remained to write some copies. When the 
house was still, I raised my eyes from my work, 
and was surprised to see the young men and 
large boys still in their seats, looking steadily at 
me. ‘You are dismissed,’ said I. ‘We are not 
ready to go,’ replied one of the smaller boys; ‘ we 
have something to say to you first.’ ‘ Well, what 
do you want? eried I, rising, and grasping the 
ferule. On this, the speaker—a small boy, not so 
large as you, Harry, with calm, mild eyes, and a 
sweet, honest face,—stepped out into the floor 
before me, while all the young men and boys 
followed, and ranged themselves behind him. 
They fixed their eyes on me, not impudent, but 
cool and determined ; and their young leader (in 
everything as in this:—his name is George King, 
or ‘King George, as they call him) said quietly 
to me,‘ Your rules are too severe; they cannot 
be kept. Your ferule is too heavy; a blow from 
it might kill us. We do not need a ferule, nor 
any such rules. We mean to do just right; to 
treat you well, and learn all we can from you. 
We will treat you like a gentleman, if you will 
treat us like gentlemen.’ He paused, and they 
all stood, like brazen statues, gazing on me. I 
quailed before them. The blood rushed to my 
forehead. I covered my face with my hands. 
‘They are right, brave fellows! said I, in my 
agonized heart; ‘ they are right, and I am wrong.’ 
I took my rules and ferule, and threw them into 
the fire; and then, with a strong effort, pressing 
back my tears, as every eye glistened before me, 
I gave my hand to King George, who grasped it 
silently. They all crowded round to shake hands 
with me, but no one could speak, and I left them. 
A hum of husky voices rose behind me, in which 
I distinguished the words, ‘ Noble fellow! we'll 
stand up for him to the last!’ and, before I was 
out of sight, they gave three cheers for ‘ Master 
Bolder.’ I hurried home, and, locking myself in 
my room, wept, with shame and sorrow that I 
had been so misled by Captain Sol, and with joy 
that I had found such friends. 

“*How do you like your school?’ asked my 
hostess, that night. 

“+ Very much, indeed, was my reply. 

“Kind looks, confiding looks, met me on all 
sides next morning. More than once I turned 
aside to brush away the tears that would start 
into my eyes. That was my first and last diffi- 
culty. There never was a fault which a few 
gentle words in prwate—not before the school— 
would not cure. And now, King Harry, hold up 
your head; human nature is the same every- 
where. 

“One thing more. At the close of the morning 
session, I found resolution to say, with a smiling 
face, and a tolerably steady voice, ‘ My friends, I 
came here yesterday with twelve strong rules, 
and a strong ferule to enforce them; but, as I 
learn that they are all superfluous, I have thrown 
them into the fire. I shall rely upon your good 
sense and good nature to carry us comfortably 
through the winter. You are dismissed.’ There- 
upon, King George sprang into the middle of the 
house, and, waving his cap above his head, broke 
into a wild hurrah, in which he was joined by 
the whole of the boys. The girls clapped their 
hands, and laughed, and cried; then they each 





came to my desk with a low courtesy and a 
loving smile, with which they passed out.” 

“Thank you, thank you, my dear Tom! Yon 
have blown away all my fears and vexations. | 
don't care if I am small; I don't care for Uncle 
Solomon; I'll not pretend to more strength and 
dignity than belong to me. I'll do no flogging, 
but try kindness and courtesy instead.” 

“Stop, Harry. What is there in your mind 
now that you do not speak ?” 

“Just what is in yours, Tom. Just what good 
Mary Brown used to teach us at the Sabbath- 
school, when we were five years old. Yes, Tom, 
you learned it then first; but my mother taught 
me it when I was only three. Good old Mary 
Brown used to say, ‘ Whatever you resolve to do, 
commit it to the Lord, and trust him to help you 
with it. If your lesson perplexes you, ask him 
to assist you. If you are alone, and afraid, pray 
to him. He is always near those who call on 
him. Do nothing without a prayer in your heart 
to the Saviour.’ Poor old Mary Brown has long 
been in heaven; but her words live always in 
our minds. The habit of mental prayer is as 
natural as breathing to me, and as constant; and 
the effect is that, with the Saviour always before 
me, and a prayer to him always in my heart, I 
cannot cherish unkindness ; I cannot hold to any- 
thing which I find to be wrong; I cannot deceive.” 

“The same precisely with me, Harry; and if 
I ever have any success in life, it is owing to this 
habit.” 

“How much good you have done me, Tom! 
I was perfectly miserable when you came. My 
uncle had been telling me what a bad school I 
am going to take ;—how the boys have flogged 
their teachers, and insulted them in a hundred 
ways. Now, Tom, you know I am cowardly; 
but I am gentlemanly; I do not wish to be in- 
sulted by a score of stout, hard-fisted country lads, 
one of whom would be more than a match for a 
city boy. But now! don't fear. Following good 
Mary Brown’s directions,—always looking to God, 
and depending on him,—I shall keep up my 
courage, and do my best.” 


“ But, Harry, one thing; I speak to you like an 
old soldier ;—I have served one campaign. These 
young people have prodigious spirits; they must 
laugh, or cry, or fight, or frolic, or something. 
You cannot repress their spirits. They must 
have some safety-valve. Ikeptthree. One was, 
when they could not keep still any longer, to let 
them all rise, and clap their hands, and laugh 
heartily, for three minutes; after which I gave 
them one minute to whisper, and one to compose 
themselves before study. The second (oh, how 
I wished I had your violin!) was, in the bad 
weather, when they could not play, to let them 
march all round the house, for five minutes, to 
some old muster-tune,— Jefferson and Liberty, 
or ‘Yankee Doodle,—which all who could 
whistle were required to pipe up.” 

“ Your own bright invention, Tom.” 

“The third one (oh, Harry, how I wished I 
had your voice, which everybody but me calls 
an angel’s voice—I'll not flatter even my best 
friend)—but I see you guess the third one.” 

“Yes, thank you; and I shall practise it in my 
school.” 

“ Do, and it will be the salvation of your influ- 
ence.” 
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“ But this George King—were those his letters | 
you have read me?” | 

“The same. He is an orphan, who supports | 
himself by working on a farm, and studies all his 
leisure, accepts no pecuniary assistance, and 
incurs no obligation. He is the smallest and the 
smartest boy of seventeen that I ever knew,— 
born for a leader. The country will find him 
out when she is wanting one. Now we must go. | 
Clifford shakes his bells, and Juba is barking. 
We'll take the violin, and John Bennet will play 
half the evening. The Deacon's family are | 
coming to help make out the dance.” 

“ All ready, Fanny 2%” 

“ All ready,” said Fanny. 

“ All ready, mother?” 

“ All ready,” said mother. “Tom, dear, drive 
carefully.” 

“Oh, yes; Clifford’s always careful.” 

And away they are all gone, with merry bells 
and glad hearts. Wearied with long standing, 
and altogether disgusted with city noises, Clifford 
flew, rather than ran, the few miles which 
brought them to Squire Bolder’s, in the nearest 
country town. Juba preceded him, barking 
furiously at every creature he met, as much as to 
say, “ Let alone my colt.” | 

Mrs. Somers almost lost her breath, and quite 
lost all courage. “Tom, dear, is the colt quite 
safe?’ said she. 

“ Oh, quite safe,” cried Tom, confidently. “ But, | 
you see, Mrs. Somers, he is just like a child; 
he is in a hurry to see home again. It seems 
a week to him since we came in town. I shall 
bring you home with Old Pomp, whom you know 
very well.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Somers; “I am hardly 
acquainted with Clifford yet.” 

The red twilight had faded, and the candles 
gleamed from the windows of Bolder Cottage,— 
a grand fabric to bear so modest a name. 

There was Tom’s twin sister Hetty (Henrietta), 
and there was Hatty, whom Harry had all his 
life firmly believed to be the most beautiful, gen- 
tle, and sweet-tempered girl in the whole habit- 
able world, but he had never said any such thing, 
and had been especially heedful that no one 
should infer it from his looks or conduct. 

On this occasion, however, Hatty looked so 
irresistibly sweet and pensive, and it was such 
an affecting circumstance that they should be 
separated for a whole winter, that each of them 
should be obliged to seek another partner for the | 
dance, another kind listener to their best and | 
gentlest thoughts, it had nearly betrayed them 
both, 

Said Harry quietly to Tom, “ Uncle Solomon 
thought I might be in danger of giving offence by 
making a favourite of one of my school-girls: I 
think there will be nothing to fear on that score, 
while I retain the memory of your sisters.” 

“]T found myself in no danger,” replied Tom, 
glancing towards the piano, where Fanny was 
playing a gay air. 

And now, while they are enjoying themselves 
at Squire Bolder’s, let us precede Harry to the | 
Red Oaks Village (so called from a grove which | 

} 
| 


has long since disappeared), in the town of B., to | 
see how they are preparing for his reception. 
They have just finished the new school-house. 
It is light and convenient, with green blinds. | 
The school-room has rows of desks on each side, 
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and in the centre a large open space for classes 
to stand for recitation. This space is twenty feet 
long, and twelve broad. The hall door is at one 
end, and at the other the fire-place and the mas- 
ter’s desk. 

Outside there is the open play-ground, the ska- 
ting-pond, the long well-filled wood-house, &c., 
&e. 

“Now, boys,” said the committee,“ you have a 
nice house, and you shall have a good teacher. 
Behave like men, and do not insult your master. 
Let us have no more trouble. Our village has 


| got so bad a name, that I find it very difficult to 


induce anybody to take it. I had to go to a great 


_ distance and say full as much as was true in its 
favour.” 


“T am going to school to learn,” said John Beal, 
who was twenty-one years of age, “I do not wish 
to play or to make mischief, but if the master 
insults and ridicules me, it’s a wonder if I don't 


| pay him.” 


“Just so with me,” said Will Barry; “I'll treat 


‘him well if he treats me well.” 


“Well,” exclaimed Joe Douner, “I have been 
flogged, and shamed, and worried all my life by 
masters, and now I am seventeen, and I hate 


| books and lessons. I am, I rather guess, the tall- 


est and strongest one in the school; and I shall 
drag the master out and thrash him the first time 
he touches a scholar, especially if it’s a girl. My 
sister Lucy was feruled last winter, when I was 


| away,so that her hand is grown out of shape, and 
_only for whispering to know where the lesson 


was. I have that to revenge.” 

“But this man didn’t do it,” said John Beal. 

“No, he didn’t, but the first saucy thing he does 
do, or threaten to do, will bring me about his ears. 
I hope he is a big, strong man. I can’t fight with 
a little puny fellow.” 

“Look there, Joe,” whispered Lucy, as they 
wentto church the next Sunday. “That is the 
new master. Ain't he pretty!” 

“What? where?” cried Joe. “What, only that! 
That nice little girl, in boy’s clothes, with dear lit- 
tle curls. That's too bad! No fighting for me; but 
if he is saucy to you, Lucy, I will put him in the 
chip-basket, and carry him out on my shoulder.” 

The congregation were accustomed to join in 
singing the hymns, and Harry's voice, not loud 


_and startling, not deep and hoarse, but low and 


sweet, came to every ear, and thrilled every 
heart. 

I have heard that voice. It is an angel voice. 
This is no fable. The Swedish Nightingale has 


/a sweet female voice, but this is a clear manly 


voice, sweeter even than hers. In the afternoon 
he was invited into the choir, where he modestly 
took the least conspicuous place. At eight 
o'clock on the next morning,—one hour before 
school-time,—most of the young men and boys 
assembled on the hill before the school-house for 
coasting. Harry was only a few minutes behind 
them. He met them all coming down, and stood 
aside for them to pass, bidding them a kind good 
morning. He walked slowly, for them to over- 
take him on their way back, but as they did not 
seem inclined to do so, he turned about and 
went to meet them. “I could not resist the 


| sport this morning,” said he to Will Barry, who was 
_the leader of the returning procession. “I used 


to coast when I was a smaller boy than I am now, 
but I believe I have forgotten how to manage a 
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sled ; if I can learn again, I shall get somebody to 
make me one.” 

“Won't you take a turn on mine?” said Will 
Barry; it’s a pretty large one.” 

“Thank you,” said Harry,“ I shall be very glad 
to do so.” So he and Will Barry led off the pro- 
cession, amidst the hurrahs of the astonished boys, 
whose previous teachers had never compromised 
their dignity by taking any notice of their amuse- 
ments. As they came up the hill, Harry assist- 
ing to draw up Will's large sled, a little boy ran 
to meet them, carrying a large, heavy ferule, which 
he presented to the master with a low bow. 

“ My father sends this to you, Sir, with his re- 
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spects; he says you'll have plenty of use for it, | 


and you must not spare it. He'll send you 
another when this is worn out.” 

Harry stopped and took the ferule, while the 
boys all gathered round him, “It is a very hand- 


some one,” said he, “and I am exceedingly | 


obliged to your father. I shall have plenty of 
use for it, but it seems to me it would be more 
convenient for ruling copy-books if it was just 
half as long. If you would cut it in two for me,” 
said he to Will Barry, “I will give you the other 
half for your trouble.” . 

“Qh, it’s not to rule copy-books,” cried the small 
boy ; “ we have the ruled books.” 

“Then what is it for?” said Harry with an 
expression of wonder. 

“ Why it’s to ferule the boys and girls with.” 

“ Not the girls!” exclaimed Harry. “I should be 
ashamed to strike a girl; and as to the boys, why 
you see they are most of them larger than I, and 
the small ones are, very likely, stronger. No,no; 
I came here to teach, notto flog. I'll do my very 
best to teach all that want to be taught, but those 
that want to be feruled, must get some bigger 
man to do it for them. Come, boys, we have 
time for another coast before nine o'clock.” 

When they entered the school-house, the boys 
watched to see him put on the awful dignity 
which they supposed inseparable from the office 
of school-master, and which many of them were 
so anxious to upset; but he did not put it on. He 
went about speaking good-naturedly to each one, 
examining their books, &c. The ferule he put 
into his desk, saying it would be a very good bat, 
when they had a game of ball. 

Everything went on very smoothly, and the 
boys were let out for their morning recess. As 
they were about starting for a coast, Harry came 
running out, with his cap in his hand, and laugh- 
ing. 

“T declare,” said he, “I am afraid to stay alone 
with so many girls—you must take me with 
you.” 

The boys raised a shout of merriment, and 
offered him a dozen sleds on the moment. He 
accepted the one belonging to the most savage 
and morose-looking boy in the school, Clare Maris, 
the son of the Mr. Maris who had sent Harry the 
ferule. He and his three brothers were constantly 
scolded and beaten by their father, who, though 
in other respects a very good and sensible man, 
believed it to be his duty to punish every offence 
severely,and so managed them, that little of love 
or kindness was left in their hearts. Clare had 
been beaten on that very morning, for threatening 
to “come it” over the littlke new master. He had 
come to school with bitter and irritated feelings, 
but Harry’s reception of the ferule had softened 
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him at once, and he never feit kinder and hap- 
pier than when he took the good-natured master 
on his sled, while the others respectfully waited 
for them to jead otf. Harry set up a grand hurrah 
as they went off, in which he was joined by the 
entire troop. 

“ You have a capital sled, and I am very much 
obliged to you,” said Harry to Clare, as he assisted 
him to draw up the sled. 

“You are welcome to the use of it any time,” 
said Clare, laughing, “and I'll take a flogging for 
pay.” 

“Just think of it, now,” said Harry; “Iam 
hardly so large as you, and not half so strong. 
How old are you?” 

“ Fourteen,” replied Clare. 

“Only fourteen, and so tall! I am really 
ashamed to own that I am eighteen years old.” 

“ Now I will own to you, sir, that I am ashamed 
to be so big and so ignorant,” said Clare, blushing. 

“ Well, then, let us shake hands. You help me 
in coasting, and I'll help you in your lessons.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

“The girls must take their turn, now.” 

“T believe they are taking it, sir.” 

And so they were,—having a sort of wild gipsy 
dance, with gipsy music; but when the master 
entered, he found them all in their seats, flushed, 
but still, and apparently absorbed in study. 

On that evening Mr. Maris called on the mas- 
ter. He was exceedingly grave and distant. 
Harry received him very cordially, saying to 
him, 

“You have some fine boys in the school. I 
like them very much, and hope they will like 
me, too.” 

“ They tell me,” said Mr. Maris, sternly, “ that 
you will have no punishments. That will never 
do. Boys must be flogged.” 

“Tf they behave well?’ asked Harry. 

“They never behave well, sir.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Maris, if I had been watching, I 
could not have found any occasion to-day, to 
punish any one.” 

* But you will have, and you must flog them. 
We hired you—” 

“To teach the school, which I shall do, to the 
best of my ability. But most of them are larger 
than I, and there are many of them more than a 
match for me. Will you come and help me flag 
them if they need it?” 

“ With great pleasure,” cried Mr. Maris. 

“Thank you, sir,—I will certainly send for you 
when it is necessary.” 

But Mr. Maris, greatly to his surprise, was 
never sent for. 


” 


“Well, how do you like the little man, Joe?’ 
asked John Beal, as they turned into the Liberty 
road. “ You seem to be watching him.” 

“Yes,” replied Joe Brown, “I have watched 
him all day, but I don’t make up my mind till I 
see how he treats Julien. ‘That poor fellow is as 
smart as anybody, but, just because he is brown 
as an Indian, which he can’t help, every block- 
head of a master takes it upon himself to knock 
him about, and call him Cuff and Pompey, or at 
best, Julius Cwsar.. The poor fellow had made 
up his mind not to come to school this winter, 
but I persuaded him, and promised to see that he 
was well used. He'll be at school to-morrow, 
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and I'll be there too—and then the master must 
look out.” 

Harry had remarked Julien Seaver at church, 
and inquired his name. He was first attracted 
by his sweet alto voice, and then interested by 
the deep melancholy, almost despair, in his 
beautiful features——and then astonished, that so 
sombre a veil should be spread over so fine a 
face. He was glad to see the boy at school, and, 
as soon as the reading was over, he went directly 
to his desk, which was next to Joe Downer’s, the 
Jatter having secured it for him the day before, in 
order to protect him from insult. 

“Good morning, Julien,” said he, kindly; “lam 
glad you are coming to my school. I heard your 
voice in church. You have a very fine alto, and 
we are going to have singing in the school,—not 
only sacred music, but songs and glees. I shall 
depend on you for the alto.” 

Julien’s dark face brightened with pleasure, 
and the tears started into Joe Downer’s eyes. He 
hastily brushed them off, and began to study very 
hard, as Harry continued, 

“But we must not neglect the more important 
matters. Will you let me see your books?” 

Julien was proud to show them. They were 
quite clean, and his progress was not exceeded 
by that of any one of his age, in school. 

Harry left him, with a few kind and encourag- 
ing words; and, as he departed, Julien turned, 
with a look of delight, to Joe; but Joe was using 
his handkerchief, and his face was not visible. 

“Tim, mind you,” cried one of the small, bad 
boys, “the master leaves his big ferule at home, 
and he don't dare to whip anybody. Let us cut 
a few shines, now.” 

“So we will,’ said Tim. “Let's rub his desk 
over with charcoal!” 

“ And I'll pin a newspaper on to his coat-tail!” 
cried Jerry. 

“ And I'll make faces at him!” said Bill. 

“ Hallo, you young rascals,” cried Joe Downer, 
“look at me! I rather guess I’m pretty big and 
strong. If Iam not,I rather s’pose I could get 
some help.” (Looking round.) 

“T rather guess you could,” said Will Barry. 

“ Shouldn't wonder,” said Clare Maris. 

“Well,” continued Joe, doubling his fist, and 
shaking it in the faces of the astonished rebels, 
“IT tell you this——one and all of you. The first 
one that begins to cut up a shine, or to insult the 
master, in any way—mind, in any way,—shall be 
knocked off this coasting ground, and specially 
flogged by me, every day, for one week or 
more.” 

The rebellious party shrank away in terror, and 
the subject of shines was never again alluded to. 

“Mr. Downer,” said Harry, as they came out 
of school that night, “have you time to walk a 
little way with me?” 

This happened to be the first time Joe had ever 
been called Mister, and it pleased him mightily. 
He was gratified that somebody had at last dis- 
covered that he had arrived at manhood, and was 
candid enough to own the fact. 

“Certainly, sir,” he replied. 

“IT want to ask you about the boy who came 
with you to-day. He is not a negro?” 
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so, and think very ill of us, because we treat him 
like one of the family. They take no notice of 
him. He is so miserable because he is black. 
He says he would gladly be skinned all over, if 
he could by that means become white.” 

“ Poor fellow! It is really sad.” 

“ Yes, sir. We want to keep him until his edu- 
cation is finished but he thinks he must go home 
directly.” 

“ Where is his home ?” 

“The Sandwich Islands, or one of them. His 
mother was a native, and she married an officer 
of a French ship, which was stopping there. She 
was related to the royal family. Her husband 
called himself Julian Seaver, or, Julien Sivre, as 
my uncle says it should be. He went away with 
the ship, promising to return within a year; but 
he never came. When Julien was old enough 
to walk alone, he used to go to all the vessels 
that came in, to inquire for his father, but he 
never could hear of him. 

“ When he was ten years old his mother died, 
and as he could not persuade any one to take him 
on board a vessel, he managed to get into my 
uncle’s vessel, just as she was about sailing, and 
conceal himself for several days, till they were 
far from land, when he came out, almost starved. 
My uncle heard his story, and pitied him very 
much, 

“ He brought him home to be educated, and he 
says he shall be treated like a prince, and a gen- 
tleman, as he is—at least he should not be shunned 
on account of his colour. But you cannot force 
people. They say he is a negro, and he is the 
only one in town. He is never invited anywhere 
with the other boys. Uncle did get him into the 
singing-school. 

“ He reads music as he would a story, but he 
won't sit in the singing seats, because he says 
everybody stares at him.” 

“ Who is your uncle, Mr. Downer?” 

“Oh, he is the Committee, Captain Downer.” 

“Indeed! Well, I thought that man must have 
a noble heart. I thank you for this information. 
We must talk again, about it. Will you come in, 
sometimes, in the evening, to see me?” 

“ Thank you, sir. Good night, sir.” 


It was a mild, January morning. After the 
children were all assembled in school, it began to 
rain heavily, and continued pouring. The recess 
was unavailable. Nobody went out farther than 
the hall. Harry heard an extensive rustling, and 
looked up from a sum he was correcting. The 
small children were thrusting themselves into all 
imaginable attitudes, in order to obtain reliet 
from the pain produced by continuing too long in 
one posture. 

They looked miserable, and ill-natured, as 
though any change, a fight, or a whipping, would 
be preferable to the cramped and wearisome 
situation in which they were held. 


“ Poor children!” said Harry, compassionately ;. 


“you cannot keep still any longer. Are you 
tired of sitting, Tommy ?” 

“Ts, sir,” said the little child, just beginning to 
cry. 
“ Well, stand up, all of you; walk across to the 
door; now come back; go again once more; 
come back; clap your hands; laugh as loud as 





“Oh no, sir. Though the people here call him 





you can.” 
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This they did, all the school bearing them | 
company. 

“ There, now, do you feel better?” 

“Is, sir,” said Tommy. “Is, sir,” said they all. 

“Tt seems to me you all look tired, and this is | 
really a very tedious morning. We have such a 
large room, we might as well have a little exer- 
cise in-doors, seeing it is too damp to play out. 
You may all of you—that is, all who wish to— 
come down into the floor, and march a little. I 
have my flute in my pocket, and all the boys who 
can, may whistle. Please range yourselves two 
by two; first the boys, then the girls. We'll 
march just five minutes, and then we shall be 
able to study much better. Begin with the left 
foot. Now!” and away they went, to the tune of 
“Jefferson and Liberty,’ which Harry played, 
the boys whistled, and the girls hummed. 

“Stop! turn right about all! There now; 
march the other way.” All the school joined in 
this, except John Beal, the young man, who sat 
entirely engrossed by his arithmetic. 

“Now you may take your seats quietly, and 
study as fast as possible.” 

All cheerfully obeyed, and a dead silence suc- 
ceeded, which was interrupted by an angry 
knock at the door. One of the boys opened it. 
It was Mr. Maris, who was prowling about in 
the hope of being able to make himself useful. 

He sternly observed, “I thought you seemed 
to have a riot here, and did not know but you 
might want some assistance.” 

“Qh, dear, no, sir,’ cried Harry, laughing. 
“You see, sir, it is such a wet day that the 
scholars cannot go out to play; and they cannot 
study without some exercise. So I let them 
march for five minutes; and you see how nicely 
they are making up the time. I am sorry you 
did not come in a little sooner to see them.” 


| 








“I don’t know,” said Mr. Maris, shaking his 
head; “I think it is rather an innovation.” 

“An improvement, sir? Yes, sir, you are 
right. It is a great improvement on the dark 
days when poor children were whipped because 
they could not possibly sit still any longer. This 
improvement, with many others, was introduced 
into the common schools by a most successful 
teacher,—Thomas A. Bolder, Esq., from the city.” 

“T don’t know,” said Mr. Maris, doubtfully 
shaking his head. “ Well, you haven’t sent for 
me yet?” 

“ No, sir, thank you; we have had no occasion. 
Won't you step in and hear us read 2” 

* Well, I don’t care if I do. I may find some 
opportunity of being useful.” 

As the boys took their places on the floor, there 
was a slight disturbance, and Mr. Maris ex- 
claimed, “There are two boys crowding and 
whispering.” 

Harry hastened to them, and said, in a low, 
kind voice, “What is the matter, my boys?” 
They hesitated a moment, and the one who 
stood lowest replied, “ Enoch missed a word yes- 
terday, and I spelled it, and went above him; 
but I don’t think it was quite fair that I should 
have taken his place, because he misunderstood 
the word. I had rather he should keep his place.” 

“Well, Enoch?” said Harry, turning to the 
other. 

“I was very sorry to lose my place; but I was 
inattentive, and I think I ought to go below 
James.” 
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“T had rather he should keep his place,” said 
James. 

“You are both of you very honourable and 
generous, and I am exceedingly pleased with 
your conduct; but I can’t decide between you. 
Where there are plenty of witnesses, it is some- 
times well to decide the case by vote of the class; 
but as this seems to be an affair between two, we 
must settle it by lot. Clare, will you find two 
sticks of unequal length, and let them draw ?” 

This was soon done. Enoch drew the longest 
stick, and so retained his place. 

“ Perhaps,” hinted Mr. Maris, “my boy has 
cheated: Enoch and he are great friends.” 

Instantly the blood rushed to Harry’s face, and 
the lightning flashed from his eyes. He stood 
up, indignantly confronting Mr. Maris, and look- 
ing, to his amazed pupils, as tall as Goliath. 
With an evident struggle to master his anger, 
and speak respectfully to Mr. Maris: 

“No, sir! you are mistaken. Your son does 
not cheat, or lie. I do not believe I have one 
scholar here who would cheat. They all study 
well, and treat me well; and I would rather any 
one should speak against me, than against them.” 

There was a momentary silence, and then 
John Beal (who usually sat motionless, and inat- 
tentive as a stone post to everything excepting his 
arithmetic) hastily rose, and requested permission 
to speak, which was readily granted. 

“T have attended this school,’ said he, with 
some agitation, “these eighteen years. I was 
feruled every summer by the mistress, and flogged 
every winter by the master, until I was strong 
enough to defend myself. Until this winter, no 
one has ever tried to make me understand my 
studies; otherwise, I should not have been here 
now, when I am almost twenty-one years old. I 
never saw a master try to make his scholars 
happy before. I never before saw a master 
stand up for his scholars to save them from 
blame and punishment. I think we ought all to 
do the very best we can to make his task light 
and pleasant. I should like to know how many 
there are in the school who intend to behave 
well and help the master.” 

Harry stood up, with a bright smile, and said, 
“Every one who means to do his duty hold up 
his right hand. Here is mine.” 

Every one immediately elevated a_ hand. 
Some of the girls by mistake held up the left 
one, and the children held up both, in their zeal 
to do something popular. 

Then Joe Downer, who could no longer re- 
strain his enthusiasm, proposed “Three cheers 
for Master Somers!” and, in the deafening 
hurrahs which followed, Mr. Maris effected his 
escape, somewhat ashamed of himself, and ex- 
ceedingly puzzled with this new state of things. 

There was one boy whose enthusiastic attempt 
at a most signal and surpassing hurrah failed 
entirely, and was choked into a sob, which was, 
fortunately, unheard in the uproar. This was 
Clare Maris. It was the first time anybody ever 
stood up for him, defended his honour, and stood 
pledged for his truthfulness. “Iam not the good 
boy he thinks me,” said he to himself; “ but 
henceforth, I will be. He shall not trust me for 
nothing.” 

From that time, his whole conduct and de- 
portment were so changed for the better, that his 
father, to his great surprise, never again found 
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an opportunity to chastise him. Indeed, such the scholars of the Red Oaks Village made 
was the master’s influence on his brothers, that greater progress in their studies than ever before 
the rod soon fell into disuse in that family. during many years. Besides this, the influence 
— of Harry’s kind and gentlemanly manner had 
Harry Soiners, finding on inquiry that Saturday, entirely changed the rough habits, and coarse 
though not holy time, was the unoccupied even- feelings, of the young people under his charge. 
ing of the week, informed his school that he | Profanity and evil speaking were banished, and 
“would always be at home at that time, and contentions were hardly known among them. 
would be happy to see any of them at his room.! So thoroughly convinced were the parents of 
It was rather small—would not comfortably seat | this result, that they yielded to the earnest solici- 
more than fifteen; but any number not exceeding | tations of their children, and, at the close of the 
that would be very welcome. He would be glad | term, engaged Harry to teach them again, the 
of the opportunity to talk with them about any- | next winter; and because he seemed to hesitate 
thing which interested them, excepting their | a little, before replying to their proposal, they 
studies, which had better be laid aside from | offered him a larger salary than they ever before 
Saturday noon till Monday morning, as the mind | had given. 
requires rest. But they could sing, or tell stories,; So they gave hima hearty, affectionate farewell, 
or whatever they pleased.” which some of them could not utter, lest the 
This invitation, kindly and simply given, was | voice should break into sobs, and others could not 
accepted with much pleasure, and the Saturday | look, because the eyes were blinded by tears. 
evenings thus distinguished, were so ardently an- | But hecame back tothem the second winter, and 
ticipated, and heartily enjoyed, that they were | the third, and each term was as happy and useful 
obliged to “take turns,” so as not to exceed the | as the first. Now he can teach them no more, as 
specified number. Julien Sivre was with them, | he is studying a profession, and after a while we 
no longer despised and neglected, but joyous and | are going to have a grand wedding,—two wed- 
hopeful as any. dings in one. Hetty and Jenny Bolder will be 
As the school-girls, and the small boys could | the bridesmaids, and King George and Julien 
not participate in this enjoyment, Harry obtained | Sivre the groomsmen. 
for the school, by the influence of the Committee, | The latter is now receiving a thorough musical 
the liberty of Wednesday afternoon, which was | education, with a distinguished German teacher, 
thenceforth devoted to the singing of songs and | through the munificence of his old friend, Captain 
glees, ending in a contra dance,—so all were de- | Downer. When he returns to his island home, it 
lighted, and nobody found time to quarrel with | will be as a gentleman, and a professor of music, 
the teacher or any one else. with letters of introduction, with a spotless cha- 
And with all this liberty,and music, and socia- | racter, and elegant manners. We shall hear of 
bility, without punishment, without compulsion, | him again. 





“PERDIDI DIEM!” 


BY ELLEN M. DOWNING. 


“Titus Vespasian, the Roman Emperor, at the close of a day in which he had neither gained knowledge nor 
conferred benefit, was accustomed to exclaim, ‘Perdidi diem !’—'I have lost a day!’ 


Tuvs mourned a monarch, throned in regal state, | Oh, worthy Prince! right nobly hast thou won 


Whose sceptred power o'er many lands held The fadeless laurels that entwine thy fame ; 
sway, And still, till Time his latest round has run, 
While vassal-crowds at his high bidding wait :— Shall unborn ages venerate thy name. 


“ Perdidi diem!—I have lost a day!” 
And did a Pagan Emperor thus lament 


And what has bid this sad lament to flow The day that saw no good received or done? 
‘rom royal lips, so all unused to mourn? ’ s ’ 3 é sely $s : 
F yal lips, ll lt a Oh, Christian, are thy days all wisely spent? 

Of Time’s swift flight what carest thou to know, Canst thou, unshrinking, view each setting sun? 


When only pleasure on his wings is borne? ; 
Scorn not a lesson from this Roman sage ; 

Live not for self alone life’s little day ; 
For others’ good thy active powers engage, 

And scatter blessings in thy heavenward way. 





Has War's wild clarion through thy realms been 
heard ? 
Have legions brave been routed in the fray ¢ 
Have battles Jost the sad reflection stirred ? 


/ Let every day, ere its swift flight be oer, 
Or dost thou mourn thine empire passed away ? 


Witness some act-of mercy and of love ;— 
A kindly word, if thou canst give no more, 


‘ Not these! not these! but hours and moments To stand recorded with thy name above. 


fled, 


Without one useful deed to mark their way ; | wake! improve the moments as they fly! 
| 
| 


A 
Arouse, and gird thee for the daily strife! 
Lest, al! too late, in hopeless grief thou sigh, 
“ Perdidi vitam!—I have wasted life!” 


No knowledge gained, no blessings round me 
shed :— 
Perdidi diem !—I have lost a day!” 
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PARIS BROUGHT HOME TO AMERICANS. 


BY WILLIAM H. FRY. 


THE business of life hitherto, would seem to | 


be, in Paris, to die, and die violently. For the 
grand records, solemn materializings, impressive 
allegories, are for War. When the Duke of Reich- 
stadt was dying, he made a speech—all men, 
dying, are made to make speeches when a poli- 
tical end is to be gained. This wilted scion of 
imperialism, expiring, shed tears, grasping a 


sword—the sword of his father, “ which made | 


Europe tremble,” but which he could not wield. 
Very affecting, this, but equal to most sentiment 
in most books, for the logic of humanity, published, 
does not sell. Books hitherto, have treated of 
manners, customs, creeds, laws, castes,—but man 
not. Even Paul teaches obedience to the powers 
that be, whether good or bad, liberal or oppressive. 
The Duke of Reichstadt deserves our sympathy, 
quite as much as the run of Walter Scott’s moral 
heroes: he wept, only because he could not make 


wrath howl afresh, over lands mostly tilled by | 
women, the men having already been executed | 


by his father. A Feejee Island prisoner aboard 
an American vessel, is reported to have died of 


grief, because he could not get a sailor potted, or | 


missionary cold, or something else good to eat. 
“ Glory,’ says M. de Beaumont, “is the God of 


France.’ Accordingly, the god has many temples | 


and worshippers in the capital. We shall occupy 
ourselves with both in this chapter. 


. ° | 
From classic writers, youths learn that masses 


are nothing and heroes everything: so heroes 
they must be. Antiquity was a favourite book 


| 


of Napoleon, who could talk glibly of Antigo- | 


nus, Pyrrhus, Mithridates, Sylla,—great, because 
“among the blind, the one-eyed are kings,’ and 
the measure of a nation’s value, is the mean alti- 
tude of the whole people. But it is shocking to 


find so little progress made in apprehension | 


when the practical atheism of Plato, as a devout | 


believer in castes, and consequently in the hope- 
less social infamy and shame of ninety-nine out 
of a hundred of the human family, is mentioned 
without comment, by his American panegyrist; 
in the same way that the same panegyrist of the 
black-hearted Gethe, makes no mention that that 
man lived for years near his mother, and never 
went to see her, and his only observation on the 
battle of Jena, where his countrymen were de- 
feated, was, that he hoped his papers were not 
destroyed. Much as the French, typified by Na- 
poleon, read of the ancients, the most valuable 
and memorable phrase in any Roman author, 


appears to have escaped them: “ Ante Carthaginem | 
deletam,— metus hostilis in benis artibus civitatem | 


retinebat. Sed uli illa formido mentibus decessit, | 
scilicet ea que secunda, res amant, lascivia atque | 


superbia wasere.’ Accordingly, they grasped the 
hot iron of colonization, and were burnt to the 


terminous with their territory, in the wild chase 
of Annexation. Cruel and corrupt, they expiated 
their crimes and shames in the Reign of Terror, 


over which lackadaisical essayists shed tears, gilt 
and hot-pressed. It was easy for Napoleon to be 
the one name in France. And most thoroughly 
is the storm-cloud heights of his head, compared 
with the basement of the miry mass, typified in 
the Column of the Place Vendéme, before which 
we are standing. Here is one man, some one 
hundred and forty feet higher, in enduring bronze, 
than other pedestal statues: so was the original, 
in comparison with other Frenchmen. But, let 
us not crow too loudly in comparison. We are 
building a monument six hundred feet high— 
loftier, than the antique world-wonders—to an 
idea? No. Toa man. It is infinitely too much 
even for Washington. It weakens the efforts of 
posterity, to have such monumental egoisms mag- 
netising the world. All the world knows what 
Washington did. But he did not do all. The 
first flames of the Revolution were not lighted 
by him, and up to 1775, he was a monarchist. 
Massachusetts gave more fighting men, than all 
the South put together. Warren, Starke, Schuyler, 
Greene, in the field; Jefferson, Henry, Rutledge, 
Adams, in the Senate, and Hamilton, in both, 
were all essential to the Revolution. Jefferson's 
“ Declaration,” laid the foundation of Indepen- 
dence; Hamilton’s “ Federalist,” determined the 
Constitution, and as writer of the State papers, 
and artificer of the foreign policy of Washington, 
as author of the Farewell Address, he was a 
master spirit; so Franklin paved the way to the 
American Constitution, by his introduction of Uni- 
versal Suffrage, and his embassy to France esta- 
blished the action of that country in our favour. 
All the facts might determine a monument to the 
idea of the Revolution, and the formation of the 
Government, but it is a base desertion of the 
principle of Equality, which should guide us, to 
put it up to the memory of one man, or to call it 
by his name, or to give him a crowning place on 
it. “Magnificent is the spectacle of a nation 
governing itself,” says De Beaumont, speaking of 
America : it would seem that it lived on souvenirs, 
not principles, on a man, not action, to behold 
such a huge monument to one name. France, 
cursed with glorious antecedents and “a great 
man,” can not advance, except through violent 
agencies. She has no elasticity. Precisely as 
we are hampered by godlike precedents, afraid 
of change or the future, shall we stick fast in pro- 
vincialism, or proceed by jerks, instead of steady 
paces. 

In ancient Rome, in proportion to each step 
made to ruin, by means of foreign conquest, an 
insane people put up, to the glory of the suc- 
cessful murderer and robber, a column, or the 
murderer and robber put it up in honour of him- 


_self. Hence Trajan’s Column. And Trajan’s 
bone in the act. They made a charred waste con- | 


Column is the original of that which we are now 
contemplating, situated in the Place Venddme. 
It is plainly seen from the Boulevards on the 
north, through the Rue de la Paix—Peace Street, 
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—and is particularly impressive by moonlight. 
The Place is where the street cuts in from the 
main line, after the fashion, somewhat, of Union 
Place, New York, leaving sufficient space in the 
centre for the column. From out the hard stones, 
sternly and fiercely, it rises. Nothing in Europe 
is so cold and cruel an impersonation of wrath. 
The height is one hundred and thirty-five feet; 
the diameter of the shaft twelve feet. Twelve 
hundred pieces of cannon, they say, taken from 
the Austrians and Russians, were melted to cover 
the stone work; so the whole has the appearance 
of terrible war-breathing metal. The pedestal 
has bas-reliefs which portray the helmets, jackets, 
swords, and guns,of the conquered troops. Safely 
and servilely, at the bottom, these are presided 
over by eagles at the angles. Then commences the 
shaft, and it is a hard story told in spiral wreaths 
of bas-reliefs, to the capital, showing how the 
French army left Boulogne, and marched to 
Austerlitz. ‘The figures are three feet high, and 
number, it is asserted, two thousand, which is 
doubtful. Be that as it may, they wind round 
and round the shaft, sweating poetically to the 
top. Here is placed a statue of Napoleon, eleven 
feet high,—bronzed, heartless, cloaked and cocked- 
hatted like the original. A railing is round this, 
Facing the south, at the base, is an entrance, 
where, by a spiral stairway, one may ascend to 
the top. Atthe bottom is an old soldier, the type 
of the old fighting school, mustachoed, decorated, 
the guardian of the place, living on the memory 
of Napoleon, and his little perquisites. A sentinel 
paces up and down. Before all public buildings 
and monuments a sentinel invariably mounts 
guard, night and day. The column dates from 
1806; finished in 1810. It has the following in- 
scription upon the capital: 

“ Monument élevé a la gloire de la grande armée, 
par Napoléon le Grand, commencé le XXV Aoit, 
1806, terminé le XV Aoiait, 1810, sous la direction de 
D. V. Denon, MM. J. B. Lepere et L. Gondoin 
architectes.” 

The monument had, originally, a statue of 
Napoleon, as Emperor. In accordance with the 
spasms which have marked French politics since 
1789, this was taken down, and Bourbon devices 
substituted. In 1833, under Louis Philippe, the 
present statue was put up. In assisting the Bona- 
parte memories, Louis Philippe thought he was 
strengthening himself. His son, Joinville, brought 
the Emperor's ashes from St. Helena, and melo- 
dramatic pictures of the departure of the same 
from St. Helena, and the heroic ceremonies conse- 
quent on their arrival in France gave a liveliness 
to decaying Bonapartism, that paved the way for 
the present incumbent of power. 

As a piece of art, the column in question, is a 
master-piece. I never pass it without admira- 
tion, and that is generally several times a day. 
It feeds the eye like an inspired dish, or the 
venison of one’s own shooting does the palate. 
Victor Hugo, a capital judge of monumental 
architecture, calls it sublimé. It may be ques- 
tioned whether its equal, in the same style, could 
be produced without being exactly copied. The 
idea isawful. Regarding itafter midnight, when 
the vast metropolis is sleep-bound, or within 
doors, when heavy clouds are whirled across the 
face of the mystic moon, and the apparition of the 
Emperor on the top, with the demcnology of War, 
which Art has summoned up, like huge serpents 
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of the poet’s Pandemonium, winding from base 
to summit, and the very air seems ghost-ridden: 
the last agonies of myriads murdered in the glory 
of their strength, seem to meet the ear; the 
continental tragedy is replayed, and sorrow and 
slaughter fill the imagination. Earth seems the 
platform of devils run mad; a total discordance 
between means and ends, between creative power 
and human destiny, jars on the chords of the soul, 
to see here the stern reality of Havoc, thrust, with 
lofty swagger, into the face of heaven, and the 
once death-sowing agents of atheistical cunning, 
passed through new fires to become the body and 
graven image of man’s cruelty to man. 

The column of the Place Vendéme, begat that 
of the Place Bastille; for war abroad, gave birth 
to retroaction at home with the Bourbon brood, 
whom it was necessary to dethrone in 1830, and 
for that,arms were wielded and hearts ceased to 
beat, and in memory of these men rose the second 
column. If, as a piece of art, this did not come 
into comparison with the first, it would find ad- 
mirers; but it is deficient in solemn effect. 

No spot in continental Europe is so resonant 
with story as the spot whereon we now stand. 
For here stood the State Prison—the Bastille; a 
precious device of tyranny for the suppression of 
the immortal part of man. One day, a person 
was at Malmaison with Cardinal Richelieu. 
That political prelate was called out: returning, 
he immediately perceived that he had left valu- 
able state papers open to be read by the other 
party, if so disposed. But he said nothing, and, 
with courtly grace, bade adieu to his unsuspecting 
victim. Word was given to His Grace’s guards ; 
and before the gentleman, whose crime was that 
he had been left alone with state papers, could 
quit the court-yard, he was made prisoner, and 
secretly carried to the Bastille, where he re- 
mained for thirty years, nobody knowing of his 
fate. Such were politics and religion in the 
good old times. Louis XVL., wishing to know 
what was written and published, engaged a 
bookseller to send him all the new works. Un- 
known to the King, his chamberlain thereupon 
sent the bookseller to the Bastille. This infernal 
engine of man’s pride and guilt was gloriously 
destroyed dnring the first Revolution; and the 
second saw put up the present monument, libe- 
rally inscribed with the names of martyrs. But 
Time, though it has not touched the black or 
gilding of the long, sad catalogue, has dimmed 
their honours; for a new revolution has had its 
heroes, and the old list is injured to the same 
extent by competitors. It was truly remarked 
that nobody could name a dozen who fell at the 
battle of Waterloo; and if young men could only 
be made to believe that the nimbus of military 
glory is the phosphorescent light of human car- 
rion, they would be less likely to throw away limbs 
and lives in the stale brutalities of conflict. 

The Column of July has a white marble 
basement, sustained by granite blocks. A lion 
passant is on one side, with this inscription: 
“A la gloire des citoyens Frangais, qui s armérent et 
combattirent pour la défense des libertés publiques dans 
les mémorables journeés des 27, 28, et 29 Juillet, 1830.” 
On the reverse are the decrees for the monument. 
The French cock, with oak leaves, is at the angles. 
The shaft of the pillar is either fluted, or has lions’ 
heads, whose mouths admitairand light tothe stair- 
case within. On these are bands with the names 
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of the victims. The Corinthian capital is sixteen 
feet and a half wide, with a railing. On it is a_ 
gilt globe, with the “ Genius of Liberty,’ with a 
torch in one hand, and a broken chain in the 
other, ready to fly as a propagandist. The 
height of the column is one hundred and sixty- 
three feet. Beneath the whole is a sarcophagus. 
But may Mephistopheles fly off with such monu- 
ments! But the other day, and, it was said, 
more than 150,000 people left crowns of wmmor- 
telles at the base of the pyramid; and, the last 
anniversary, the police interfered, and took thirty 
prisoners! Had they been left at the Emperor's 
column, they would not have been seized. 

Let us now turn to the Boulevards, to view an- 
other and an older monument ;—the triumphal 
arch of the Porte St. Denis. It was built in 
1672, and scoured in 1851. Louis XIV., having 
despatched many of his enemies and of his 
friends, was thus commemorated, It is seventy- 
two feet in height. The principal arch is twenty- 
five feet wide, and forty-three in height; and in | 
the piers are two miniature arches. It is variously | 
covered with trophies showing the degradation | 
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entry of Maria Louisa into Paris, a wooden and 


/canvass model was thrown over the good inten- 


tions. These intentions remained good until the 
Duke of Angouléme, having stifled Spanish re- 


_bellion, needed some celebration of the barbaric 


order; so the arch rose as high as the architrave 
of the entablature. The government of Louis 
Philippe carried it through, thereby helping to 
glorify Napoleon and destroy the citizen king; 
for the Emperor, not the Bourbons, figures in it. 
We stand in presence of this great work, im- 
pressed with its vastness. The central arch is 
ninety feet in height by forty-five in width; there 
is a traversal arch, fifty-seven by twenty-five feet : 
the total height, one hundred and fifty-two feet, 
breadth, one hundred and thirty-seven, depth, 
sixty-eight feet. On one side, the Genius of War, 
a colossal figure, summons the nation to arm ;— 
the height of the figures is eighteen feet, and the 
corresponding group, thirty-six feet. Victory, on 
the other side, is represented as crowning Napo- 
leon. Fame is over him; History recording the 
towns he sacked, which are, figuratively, at his 
feet. Passing from this amiable and Christian- 


of the enemies,—and of France, too, ruined by | like typification we go to the other side, and 
such victories. Above the arch is Louis, on horse- | we find fresh delineations of Havoc, afoot and 
back ; and Fame comes in for her share, along with | mounted, and a dash of Peace, in the shape of 


some Latin inscriptions. It is a very fine monu- | 
ment, and was the scene of hot fighting in 1830. | 
The Porte St. Martin, in the same street and 
neighbourhood, was built in 1674. It is fifty-four 
feet by fifty-four. It has three arches. The | 
fronts display what are called “ vermiculated 
rustics,”’ and the spandrils bas-reliefs. This also 
celebrates the triumphs of Louis XIV., provided | 
with a wig in the first place, and the costume and | 
club of Hercules in the second, indicating artistic 
harmonies, at least, whatever political ones may | 
be wanting. 
But the truly grand heroic arch is the Arc de | 
Triomphe de L’Etoile. Napoleon, or an archi- | 
tect (which is the same thing in history), con- | 
ceived the idea of this monument. It stands in | 


a magnificent situation, in the grand drive of the 
Champs Elysées, about a mile and a half west of | 
the Place de la Concorde. In 1806, when Napo- | 


leon had become fairly the Great, and France the 


twenty-five per cent. of the ornamentation in her 
favour,—being colossal figures of a warrior 
sheathing his sword, another taming a bull, a 
mother and children seated at their feet, and 
Minerva very wisely presiding over the whole. 
Then, above the impost cornice, are various 
battle scenes, in high-relief; the principal figures 
twenty-nine feet. There are too many of these 
to record, portraits though they be, heroes all, 
Then all the battles, and skirmishes, and great 
names, are multitudinously piled inside the arch ; 
—a wilderness of glory and grandeur. We 
ascend to the top. To the south, close at hand, 
stands the Hippodrome, where bloodless warriors 
are showing their skill and courage. 

How gloriously spreads the capital before us! 
But we might have had as good a view at less 
cost. For every person of the million in the 
capital, the arch testifies to one that was mur- 


_ dered to raise it into form. Where is the mad- 


Little, the corner-stone of this was laid. On the | house? In that direction. 


DECE 


BY HARRIET 


I was a stranger, and ye took me in :— 
Not to your fair home only, but, with vows 
Whose echoes thrill the chords of feeling yet 
With exquisite pain of gratitude betrayed, 
To heart-warm sympathies, to kindly tones, 
Sweet smiles, unquestioned trust, and all that 
makes 
The soul of home, and all whose welcome breathes 
The soul of hospitality. 
Like flowers 
When Northern April smiles—like sweet wells 
found, 
Unsought, amid the desert,—like the gloom 
A great rock shadows o’er a weary !and, 
The charity of Nature,—most, O God! 
Like thy dear love, that waiteth to be kind, 
And blesses ere we ask it,—falls the dew 





Of gentle greeting from a stranger's lips 


IVED. 


CECIL HUNT. 


On hearts that faint in exile. 

Swift my soul 
The pleasant lie believed ;—nor now in scorn, 
But with such tears as human grief might shed 
O’er the proved treason of her guardian saint, 
Puts by the dear delusion. 

Bless ye yet 
For the sweet vision faded! Should your feet 
On the wild path that wends away from Home— 
Earth's yet unforfeit Eden— wandering fail, 
Yet still, O God! I pray thee, speed them safe 
Towards the one goal, towards the true Father- 
land! 

Heaven send your loneliness such ministers 
As ye have been to mine! 


And may the lips 
That bid ye hail be true! and may the kiss 
That seals your sweet adoption, not betray! 
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“The merit of Poetry in its wildest forms, still consists in its truth.’—Macavtay. 


THE arts in a country must be content to grow 
with the increase of its prosperity, and it is well 
that such should be the case. Fire cannot exist 
before caloric, and light must possess a medium, 
as.well as a fount, before its presence is percepti- 


ble. But as fire is naturally generated by heat, | 


aud as it is the mission of light to illuminate, so 
the creative power in a nation should be deve- 
loped and fostered coextensively with its social 
prosperity. Art is catholic—Genius heaven-born. 





Neither may be limited nor localized, since the | 


fountain of both is Nature's perennial spring, their 
goal the ocean of a perfect humanity. Indi- 


vidualism or nationalism in Art, can exist, there- | 


fore, only as the result of a higher culture and 
development of the spirit which acknowledges 
its universality. England owns Shakspeare, but 
Shakspeares dominion is bounded only by the 
world’s extent. Florence, as a city, became, at 
one period, the throne of Art; but Art was not 


for this reason, Florentine,—it rather, indeed, ob- | 


scured Florence, and magnified itself. When 
Lorenzo de’Medici rendered his court the centre 
of resplendent talent, the court itself was not the 
absorbent of light, but, shining with the rays ofa 
myriad of distinct stars, converging to one point, 
it became a reflex of radiance upon the world, 
and upon Time. Not Florence, not Medici, but 
concentrated Genius, was glorified. 

But, though Genius be thus catholic in its birth 
and in the abstract, we should not lose sight of 
the necessity of conserving the character and in- 
terests of a nation, by guarding against the influ- 
ence of foreign systems or traditions in moulding 
our standard of native excellence. Shakspeare, 
the “bard of ages’—Michel Angelo, the divine 
artist—command our veneration; but could they 
sink, the one into the mere English poet, the other 
into the Italian artist, neither would be worthy 
our affection. They could not, indeed, so sink, be- 
cause such souls are too wide for geographical 
boundaries. Genius cannot be restricted by nar- 
row rules of country—it is only mediocrity which 
hides its weakness behind schools, or dogmas, or 
monuments of the past. 

It may be that there is, indeed, “no new thing 
under the sun,” and that sheer necessity is the 
mainspring of the mania for imitation, which 


seems a peculiar characteristic of our nation in | 


matters of literature and art. We run wild in 
model-worship; our authors, painters, and musi- 
cians are rabid on “schools.” From the tyro 
colour-mixer filching a Madonna, the sly “ word- 
catcher,” plagiarising from Tennyson or Tupper, 


or the embryo contrapuntist “ adapting” a psalm- | 
tune, up to the gigantic panoramist, wholesale 
compiler, or majestic scorer of old oratorios, we | 
see developed in sliding scale, the entire philo- 





| sophy of borrowed effects. My hatter, while 


| carefully smoothing the nap of my chapeau, swears 
| that the fashion is direct from the Boulevards ; 
| my tailor (his hand on his heart), assures me the 
| roll of my collar is “ Prince Albert's own,” the 
| fashion of my breeches au d'Orsay; and my 
| cobbler, whilst 1 am writhing with the agony of 
| compressed corns, silences my maledictions with 
| the grave assurance that my boot is an indubit- 
| able “ Wellington.” 
| Some sensible fellow has said that ours is a 
| “great country ;’ that we have beauty and subli- 
| mity, music and symmetry, around, beneath, and 
| above us; that our mountains are positively grand, 
| our rivers magnificent, our forests immense, and 
' our skies smiling with sunshine. He avers, 
moreover, that our men are generous, our women 
| pure and lovely, and our children (thanks to 
| Common Schools), perfect infantile Solons. I am 
| patriotic enough to endorse all these opinions of my 
honest friend Anonymous, and therefore it is, that 
I feel surprised at the very general neglect which 
our poor country experiences at the hands of her 
worthy citizens. 'Weseem,as a public, to be very 
loath to believe that America can be genuine in any 
preductions beyond aborigines. We look askance 
at all her spontaneous .indigenous articles; we 
ring her coin suspiciously, we laugh very sagely 
at her wisdom, and most heartily despise her ef- 
forts to sing. No matter what she does, or how 
she does it, we are afraid to trust her, and, witha 
Gallic shrug, propound the query, “ Can any good 
come out of’ —home ? 

The root of this distrust, if I mistake not, will 
be found, not so much in a lack of appreciation 
of our own country’s merits, as in an undue de- 
ference to the pretensions of others. We have 
such a self-abnegating regard for talent abroad, 
as nearly to forget that such a thing exists at our 
own doors. Irving and Cooper must gain the 
ears of transatlantic critics, before they are heard 
of athome. Powers must wait till Europe has 
sealed his fame, ere we are bold enough to re- 
cognise his genius, 

There lived once a plain republican mechanic, 
| a man who never felt uncomfortable, but stood 
| erect, in his place, looking majesty in the face, 
| without winking; and contemporary with him, 
| was another ancient worthy, who planned a cer- 
| tain document, that has kept kings awake o’nights, 


ever since daylight shone upon it. These men, 
| called familiarly, the one, Ben Franklin, the other, 
Tom Jefferson, were wont to consider their native 
land worthy of all honour, and reverence, and high 
filial love. Butcould the Endor witch of modern 
| curiosity exorcise them from their sacred resting- 
places, to reveal to this shivering and gaping 
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generation, our Republic’s destiny,—how would 
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their venerable heads droop at the decadence of 
that patriotism which they prized so highly! how 
would they shrink at the blasphemy of our modern 
Sadducees, who “ wrest the scriptures” of freedom 
“to their own destruction!” 

Genius, as I before remarked, is of no creed nor 
country. The true afflatus will make itself felt, 
whether it emanate from Greek, Russian, Gaul, or 
Briton; and the noble-souled of all lands should 
be revered by Americans as the common posses- 
sion of humanity, “ priests for ever,” by divine ap- 
pointment. But model-worship becomes not the 
dignity of an intellectual nation, and is a wrong, 
moreover, to its best interests. Around us are 
men of genius, high-souled, great-hearted men, 
sinking through poverty, neglect, or, haply, despair- 
ing dissipation, into early ruin, whilst no helping 
hand is outstretched to save or succour. Hundreds 
more are struggling, in misery and misfortune, to 
reach a point whence the inner light of their ge- 
nius may shine out, a beacon to the world. Who 
knows, who cares a jot about their fate? Our 
eyes are turned from within, and fixed adoringly 
upon idols afar off. And so our Malibrans and 
Cushmans must cross the sea, and make their bow 
professional at shilling-a-head provincial theatres, 
from Birmingham to Belfast; our sculptors must 
dig their marble from the Pontine marshes; our 
poets must be judged by British Laureatic stan- 
dard; our essayists make bad grammar, like 
Carlyle, or clinch factitious nails with an argu- 
mental sledge-hammer, like Macaulay; our law- 
yers must cling, tooth and nail, to musty old 
English common law, striving, ever and anon to 
put life into bones drier than even those of Eze- 
kiel’s vision; in fine,as a people, we must re- 
main continually in leading-strings, swayed by 
such grotesque traditions and dogmas, that an 
intelligent foreigner might be led to deem us 
afflicted with a sort of king’s evil, only to be 
cured by the imposition of royal hands. 

Now, what we want, and must have, if we 
would preserve the legacy of freedom which our 
fathers left us, because they thought us able to 
appreciate its value, is a sound, republican spirit, 
to permeate and freshen our national mind. We 
need a new dispensation of intellect, imbued with 
American feeling, warm with American blood, 
and vigorous with American sinews. For, in the 
name of Common Sense, and Benjamin Franklin, 
its apostle, what have we to do with the rest of 
the world, but to trade our products for theirs, 
buy of them what they have and we have not, and 
send missionaries of peace and freedom to enlighten 
their darkness? We need neither their teachings 
nor their example, for our own work is before 
us. We have had a magnificent tablet of stone fa- 
shioned for us by the hand of the Almighty, and we 
have but to carve upon it the glorious Decalogue 
which He revealed to us from the Burning Bush 
of our Revolution. Why shall we, then, stoop to 
learn the old, dark Egyptian riddles, with which 
bewildered Europe perplexes herself, or bend like 
her in grovelling ape-worship? Our country is 
yet to be formed, completed, raised like a noble 
city upon a mountain—a shining mark, a wonder 
afar off, to all the nations of the earth. 

It behooves us, therefore, to consider the subject 
of American literature, and literary men, with 
reference to its claims as involving national cha- 
racter. Our critics—or those who arrogate to 
themselves the title—are too much governed by 
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tradition, and swayed by what they are pleased 
to term the “classic” school of writing. They 
have set up for the worship of the public a few 
literary gods and goddesses, of whom they con- 
stitute themselves high priests; and woe to the 
hapless Shadrachs, Meshechs, and Abednegos, of 
intellect, who refuse to bow down to and wor- 
ship these golden images, or, at least, assent to 
the comfortable literary creed which they incul- 
cate! “ Reputation-making” has become so well- 
recognised a process of late, that it requires no 
uncommon astuteness to foresee the penalties 
which contumacy in any hapless author will 
entail upon his devoted head. 

It is right that a poetic talent like that possessed 
by the elder Bryant should have made its mark 
in its own legitimate season, and that Dana, 
Willis, and Longfellow, should be esteemed ac- 
cording to their worth; but that one, or all, 
judged by a meretricious foreign standard, should 
be identified as the incarnation of American 
poetry, to the disparagement of all after-comers, 
—or that the genius of the latter should be mea- 
sured by the gauge or school of the former, 
without reference to its own spontaneous and 
inherent excellence,—is a manifest evit, doing 
great injustice to our younger bards, both at home 
and abroad. 

It is useless to repeat the truism that Genius is 
its own Destiny, and that true merit will sooner 
or later make itself evident. Though the argu- 
ment be convenient, it begs the question; for of 
what avail is tardy justice to the disgraced, or a 
reprieve to a man just hanged? Between the 
young author of America, talented however he 
may be, and the public to whom he would 
appeal, there intervenes a system of brokerage, 
which allows the influence of selfishness, mer- 
cenary and personal, to operate in an alarming 
degree against our national intellect. Grub 
Street machinery is at work now, as in the days 
of Pope; and literary “ patronage,” with its ac- 
companying servility, is, unhappily, as prevalent 
as in the times when authors sold their dedica- 
tions for a great man’s guineas. The avenues 
and gateways to literary reputation are held by 
individuals not too honest to neglect self-interest, 
nor too exalted to fear rivalry; and various are 
the musty requisitions with which they hedge a 
too ambitious young author. Vain is appeal from 
the decision of such immaculate judges as they 
who decide what constitutes merit by the infalli- 
ble water-level of “ British classics.” 

This cant about “classics” is very fashionable 
among certain self-appointed conservative legis- 
lators, who assume to dictate in matters of mind ; 
and it might be interesting to inquire what is 
meant by the word, and to what golden age it is 
the “open sesame.” The conjecture might be 
hazarded as to whether literature is not pretty 
nearly as pure, finished, and elevating, now, as 
when Butler or Swift printed ribald verses, 
Smollett and Fielding vented coarse humour, 
Addison polished a threadbare essay, Beaumont, 
Fletcher, and Congreve, poisoned the “ legitimate 
drama.” Probably the lives of modern authors, 
if compared with those of “classic” prototypes, 
might be acknowledged quite as refined as were 
those of Savage and Chatterton, and the incentives 
to refinement as positive now, as when “ Para- 
dise Lost,” “The Vicar of Wakefield,” etc., went 
begging through the “classic” haunts of London. 
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Providentially, a Court of Errors exists above 
our classical tribunal ;—an Areopagus of popular 
feeling often reverses the dicta of conservative 
wiseacres, and, to a degree, restores the equili- 
brium of literary reputation. While the critics 
encourage their protégés, the people foster theirs. 
A stray song, welling up from the heart of some 
neglected child of genius, finds a thousand echoes 
in the hearts of those whose books are news- 
papers, whose library is a scrap-book. A pure 
thought, in a corner of some humble sheet, may 
preserve the memory of an author more surely 
than would all the tinsel fancy which could be 
compressed between octavo covers of crimson 
and gold. The hearts and minds of the people 
are the empire of genius, if it be true to itself,— 
an empire not to be shaken by all the machinery 
of criticism. Popular sympathy is a compen- 
sating force, which is slowly, but sensibly, weak- 
ening the autocratic sway of traditional usage, 
even in its own sphere; for the appreciation that 
it insures is not passive, but reactive. Popular 
Appreciation whispers to Literary Brokerage, 
‘‘We have our protegés, as you have yours.” 
And it,will not be long, perhaps, before Literary 
Brokerage will say to itself, “It is best to make 
friends with Popular Appreciation, and respect 
those whom it protects.” Critics are preparing 
to alight from their stilts; and be more com- 
panionable with humble genius. The gate of 
advancement is unbarred, and the portcullis 
creaks as it begins to ascend. Maybe, repub- 
licanism may displace aristocracy even in litera- 
ture. 

Among those who have, during the last dozen 
years, cast their poetic bread upon the waters, is 
one who may be called a genuine American 
bard, and for whose special introduction, to such 
as do not know him, this paper, so far, has been 
written. Witt1am Ross WALLACE, a native of 
Lexington, Kentucky, now in his thirty-third or 
thirty-fourth year, and at present a resident of 
New York, is the bard in question, a volume of 
whose poems, bearing the title of “ Meditations 
in America,” and the motto, “Of thine own 
country sing!’ is now lying suggestively before 
me. 

I first encountered Mr. Wallace’s writings 
some ten years since, when he appeared as the 
author of “ The Croton Wreath,’—a collection of 
Cold-Water melodies, published at Boston by 
Charles H. Brainard, to which gentleman, after 
the lapse of a decade, the “ Meditations” are now 
dedicated,—a circumstance worthy of a place in 
some new “Curiosities of Literature,” as an evi- 
dence of good feeling between an American 
author and his quondam publisher, highly sug- 
gestive of fair dealing on the part of the latter 
(who, by the way, is no longer one of “the 
trade,” but is himself no mean aspirant for poetic 
laurels, as the author of many graceful verses). 
Mr. Wallace is classically educated, and a law- 
yer, though he seems to have advanced but little 
in his profession ;—unlike my Endymionic friend, 


Hirst, who oscillates between Lyceum and Por- | 
tico, making himself quite as much at home | 


: - : } ~ , , 
with the Prytanes as with the Rhapsodists. But | the poet muses upon the great works of old, 
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true genius is equal to any task dependent upon | 


will; and if Wallace has not yet signalized him- 
self in Amphictyonic fields, no proof exists that 
he cannot. At present, however, we have to do 
with his achievements in literature. 
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I have before had occasion to remark that 
Thought is an essential of Poetry. Wallace’s 
verse possesses this element in a notable degree ; 
for its author seeks not to outwardly bedizen his 
muse with pretty conceits or inflated fancies, but 
enters the pith of his subject, and thence evolves 
its inner, electric life. Pausing not to choose his 
phrases, he strikes at a meaning, letting the per- 
fectness of the soul give symmetry to the body. 
And herein, let me parenthesize, lies the genuine, 
integral power of the Poet:—that he creates, 
first, the breath, or spirit, of his work, and _ per- 
mits it to grow, as it inevitably will, into the pro- 
portions necessary to a perfect life. The mere 
versifier—the analyst of language,— however 
polished and erudite he may be, can never create. 
He may adapt, improve, adorn; but he cannot 
breathe into his words the afflatus which can 
alone make them divine. Pygmalion may shape 
his statue into the semblance of being, but of 
himself he cannot endow it with a single spark 
of that element, without which it is but polished 
ivory. Hence, then, all who are truly poets are 
essentially creators, and not mere artificers. Do 
we say that Ossian is not Shakspeare? It is 
true; but, nevertheless, Ossian is perfect, as the 
Bard of Morven. The thought. which finds its 
fitting language—the soul, which seeks its pecu- 
liar body—in the wild words and imagery of 
Ossian, is as perfectly a creation as are the 
sublime ideas of Milton, or the lofty, loving, or 
inspiring thoughts of Avon’s bard. This, then, 
is the poet's test:—that he, firstly, create or in- 
breathe a soul; and that, secondly, such soul be 
capable of moulding, in its growth, the body that 
encloses it. A poet in thought cannot be a 
bungler in language; though “classic” language 
may contain no thought at all. An angel cannot 
wear the garb of a hypocrite, though “a hypo- 
crite may steal Heaven's livery.” 

Wallace’s poetry is marked, as I said, by 
thought ;—not mere speculation, but suggestive, 
synthetic thought, creating whole images and 
complete forms, satisfying to the reader's sense 
of entirety. The following couplet, from the 
“Hymn to a Wind going Seaward,’— 


“Freedom must be calm, if she would fix 
Her mountain moveless in a heaving world,”— 


is an example of this, involving an entire thought, 
and presenting cause, effect, and result, with 
notable terseness and simplicity of expression. 
In ideality, it is matched by these other lines — 
“The mountains lift 

Their silent tops to heaven, like thoughts 

Too vast for speech,” 
from a poem every way worthy of the genius of 
the bard whose name makes its title -—“ Words- 
worth,”—and a hundredfold better than much 
written by the amiable author of “The Excur- 
sion,” 

Now, thought, when searching and earnest, 
finds its natural utterance in blank verse; and 
thus many of Wallace’s best imaginings are 
clothed in such garb. A fine example occurs in 
a passage of “The Mounds of America,” where 


dimly chronicled by those giant vestiges. 


“ Here empires rose and died; 
Their very dust, beyond the Atlantic borne 
In the pale navies of the chartered wind, 
Stains the white Alp. Here the proud city ranged 
Spire afier spire, like star ranged after star 
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Along the dim empyrean, till the air 

Went mad with splendour, and the dwellers cried, 
“ Our walls have married Time!” Gone are the marts, 
The insolent citadels, the fearful gates, 

The pictured domes that curved like starry skies: 
Gone are their very names! The royal ghost 
Cannot discern the old imperial haunts, 

But goes about perplexéd, like a mist 

Between aruin and the awful stars. 

Nations are laid beneath our feet. The bard, 
Who stood in song’s prevailing light, as stands 
The apocalyptic angel in the sun, 

And rained melodious fire on all the realms,— 
The prophet pale, who shuddered in his gloom, 
As the white cataract shudders in its mist; 

The hero shattering an old kingdom down 

With one clear trumpet’s will; the boy, the sage, 
Subject and lord, the beautiful, the wise— 

Gone, gone to nothingness.” 


It is his wide-reaching scope of imagination, 
which gives Wallace a peculiar faculty of dis- 
covering noble themes for song in the great soli- 
tudes of our country, those vast fields of conjecture, 
tracked and landmarked only by Nature's convul- 
sions, or by some inexplicable monument of human 
labour. Such a bard needs no Old World pilgrim- 
age to make him a Childe Harold; his Vesuvius 
flows still, for him, in the extinguished crater of 
some Rocky Mountain peak; his Herculaneum 
slumbers beneath Western tumuli; his Lake Le- 
mans are in every vale of his own native land. 
He beholds a Rhineland and a Greece glowing 
beneath his poet-gaze, wheresoever it rests,— 

*Or where the Hudson goes unchallenged past, 

The ancient warder of the Palisades; 

Or, where, rejoicing o’er the enormous cloud, 

Beam the blue Alleghanies,”— 
and full of the glorious visions, he hears the “ wild- 
eyed Genius of our Land,” chanting solemnly to 
her devotee :-— 

** But kuow thy Highest dwells at Home,—there Art 

And choral Inspirations spring; 


If thou wouldst touch the universal Heart, 
Of thine Own Country, sing!” 


Grand, indeed, is his task, who shall feel the 
constraining power within him to write the Ame- 
rican Epic. Wallace has every poetic constitu- 
ent to fit him for the trial, and give his genius 
such a grasp upon the ages yet to come, as the 
blind bard of Scio holds upon our own. Every 
constituent, did I say? Ah, no! I recall the word. 
He has not the will,—the inflexible, iron will, 
coupled with the child-humility that marks the 
poetic hero—that will, and that humility, of which 
he caught an inspired glimpse, as pictured in his 
“ Mahomet,” during the inception of his great 
mission, when 
“Wandering in the solemn desert, he has wondered like 


a child, 
Not, as yet, too proud to wonder.” 


I say, he has not the will, though his poetic 
power is evident; for, with the great range of 
thought evinced in his poems, thus far, the sus- 
ceptibility of beauty, and the faculty of condensed 
description, which he possesses, nothing but 
paucity of volition could have restrained the na- 
tural gush of his soul into some melodious Homeric 
river of imagination. This is high praise fora 
young bard, but is of little account if the bard 
weakens the critic’s position, by attempting no- 
thing higher in desert, than he has yet accom- 
plished. Wallace is, I repeat, capable of writing 
the American Epic; and he is, likewise, capable 
of so draggling his divine wings in the mire of 
common things, as to be rendered for ever an 
earth-worm, as far as regards the great end of all 
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poetry,—to make himself and the world better in 
heart, and clearer in mind. Will he stand, a 
mendicant, at the door of Apollo’s house, or enter 
boldly, as the guest whom his lord would honour? 
That is the question which such a bard should put 
to his genius and his pride. And if he would be 
Apollo’s guest, let him straightway cover himself 
with the “ wedding-garment” of a pure and aspi- 
ring life—a life made fresh by WiLL and En- 
BRGY, the birthright powers of all true genius. 
Let him no longer sit, vainly asking 
“ Who lives aright?” 


but arise, and in the might of renovated endea- 
vour, “live the Epic,’ while he writes its spon- 
taneous notes in a sublime accompaniment. 

For with all his faults as a writer,—and, were 
I disposed to dissect, minutely, many minor im- 
perfections could be cited in his poems,—with all 
his faults, WALLACE is a bard who can be hardly 
spared, and whose stagnation, or decay, as a poet, 
would be a sin against his own genius and public 
weal. He possesses thought, fervour, a brilliant 
descriptive vein, and great breadth of imagina- 
tion. He lacks care, judgment, and forgetfulness 
of self. He is, at the same time, epigramngatically 
terse, and redundantly diffuse, startling us at one 
moment with a trip-hammer sort of appositeness, 
the next, involving us in a coil of words. Like 
Brooke, the actor, he seems to nurse himself for 
certain points, at which applause will be tre- 
mendous, and then subside into comfortable 
tameness, as if satisfied to be dull because he has 
been brilliant. But Wallace needs not such clap- 
trap; he can sustain his flights if he desires so to 
do, and must, if he would conquer fame. He 
must discard, too, numberless pet words and 
phrases, which disfigure his verses. A very 
appropriate word in a single poem, when occur- 
ring some hundred times in a collection, becomes 
unpleasantly familiar; and this pet phraseology 
is a manifest fault of Wallace's, as it is of many 
other of our poets. 

I shall hope for this bard, and trust he may yet 
win a name as the interpreter of his native coun- 
try’s poetic history. In his “Chant of a Soul,” a 
poem which has a Promethean fire about it sug- 
gestive of Shelley’s mystic strength and beauty, 
the following adjuration occurs, which, in its con- 
cluding resolve “to live,” seems to emanate from 
one who has the power to be immortal, if he 
dares. I leave the author to accept the challenge. 


“O suffering Bards! Oh, spirits, black 
With storm on many a mountain rack ! 
Our early splendour’s gone, 
Like stars into a cloud withdrawn— 
Like music laid asleep 
In dried-up fountains—like a stricken dawn 
Where sudden tempests sweep. 
I hear the bolts around us falling, 
And cloud to cloud for ever calling; 
Yet WE must not despair nor weep. 
Did we this evil bring? 
Or from our fellows did the tgrture spring? 
Titans! forgive, forgive! 
Oh, know ye not ’tis victory but to live? 
Therefore, I say rejoice, with harp and voice; 
I know not what our fate may be: 
I only know that he whv hath a Time 
Must aiso have Eternity ; 
One billow proves and gives a whole wide sea. 
On this I build my trust, 
And not on mountain dust, 
Or murmuring woods, or starlit clime, 
Or sunset glories in the western sky: 
Enough, I am, and shall not choose to die 
No matter what my future fate may be; 
To LIVE is in itself a majesty !” 
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BY REVERLY LACY, AUTHOR OF “REEDYRILL,” ETC, 


SALLIE said to me, as I was bidding adieu to | 


her and her hospitable and gallant uncle, Major 
Van D.,commandant of the United States garrison, | 
at Newport, Kentucky, 

“Cousin Reverly, you are going to Louisville, 
and will find your way thence, southward, across 
the interior. In that case, you pass through B——. | 
Just twelve miles beyond B——, and a mile from 
the small hamlet of F , you will see a little 
cottage-inn on your right, and to your left, a road 
leading up a winding pebbly stream, shaded by 
elms and sycamores. You must stop there. | 
You can hire a horse at the inn, and a few 
minutes’ ride up the stream, will bring you oppo- 
site a stately brick edifice, with something of an 
air of the hall of a country gentleman about it; | 
for democratic as we are, we have a race of 
country gentry in old Kentucky; only it looks too 
new to leave any prestige of family about it. 
You ride around the knoll on which it is situated. 
The house is Oakpoint Hall, the abode of a nice, 
bachelor, fox-hunting cousin of ours—yours, ra- | 
ther.—Sam Gordon, Esq. You pass that, cross | 
the brook, for about the twentieth time since you 
have started from the inn, and then you descry an 
old-fashioned, red-brick manse, of plain and unpre- 
tending exterior, but with a quaint, old-time, Vir- 
ginian air about it, that you will like. You will 
find it in a cluster of grim, black locusts. You 
ride down a few yards, along an old stone fence, 
covered with trailing smilax and sweetbrier, to 
a farm-gate overshadowed by an old elm; enter- 
ing the gate, you ride up a lane full of pigs, cows, | 
and horses, and amid the staring of negro wenches | 
and urchins, the cackling of barn-fowls, and the | 
barking of a score of hounds, hitch your horse by | 
the stile that crosses the garden hedge, and when | 

| 





you rap at the door in the little vine-trellised 
portico, you will be admitted to the august pre- 
sence of our good old aunt, Mrs. Nancy Gordon, | 
and to the hospitalities of Glenanna.” 
“Glenanna!” I exclaimed. “ Ah, thanks, coz, 
for suggesting that word. When I have heard 
Aunt Eliza and you, and Jamie and Fan, and | 


talk of Glenanna as a Holm, enchanted by the 
Spirit of Romance, and inhabited by those arch | 
elfs, Fun, Fancy, and Hilarity, I seem to go out of | 
the new, bustling world of America, into some 
out-of-the-way nook in the faraway Past. I | 
recall boyish days when I used to visit those old | 

| 


| 

| 

| 

Sallie S., and all of the Lacys, great and small, | 


dreamy scenes—days when there was a little | 
blonde, blue-eyed boy, who dwelt in fairydom, | 
called Reverly Lacy, who has since been, by | 
some strange enchantment, it must be, transformed 
into a six-foot conventional unit, with bearded 
lips and standup shirt-collar. Yes, most assuredly 
I must stop at Glenanna. | 
“It seems to me that there used to be, in those | 
days, a wee, sunny-eyed bit of a child at Glenanna, 
who was my playmate, or my plaything, I hardly | 
know which, or was it merely a dream-form of 
my young fancy? for, from that distance of time, | 


ene epee cer: — 


| recollection of Glenanna. 


images of fact and fancy blend themselves toge- 
ther. How was it?” 


“You mean Annie Gordon. Qh, she’s still at 


| the Glen,” replied Sallie, with a curious smile in 


her mischievous eyes. 

Other scenes, and the memory-obliterating 
bustle of the great world had almost erased the 
I remember it as a 
hazy, blue-skied Glen, with wooded hills, deep 
forests, and picturesque vistas. Dreary old hemp- 


| fields, and glorious pastures, and a hyper-halcyon 


stream full of fossils, with flowers and moss and 


| winkleshells about it, and running over pebbles 
_ of bright hues, and broad shaly stones and rocks ; 


a stream on whose banks to doze away a sum- 
mer day inday-dreams. I remember it as haunted 
by the Spirit of Stillness. It was the region of re- 
pose. I am sure there were goblins in the old 
peach-orchard, back of the house, who made their 
lair in the small forests of tall solidagos that filled 
the fence-corners, along with the brown rabbits, 
and bluejays. The negroes believe, you know, 
that the jay is an elfin bird, and belongs to the 
spirit-land—messengers from thence,—fays, in- 
cognito, 

“Stop at Glenanna! where I have been a 
stranger for ten years! that will I. When last 
there, I was ten years old, and ten years have 
flown away since,—or have I flown away through 
a space of ten years since I paddled about in the 
brook there, with my bare feet,—and picked up 


| pebbles and shells, an amateur geologist, in a 


small way? Sooth said, I had almost forgotten 
the old Glen, though I have heard you and Fan 


| talk so much about our antique Aunt Nanny, that 


I have not at all forgotten her.” 
“Why, there is Fan, too, just over at Felden- 


| bloom.” 


“And I should not be surprised if you found 
Horace up at the Glen, from New Orleans, or 


| George—” 


“ Apropos, darlin’ cousin, why can’t you get 
aboard the boat, and go with me to Glenanna? 


| If Reverly be welcomed there, @ fortiori will 


Sallie be; and then my face will not be known, 
and you must come to introduce me.” 

“Oh I don’t doubt for you a cordial welcome,” 
laughed Sallie; “but for me, I have some flirta- 


_ tions to finish with a young lieutenant with black 


eyes and hair, and I cannot leave Newport just 
yet. As for yourself, you have only to tell your 
name, to get as warm a greeting as need be.” 


I would fain have had Sallie’s company, for she 


_is one of those gay spirits, the reflection of whose 
| joyous smile would enlighten the gloomiest heart 


into happiness. And then Sallie was my cousin 


of kin, but the sister of my adoption—of my heart. 


We had passed the golden hours of childhood 
together at dear old Hazelbrook, and we had been 
separated for years, for I was only stopping briefly 
at Newport, on my way south from New York. 
The company of my gifted and beautiful sister, 
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would have given a tenfold zest to my visit to 
Glenanna. 

But Sallie’s company was always ata premium, 
and her uncle having just returned fram a visit 
to some other military station, was so avaricious 
of it, as to hold out all sorts of inducements to her, 
to prevent my enticing her away. Iam sure it 
was that. Sallie need not have pretended to me 
that she was a coquette. I knew better. 

God bless her innocent little heart! she had no 
more overt and intentional coquetry, than a cat. 
Coquet she may have been by force of her beauty, 
her merry smile, her arch glances, her roguish and 
captivating manners, but she could not help that. 

The Louisville packet started early, and I had 
to cross over in the ferry-boat to “ Hogopolis,” as 
the trade-contemning Kentuckians term the soi- 
distant “ Queen City” of the West, in order to take 
passage, as the drum was rolling for guard-mount- 
ing, to the air of Der kleine-Tambour, when I 
donned my paletét and shawl and bade adieu to 
the worthy Major, and to Sallie, till I saw her 
again in “the land of the cypress and myrtle.” 

It was a beautiful sunny morning as spring 
ever gives, when the excellent and commodious 
packet backed out from the dense crowd of steam- 
craft, of every size and quality, that thronged the 
quay of Cincinnati. As we glided out into the 
silvery stream of “a belle rividre,” a band on board, 
bound southward, belonging to an operatic orches- 
tra, struck up the barcarole in Marino Faliero, in 
beautiful style; and as I stood upon the broad 
hurricane deck, and gazed at the varied and beau- 
tiful scene around me, balanced as it was by the 
mellow modulations of music, I could not help 
thinking, what I had often felt before, that the 
accusation that America was an unromantic land, 
would not apply to the South or the West. I do 
not deny that our institutions, of such rigorous re- 
publicanism render it as little so as possible, but 
Nature has done so much, that even the stern 
neutral tints of democracy could not all ensombre 
the sunshine of beauty, which is spread over the 
fair land of Kentucky. All lands are full of ro- 
mance; it is the sordid soul, whose achromatic ken 
takes no cognizance of beauty, that belies the la- 
vish artistry of Nature. 

In rounding down the river, the boat passed 
over to the Kentucky side, and as we ran under 
the range of the barracks, I could see Sallie in the 
portico with her opera-glass bearing on me, and 
waved her a last farewell, as the steamer struck 
through the water with a bolder blow from her 
broad paddles, and like a wild goose, shook her 
wings and skimmed over the limpid bosom of the 
river merrily away, till the suburbs of the town, the 
country residences and towering factory chimneys, 
the smoke, and bustling quay, and even the droop- 
ing bannerat the barracks, faded intoa dim perspec- 
tive background, and forest scenery, such as I have 
never found save on the Ohio, and that beautiful 
river of the wilderness, the Tennessee, spreads 
around you in endless and constantly varied suc- 
cession. 

But I cannot linger on these scenes. I cannot 
give a detail of the company on board, nor of the 
pleasant moonlight evening passed in prome- 
nading on the hurricane deck, with a dark-haired 
daughter of Louisiana, nor of my romantic dreams 
that night. 

It was early when I awoke, and seeing a strag- 
gling sunray peeping through the fanlight of my 
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state-room, I pushed open the green jalousie that 
opened on the “guards,” and saw that we were 
landed safe and snug at the quay of Louisville. 

I was glad that the coach, which drove up to 
the Galt House, was full, for I preferred a seat 
outside with the driver, on such a charming 
spring morning. So I threw up to the top, my 
baggage, or, in Kentucky dialect, my “plunder,” 
and having lit a good Havana, I promised myself 
a delightful ride. And since it was a splendid 
twelve-seat coach, with four noble roans, as plump 
and shiny as possible, an excellent stone road, 
and beautiful scenery to travel through, where- 
fore should I not? 

The country around Louisville, Kentucky, is 
beautiful by nature, and having been highly im- 
proved by art, is such that every Kentuckian 
should well be proud of. ‘To my eyes, which had 
for some time been accustomed to the sombre pine 
forests, the white sandy soil, dark luxuriant 
swamps, and the interminable canebrakes of the 
South, nothing could be more refreshing than the 
broad blue-grass pastures, so green, so fresh, so 
sunny; the picturesque groves of oaks, elms, and 
walnut, of gigantic dimensions and artistic out- 
lines, with herds of horses and cattle feeding on 
the delicious sward, which looked so tempting 
that I almost wished myself a horse, that I might 
eat of it. 

And, as I was just now coming down from the 
snowy monotony of the wintry city of New York 
(for I had left it in a tremendous snowstorm), the 
contrast of this blue, southern sky, so warm and 
bright, and the white flowers of the dogwood 
scattered through the parks, and the pink peach- 
blossoms in the orchards, wafting their delicate 
perfume through the balmy air, and the tree-tops, 
tinged with the light green of the bursting buds, 
—all was so different and so beautiful, that I felt 
myself at once in a new country entirely. 

There were many handsome and_ stately 
country-residences, and broad estates, betokening 
a people aristocratic, wealthy, and tasteful; and I 
felt that there must be much of the romance of 
life in these old mansions peeping out from the 
grand old parks, or seen in the distance on some 
sunny slope, across the broad, green fields; for 
the face of the country was only slightly undu- 
lating, and you commanded a broad, almost un- 
broken landscape. 

As we receded from the city, the country lost 
much of its highly-improved and suburban cha- 
racter; but it gained in artistic effect. The 
undulations swelled up into rolling hills, the 
estates spread over a greater extent, and the 
forest began to preponderate over the field. 

It was rather late in the evening when the 
stage-coach wound down a long hillside, giving a 
view of a broad valley with a river and a 
covered bridge to the left, and, rattling across the 
bridge, threw out the mail at the little post- 
village of F We changed horses, ran our 
mile along a smooth road made of pebbles, better 
even than the stone road we had been travelling 
upon, and there was the little inn, and the road 
along the brook, just as Sallie told me. 

I preferred walking, such an evening; so, taking 
my carpet-bag in my hand, and leaving the more 
cumbersome portion of my baggage at the inn, I 
strolled leisurely along the brookside road. 

I found everything just as Sallie had described. 
I taxed my memory, but I could recall nothing 
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but vague generalities of what had been so 
familiar ten years ago. Nevertheless, the scene 
had its own beauties. I found them all along 
the wayside; and they needed no association 
with other days to lend acharm. What is there 
in an old stone fence with ivy overgrowing it,— 
what is there in a rugged oak with tufted mistle- 
toe upon its barren branches,—what in a distant 
hill, blue-hazed and distance-softened, with the 
long lines of evening sunlight sleeping on its 
brow,—that they should touch so sweet a chord in 
man’s heart? Ah! this high brotherhood with 
Nature! Who feels akin to the brooks, and 
trees, and sky? Ay, Poetry, Art, what are ye 
but the faint wording of a brother’s love for his 
beautiful sister,—Nature ? 

I could recall nothing; but, when I passed 
Oakpoint, the first glimpse of Glenanna brought 
back all again, and, for an instant, the ten years 
of intervention were swept away like a cloud 
from before the sun. For a moment, I was the 
same chubby-cheeked urchin with golden-linten 
curls as of eld, wandering, as in a wild world, 
through the little glen; for it was the continent 
of my ken. 

Nothing was changed this side of Oakpoint 
Hall. That was the Present; Glenanna was 
still the Past. As I walked up the lane, I had 
no doubt that the snowy geese that were cackling 
in the brook were the same identical geese that 
were my admiration ten years agone. 

The yelping hounds, the noisy hens, the gaping 
negroes, were as Sallie said. And, standing in 
the door, with her gold specs on her nose, and 
her arms a-kimbo, was a portly matron, the iden- 
tical Aunt Nancy of ten years ago. Old Squire 
O. had been dead just nine years; but I fully 
expected, nevertheless, to see him come out, and 
shout, in his good-humoured heartiness, 

“You young Reverly, come along here quick, 
and let us have a shake of your hand!” 

But, instead of that, I heard the old lady say, 
“You Jinsy, go yonder, and tell that Yankee 
pedler to come in the back way; I don’t want 
lus dirty shoes in my parlour.” 

Knowing that in Kentucky nobody walks but 
pedlers, I had no doubt but that this complimen- 
tary remark was intended for me. So I was met 
in the portico by “ Jinsy,” who informed me that 
“ Missus want for see me in t’oder room.” Tell- 
ing her to announce Mr. Reverly Lacy, of Hazel- 
brook, I followed her into the sitting-room. Of 
course, 1 had my worthy aunt’s fat arms around 
my neck in a few minutes; and soon we were 
as well acquainted as if ten years of separation 
had never made strangers of us. 

“And so, Aunt, you took me for a Yankee 
pedler, eh?” 

“Bless the boy, no!—not a pedler; but then, 
you were walking, and I thought you were one 
of these Tract Society colporteurs, and I call them 
pedlers, for ‘short.’ Your dress was that of a 
Northern man; and your walking—why, how 
should I ever dream that you were Mary’s child ? 
Could I ever conceive the little boy that you used 
to be at the Glen, in such a tall man? Why, you 
look just like a foreigner. Come, you are tired: 
won't you take a glass of cordial and a piece of 
Savoy ?” 

And Aunt and I fell into a labyrinthine chat 
about old family matters, while I was discussing 
her excellent blackberry cordial. 
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Sam, and Jacky Dickerson, the intendante or 
overseer, were Out on the farm, and nobody was 
at home but Aunt. I saw nothing of Annie; and 
very soon Aunt informed me that she was at 
B , at a boarding-school, but that she would 
send the carriage for her to-morrow. 

Let me describe the sitting-room at Glenanna. 
It was just as I had known it in my boyhood, 
with scarcely a material innovation. Indeed, 
everything showed that Time had flown very 
lightly over this old, sunny Glen. 

There was, first of all,—first, because it was 
an heirloom of the Gordons, and the pride of my 
worthy relation——a huge mahogany buffet, or 
sideboard, carved fantastically, and black with 
age, the top of which was loaded with decanters 
and wine-glasses of every shape, celery vases, a 
costly Stvres punchbowl, floatbowl, tureen, pre- 
serve-stands, &c., &c., ad infinitum, almost; and, 
on shelves in the interior, guarded by glass doors, 
was displayed a hoard of massive, old-fashioned 
plate. The two wings of the buffet formed a 
series of drawers, with silver knobs and keyhole- 
plates that were polished to their utmost glisten, 
and concealed in their secret recesses unimagi- 
nable “ goodies.” 

The next thing was a gigantic armoire, of the 
same material, but of newer date, filling up one 
corner of the room. There was a handsome 
modern piano-forte, a cheval glass, and a card- 
table, with a backgammon board and a box of 
chess-men. The fireplace was capable of con 
taining a cord of wood; and the hearth-jambs 
and coping were of gray limestone slabs. The 
mantel-ornaments were as follows (for I took a 
memorandum of them at the time) :—on the left 
side, a pile of magazines and novels en brochure. 
Thought I, “ That is Miss Annie’s affair.” Next 
came a shiny brass candlestick, with snuffers and 
extinguisher in order; then a tall gilt and bur- 
nished porcelain flower-vase, filled with red- 
berried holly, blue-berried cedar, and a daffodil 
or so; a jJapanned hand-waiter, and a China-ware 
mandarin, who had been an occupant, with his 
confrére, of that very spot, I have no doubt, for 
twenty years ;—I remember him very well half 
that time ago. I observed, however, with regret, 
that his pigtail had been decaudated (I could 
hardly say decapitated of a tail) since I had the 
honour of knowing him. An osier work-basket 
was the centre-piece; and on the other side was 
reduplicated what has been already enumerated, 
except the novels, whose place was supplied by 
a tobacco-box and pipes,—appropriate, no doubt, 
to the young Squire of Oakpoint, who spent as 
much or more of his time here than he did at his 
elegant but lonesome bachelor’s hall. 

In a huge Elizabethan arm-chair, with padded 
red velvet cushion and back, sat my worthy Aunt 
herself. 

I forgot to add a vast, old-fashioned, calico- 
cushioned, high-backed sofa, called a settle, drawn 
up by the fireside; the most comfortable article 
of furniture about the house, and also a relic of 
olden days. 

This old-fashioned room looked so snug, that 
the little fire which was flickering on the hearth 
looked cheery and comfortable, despite the April 
sunshine that was pouring in at the window, and 
the bough, freighted with odour-shedding peach- 
blossoms, that I could see without it, waving in 
the gentle breeze. 
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I seated myself on the lazy old settle; and, as 
I glanced around the room, in which Time had 
scarcely wrought a change, while, with me, away 
amid other scenes, the whole of those ten years 
of life had shown pictures shifting and changing 
with kaleidoscopic inconstancy,—as I looked at 
my ancient Aunt, in her pearl-gray gown and 
white cap, seated in her arm-chair, with her 
lame foot on the “cricket,’”* her gold specs thrown 
up on her forehead, and her twinkling, benevo- 
lent eyes fixed on me in contemplative scrutiny, 
—and then at myself, in my tight cassimere pan- 
taloons, my drab “ monkey,” and the rest of my 
modern paraphernalia,—lI felt that I was an inno- 
vation. I felt there was an impropriety about 
me; and I would fain have asked Aunt for one 
ef Uncle’s wide-skirted frockcoats, a pair of his 
plush shorts, and silk stockings. At least, I ought 
to have hidden myself in Cousin Sam’s great 
dreadnought overcoat, that hung on a peg on the 
wall. I was shocked at my want of keeping 
with this antique homestead. 

Aunt, I thought, would never get over falling 
into ecstasies over me one minute, and making 
fun of me, in her good-humoured way, the next. 

And the sleek, ebony Venus, with short frock, 
bare legs, and snow-white turban, who handed 
the waiter of cake and wine, found me such an 
utter novelty, that I thought her ivory eyeballs 
would pop out of their sockets, so intensely did 
she stare at me. Peeping in at the door were 
two little imps of Afrique, amazed utterly. They 
could make nothing of my mustache; and I saw 
one of them draw his finger very comically 
across his upper lip, as he pointed it out to the 
other. However, the black damsel seemed to 
think that staring was her own peculiar function, 
and drove them away with the broomstick. 

That evening Sam came home. Sam was a 
broad-shouldered, portly Kentucky squire, about 
eight-and-twenty, six feet in his stockings, and 
weighing hard on to a hundred and eighty. His 
rosy cheeks, fair complexion, hale health, and 
jovial bearing, made him handsome in my eyes; 
and, considering that he had an income that was 
not to be sneezed at, I thought it must be his own 
fault that he was celibeatus and not benedictus. 

So much animal vigour and spirits was a suf- 
ficient subject of interest and admiration to me 
to prepossess me in his favour at once. I had 
been so much accustomed to the formal and 
ceremonious greetings of the cold-hearted people 
of the world, that his hearty grasp of the hand 
and slap on the shoulder was a perfect treat. I 
foresee that Sam and I shall be very good friends. 

One of the servants, who had gone down to 
the inn for my baggage, returned with it, and 
brought it in to know from “ Missus” what he 
must do with it. Amongst it chanced to be a 
stout leathern wallet, which excited my Aunt’s 
curiosity. 

“You Tom, hand me that portmanter;” and 
she began unbuckling the straps that secured it; 
and, as soon as she had opened one corner, she 
peeped in, and immediately fell back in a roar 
of laughter. 

Sam saw nothing; but, as Aunt was laughing, 
he laughed, too, for his risible organs were like 
his rifle —hair-triggered, and went off at the 
slightest provocation. 





* Anglic?, footstool. 
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“Sam,” cried Aunt Nanny, “did you ever hear 
me speak about Reverly Lacy ?” 

“ Yes,” laughing in anticipation. 

“ Well, what did I say about him ¢” 

“You said he was a very clever, good boy, 
only a little cracked,” replied Sam, laughing at 
his own joke. 

“Ha! ha! ha! so I did!—a little wind-shaken 
in the upper story. And what did I say he was 
cracked about ?” 

“You said he was crazy on the subject of 
picking up pebbles and shells.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! so I did! And what do you 
think he’s got in this wallet ?”’ 

“ Pebbles and shells ?” 


“ Pebbles and shells, chock-full of em!” And 
they both laughed simultaneously, long and loud, 
at the remarkable fact that I was a student of 
geology, and carried a valise of specimens with - 
me. 

I like Glenanna even better than I thought 
I would. Of all things, I hate your early, formal 
country breakfast, rousing a man out of his bed 
before sun-up, and giving him no time to shave 
and bathe, and barely time to wash his face and 
hands. You are to hurry down, half-asleep, into 
the breakfast-room, with not a particle of appe- 
tite, and are expected to eat a hearty meal. I 
had dreaded that this barbarous custom obtained 
at Glenanna, but was agreeably disappointed. 
T found the good old English fashion of eating 
breakfast at your own hour, without any cere- 
mony, was retained here. Perhaps I owe this to 
Cousin Sam’s fox-hunting predilections, which 
would have rendered early and formal break fast- 
ing inconvenient to him. At all events, I found 
that I had plenty of time to shave and dress, 
could come down in my robe-de-chambre, though 
Aunt would seldom let me look over the news- 
paper, because she wanted to talk to me, or else 
wished it herself, to find some dreadful account 
of steamboat explosions, for the recital of which 
she had a mania no less than mine for pebbles, 
shells, bugs, and butterflies. 

I here give information to epicures of a new- 
delicacy that I discovered at the Glen. The light- 
ing of your fragrant Havana at the fire, by a coal! 
Lucifers, sun-glasses, German amadou can not vie 
with this—there is a peculiar luxury about it, 
which none but a smoking connoisseur can appre- 
ciate. 

That evening Annie came home. _I understood 
Sallie’s equivocal smile, when I had inquired 
about her as a little child. I found her a tall and 
beautiful girl of seventeen. Sallie thought, per- 
haps, that there would be danger of my former 
plaything turning the tables on me, and making 
a plaything of me. 

Ah, no matter for your bright eyes, and arch 
glances, your flowing curls, and jolly roguishness, 
my merry Miss Annie, they shall have no effect 
on me. Why what an idea! That a man who 
pores over musty books, and straggles about pick- 
ing rocks with a hammer, pinning his hat full of 
bugs and flies, and cramming his pockets with 
weeds, should be enticed by the snares of a 
maiden’s beauty. His interest would probably 
manifest itself, by bottling her up in alcohol, and 
ranging her along with his snakes and lizards. 


Yet my little cousin’s sunny smiles were s0 
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bright that they surely might have thawed eveh 
the stony heart of a geologist. 
Per contra: Reverly Lacy is a geologist sui 


from the valley of dry bones. ‘To use a big word, 
—which | hope Aunt, who has a laudable re- 
pugnance to them, will pardon,—his department 
is the Techn2-Dynamics of Nature,—that geology 
which manifests the display of God’s artistic power 
and genius in our little planet. God, reverenced 
be his holy name, is a Genius. And how strange 
that any mudborn ephemeron of this earth, should 
suppose that the Divine Genius of the universe, 
the Creator of the beautiful, could love such hide- 
ous distortions of beauty, or rather, such contrast 
ugliness, as Bigotry, Austerity, Fanaticism! Ah! 
saintly pretenders to God’s worship, why do ye 
not worship Him in spirit and in truth? But alas! 
why need I lift up my humble voice against them, 
when Christ himself has told us that they have 
eyes, but cannot see, and ears, but cannot hear! 

Lacy is a lover of the beautiful, then! 

Annie is one of those little fairy creatures, 
whose beauty enraptures the artist as a perfec- 
tion of art, in its high and true meaning, and not 
as a charmer of the senses. It is true, that the 
beauties of sense are not wanting, but they are 
isomeric with those of art. 

But a beauty whose outer organization is so 
moulded by the laws of art, must have a spirit in 
accordance. If Annie be in truth an artist, she 
will not be charmed by a geological poet, though 
he might have six feet altitude, a mustache, blue 
eyes, brown curls, and a monkey-jacket. Because 
lie would be abstractedly philosophizing, when he 
should be saying coMplimentary nonsense in her 
ear, 

If lama man of judgment, I should say that 
Annie’s artistic taste would incline to a youth with 
smooth cheek, black eyes and hair, a patent-leather 
boot, frock-coat, and a gold watch-chain. And as 
« work of art,apart from the esthetic meaning of 
the production, such a youth is not to be consi- 
dered as a mere empty-headed dandy, who knows 
how to flatter a silly girl’s vanity, but as something 
admirable and beautiful. But Annie is not seven- 
teen, and what does she know about esthetics ? 

However, if [ choose to gratify my artistic taste 
in regard to her, there is no harm done. How 
inany beautiful things the world loses by sneering 
away the mind-paintings of the day-dreamer. So 
the dreamer must shut the portals of his soul, 
and saying to the “ general,” “ Procul este profani,” 
inake a treasure-house of paintings, a rare library 
of romance and poetry, in the studio of his brain. 

The air-castle in my kingdom of the ideal, of 
which I am lord paramount and castellan, is a 
building of such form, materials, and proportion, 
as no material prince or sovereign, with all the 
treasures of Cathay and California at his command, 
could rival. 

It is not necessary that I should become a 
lackadaisical lover, because I can see loveable 
beauties of nature’s art in my little cousin, which 
probably no one else ever detected, for there are 
few at Glenanna, none, I should say, who could 
view her just by my light. 

Days rolled away with me, into a most beau- 
tiful world of romance at Glenanna. I have 
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spoken more than once about romance, and lest | 
might be misunderstood, I will tell what I mean 


| by that word. 
generis ; nO mere miser, hoarding heaps of rarities | 


The German students divide the world into 
Students and Philisters, and everybody who is 
not a Student is a Philistine: and so I might di- 
vide Life, the world of Thought into the Romantic 
and the Inane. 

The young mind first dreams of romance, but 
the colours, the style and shading are taught him 
by the “old masters.” So, then, in Shakspeare, 
Spenser, Froissart, Arabian Nights, Don Quixotte, 
and Tooke’s Pantheon, he finds romance, heroes, 
demi-gods, houris, nymphs, and fairies; ah, here 
is a world of the highest and purest,—here is the 
classic school of the ideal. But the present, the 
outside, the actual, has no esoteric significance to 


him. At the waking, he finds this is all a dream, 


} 








and around him all is night. And darkness 
shrouds the light of heaven. And the few jack- 
o lantern glimmerings, that flicker anon across his 
path, only convince him of the abrogation of ro- 
mantic truth. If he sees at all, it is “men as trees 
walking.” 

For what could give joy more ecstatic, than to 
find that the real is as beautiful, as artistic, as ro- 
mantic, as poetic, as the ideal,—to find that the 
ideal is the real. Now, oh Philistine, dost compre- 
hend my claim of brotherhood with the mistletoe- 
tufted oak, the icy-clad rock, the moss-brimmed 
brook 2? 

And thus I dreamed away, thus I lived wide 
awake, feeling, seeing, enjoying, all the truthful, 
simple poetry of forest and fell, sunlight and 
shadow, for a fortnight or more at the isolate and 
wood-shadowed Holm of Glenanna. 

Why should we call this enjoyment of life in 
the heaven-dyed hues of poetry, dreaming? No 
dream half so beautiful, no mathematical axiom 
truer, no merchant’s inane ledger, so practical. 
Dreaming, quotha! It is the sleepy Philistine 
who dreams, whose vague visions are haunted by 
a hideous nightmare that he calls practical reality. 

The poet and the philosopher are the only 
mortals in this created world, who are awake; 
awake, and see the beautiful universe that the 


omniscient genius of Jehovah conceived for us. 


and all the rest are lying in darkness, either in 
the feverish falsities of a dream, or in the obli- 
vion of sleep. 

What more can I say of Glenanna? If the 
reader has not the whole of it, he is the veriest 
Philistine. Shall I tell whether Sam and I spent 
our time in hunting and fox-chasing, playing cards, 
smoking, visiting, dancing, and enjoyment gene- 
rally, as becomes true philosophers, who eschew, 
equally, the assumption of superiority, to those 
things which God has adapted to our wishes, and 
the supposition that God would discountenance the 
happiness (and every unalloyed happiness is 
igitur innocent) of his creatures and favour pru- 





| 


dery, asceticism, and cant? I am of those who 
believe that there is more religion in one of 
Mozart’s Waltzes, than in all the Methodist psalm- 
ody extant. And I make no apology, for my hete- 
rodoxy, for “eyes have they, and see not.” 

Shall I tell whether the stony armour of geology 
was proof against the arrows of love? Mil dicttir. 


(To be continued.) 
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Ye WONDERFULL HISTORIE 
OF Ys BEAUTIFULL CAT MOUSEBISIA, AND Ye DEVILL. 


SETTING FORTHE, IN QUAINTE ALLEGORIE, THE LYFE OF LOUIS NAPOLEON, AND THE FATE OF FRANCE SINCE HEE 
HATH BEEN PRESIDENT. PLEASANTE TO BEHOLD, AND PROFITABLE TO PERUSE. 


“QOMMEND IT OR AMENDE IT!” 














DEATHE ofte trips it in y® merriest dance. 
There was once a beautifull blacke Frenche Cat, 
yclept Movusesis1a. And beholde it came to 
passe, that one dark evening, in silente ambus- 
cado, shee caughte a little mowse, who, with 
many teares, and great entreatie, began to begge 
his life. “Oh thou fairest of beings, thou comeli- 





est of cattes, and paragon of feline perfection, 
grant, I pray thee, my life, and I will become 
thy humble slave and servante. I will ever be 
obedient to thee, and cause thy lyfe to pass joy- 
fullie, by my merrie prankes, and cheerfull trickes.” 
So that y® foolishe Pusse slewe him noi, but did 
keepe him for a page. 





And the nexte morning Movsesist1a bought for | att her ease ate the prey! Nor did shee once re- 
her page a lanterne, and bothe wente forth to hunte | gard the blacke and ugly shadow, that portent of 


rats in y® cellar. Who so joyfull nowe as Movuse- 


_evill, which the form of her servant caste on y® 


BISIA! for whyles her page did holde a lighte, she | wall! 
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gaily accompanied her along the streete, no one 
coulde telle if he were onlie a page, or her well- 
beloved cavalier. 


Nor had manye dayes passed, ere the page 
had growne strangely, not onlie in MousEBISIA’s 
favour, but also in stature. Soe that whenne hee 


Wi 


HIN 


And nowe her servante had truly become | every morning, to make the toilette of hys ladie 
master in the house,and poore MovsEsBisiA must with brushe and combe. But this he did most 
bitterlie rue his merrie prankes. It was his duty cruellie, as you see portrayed ! 
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Too late did his Ladie :epent the day that shee { BIsiA no light in her house, and made of her, in 


took into her service this infamous humbugge, | turne,a poore slave. 


The whyle with a dreadful 


for he did smashe y® lanterne, allowing Movuse-| whippe, he sadly scourged her sydes. 


=f. 


- 
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One darke and stormie midnighte, there pealed 
forth from MovseEsisia’s house, a fearfull scream! 
And amid y® pattering of raine, the roar of the 
tempeste, and y® direful shock of thunder, men 


heard once againe,a long sadde waile, and be- | 
yr 


helde shooting aloft, a black fiend, who helde fast 


MILITARY OCCUPATIQN. 


Tue following item of Parisian intelligence, 
has, doubtless, ere now become familiar to our 
readers : 


“ Several offices of papers have been occupied | 
militarily; among these are the ‘ National, ‘ Opr- | 





the poore Pusse. But whether Movusesisia in her 
laste agonie did turn on her quondam slave ani 


| throttle him, like unto a wilde-catte, borne away 


by an eagle, 1 know not. But by all the neigh- 
bours it iscommonlie reported that for the presente. 
at least, MousEBISIA has gone to y® Devill! 


nion Publique, ‘ Messager Republique, ‘ Ordre, and 
‘ Avénement,’ which papers are suspended.” 

Any foreigner, informed as to the vast amount 
of Colonels, Majors, and Captains engaged in our 
own country, in editorial pursuits, might reason- 
ably conclude that the French “ offices of papers, ” 
are not the only ones “ occupied militarily.” 
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THE FIRST OF MAY. 


“ Bustle, bustle, clear the way, 
’Tis moving day,—tis moving day.” 


THE first of May—what Springy thoughts 
Those gentle words inspire ; 
Of flowers and bees, and leafy trees, 
And all the feathered choir. 
But ask a New Yorker, 
And he'll say it brings to mind, 
A cart-load full of furniture, 
And wheelbarrow behind. 


The first of May—it wakes again 
The days when we were young ; 

Our search for flowers—the first love-words, 
We ever said or sung. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CANON LAW; 





OR, THE GUARDIAN ANGEL OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 





ALL HAIL. 


Ir was a custom among the old Saxons, to ex- 
claim, on taking a horn, “ Drink Hail!” Puck 
confesses that he could never quite see into the 
drift of this expression, until one day when he saw 
the ice powdered up, like hail, for a sherry cobbler. 
Then the meaning became instantly clear. 

This reminds us of a friend, who was detected, 
one warm day, at the end of February, or the be- 
vinning of March, drinking a sherry cobbler. 

“ Are you trying to force the season?” inquired 
the detector. 


“ Yes,’ was the cool reply. “I’ve heard that | 


one swallow won't make a summer, so I'm trying 
to see what a dozen will do!” 


But ask a New Yorker, 

And he'll say it brings to mind, 
The time he cussed his nigger boy 
For lagging far behind. 


The first of May—the dear old times, 
The day of love and glee ; 
When my Mary was the May Queen, 
And we danced around the tree. 
But ask a New Yorker, 
And he'll say it brings to mind, 
The time he quarrelled with his wife. 
‘Bout a kettle left behind. 


THE GREATEST DRAUGHTSMAN. 


“ By the great- 
est draughtsman 
going,” says Ha- 
RALD,“I mean the 
individual who 
opens the end 
window of the’ 
omnibus, while it ‘ 
is in motion—and > 
keeps it open. In | 
the draught thus - 
produced, he 
gives, like many 
other great artists, 
a vivid idea, of 
atmospheric _ ef- 
fect. In a word, 
he goes in for all 
sorts of draughts, 
including check- 
ers, brandysmash- ’ 
es, paper and open windows, and believes in 
everything that draws, from Jenny Lind lotteries 
and fly-blisters, down to a real Havana.” 








A PARADOX, 


“Ir I am ‘stuck up, I ain't proud,” said the 
beetle, when he was pinned to the wall. 
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COTTAGE AND VILLA ARCHITECTURE. 


BY T. WADSKIER. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A DESIGN FOR A VILLA IN THE ITALIAN STYLE. 


WE here present to our readers a design for a | 


small villa in the Italian style. There is a strong 
and growing partiality among us for this style, 
although, as expressing country life, it is inferior 


to the Gothic, Norman, or Byzantine. If it is not | 


so essentially rural in character, it is, however, 
remarkable for expressing the elegant culture 
and variety of accomplishment of the retired 
citizen or man of the world; and, as it is capable 
of the most varied and irregular, as well as very 
simple, outlines, it is also very significant of the 
multiform tastes, habits, and wants of modern 
civilization. On the whole, then, we should say 
that the ltalian does not exclusively express 
either town or country life, but something which 
is a mingling of both. 

In designing this small villa, our object was to 
keep it within a very moderate space, and for a 
very moderate cost, to show as much of the cha- 
racter as was practicable. It would have been 
far easier to have increased the effect by adding 
more apartments, which, when desired, can easily 
be done; for it is one of the merits of this style, 
that it permits additions and wings with the 
greatest facility, and always with an increasing 
etfect. Some persons may find a defect in this 
design by the absence of a veranda; but it can 
easily be attached on the outside of the parlour 
and library. 

The plan of this house is very simple, and 
almost explains itself by a reference to the ground 
plans. The hall here is ten feet wide by forty- 
two feet deep. It ought to be laid with encaustic 


tiles, which will make it very handsome and 
effective. The staircase will appear to advan- 
tage when advancing into the hall through the 
main entrance; and the eflect will be increased 
by building it of oak, with massive hand-rail and 
balusters. The beauty of the staircase will be 
heightened by the position of a large window 
over the landing, filled in with stained glass of 
tasteful and harmonious colours. The parlour is 
sixteen by twenty-five feet,—a good-sized room 
for a small family : so, also, is the library attached, 
sixteen feet square, and communicates with sliding 
doors. 

On the other side of the hall is the dining-room, 
sixteen by twenty-two feet. It is very advan- 
tageously placed with respect to the kitchen, 
which is only separated from it by a small pas- 
sage. If desirable, a door may be made to com- 
municate with the pantry. This pantry is six by 
nine feet, well lighted and aired. The kitchen 
is fifteen by eighteen feet. It may be extended, 
and a scullery attached, to suit the wants of the 
family, and, if necessary, also, a kitchen-yard, 
clothes-drying ground, &c., concealed by trees. 

On the second floor, we have four large bed- 
rooms,—three of them with good-sized closets 
attached. The chamber in the tower may be 
used as a store-room or bath-room: the staircase 
leading up into the tower will take up a very small 
space, and can be so arranged as not to interfere 
with the apartment. There is a room above. 
intended to contain a water-tank, into which the 
water may be forced up by a hydraulic ram, and 
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thereby give a constant sup- 
ply of water to the whole 
house. The upper story may 
be used as an observatory. 

The first story of this house 
should be twelve feet, and the 
second story ten feet, in the 
clear. 

This villa should be built 
of rough brick, covered with 
cement or stucco on the out- 
side, and coloured ofa mellow, 
warm drab, or light freestone, 
hue. But the cheapest mode, 
and one very satisfactory, 
would be to build the walls 
of good, hard brick, and 
colour them externally of an 
agreeable shade. The walls 
of the first story should be 
thirteen inches, and the se- 
cond story nine inches, thick. 
The window-heads, sills, and 
string-courses, should be of 
cut stone. The balconies and 
brackets of the tower may be of 
wood, painted and sanded to 
correspond with the wall. In- 
side shutters will be required 


to all the windows, both in the first and 


second stories. 


All the inside woodwork should be 


grained to represent oak or w 


DIMENSIONS. 


FIRST FLOOR. 


1. Hall, 

2. Parlour, 

3. Library, 

4. Dining-room, 
5. Kitchen, . 


6. Pantry, 


SECOND FLOOR. 


7. Hall, 

8. Chamber, 
9, Chamber, 
10. Closet, 
11. Chamber, 
12. Chamber, 
13. Bath-room 
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FEET. 
10 K 42 
16 % 25 
16 «K 16 
16 % 22 
15 x 18 
6x 9 


10 K 30 
16 X 22 
15 xX 18 
6X 9 
16 X 18 
16 &* 20 
10 XK 10 


GROUND-PLAN. 
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In olden times, when the warrior laughed 
To scorn, all cowardly letter-craft, 

And learning found no place to dwell, 
But in the silent convent cell; 


© 
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A monk once sate in his cloister lone, 
And before him grinned the ghastly bone 
Of a human skull. Horrid and grim— 
"Twas all that was human there, save him. 
From early youth, in that cell so cold, 
‘Mid quires and tomes, and dungeon mould, 
He had writ;—and now he was waxen oll. 
Many a year since the task begun— 
The monk was old, and the task undone. 
“Twill never be finished, this book,” sighed he 
“ Till this skull beside its comrade be, 
To preach to the brethren, eternity.” 
He dropped a tear; but my First was there, 
With face upturned, and smooth, and fair, 
To receive that tribute to fell despair. 

In regal halls my First doth dwell, 
As well as in the convent cell ; 
And nobles proud, or sage alone, 
Approach not nearer to the throne. 

Soon came the peal of the vesper-bell ; 


And his sandalled feet on the echoing floor, 
Resounded along the corridor. 
When the monk returned, through the opening 
door, 
He saw what he never had seen before. 
My SEconD was there ;—the chance it took 
To run over the leaves of the mystic book, 
When none was near. It fled, but then 
It left a lesson that learnéd men 
Oft need to learn: and the friar smiled, 
As he spoke to himself in accent mild :— 
“T’ve learned my lesson to-day,” quoth he, 
“ And it came when ‘twas needed much for me.” 
And he smiled again, for he knew the wise 
May learn from the humble, that fools despise. 
My WHOLE, a toy, though built by crafty tools, 
Can only fill with wonder, gaping fools ; 
Designed for mimic spheres, where actors wage 
Wars of proud conquest on their bloodless stage. 
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The friar went out from his lonely cell; ae : Ni 4 
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FASHIONS. 


THe Summer fashions promise an unusual 
elegance in attire. 
thing strikingly fantastic or conspicuously expen- 
sive, in the reigning modes; but all is light, fresh, 
vraceful, charming, worthy of the genius of their 
vreat originators, the Parisian artistes. Colour 
and material are in admirable harmony with the 
season; and, with the exception of the gilet, 
which will continue to be worn by some devo- 
tees even in midsummer, we notice a correspond- 
ing particularity in the make of dress and man- 
tilla, so as not only to appear, but be in reality, 
cool and comfortable, and, therefore, as pleasant 
to the wearer as the observer :—the lightest tis- 
sues for dresses, the lightest silks and most gos- 
samer of laces for mantillas and scarfs, the most 
transparent of bonnets, zephyrine and ethereal, 
but intensely becoming, give one a very pleasant 
exemplification of the “fitness of things,” and 
tends to reconcile innumerable grumblers to the 
deplorable extravagance of having to pay for 
things that possess such brief and evanescent 
value. 

Head-decoration being of the most essential 
importance in feminine consideration, we pro- 
ceed to give our first clippings from the foreign 
chronicles of costume, in reference to bonnets, 
caps, &e. 

The most observable peculiarity is the fancy 
for very light shades in dresses and bonnets, 
white particularly prevailing. In bonnets, blue, 
rose-colour, light green, and, indeed, all of the 
most delicate hues, are in vogue. They are 
composed of crépe, and of capote form ;—the crown 
usually flat, instead of being rounded, as they 
were last winter. Then, the always beautiful 
white chip (paille de riz blanche) has reappeared, 
and as aristocratic and distingué as ever. 
There is an unapproachable charm in the sim- 
plicity of the chip hat that is unsurpassed by the 
elaborated prettinesses of tulle or crépe. How- 
ever, they will not suit every face. The open- 
worked straw (éloffe et paille a jour) are more 
popular, from the fact that these gossamer fabrics 
admit of greater variety of trimming, without 
violation of good taste. The bonnet must be 
and the of the straw 
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lined; shade 


combines 


There is nothing bizarre, no- | 


| 








admirably with all the colours of the season, | 


especially rose, blue, and mauve. 

We copy the description of two fancy bonnets 
that have received warm commendation in “ Le 
Moniteur.” 

“In the first place, we have a puffed drawn 
bonnet of violet tulle bouillonnés, confined by 
very narrow braid ribands, violet and straw 
colour. (These ribands are quite a novelty, and 
are so delicate and light they might almost be 
taken for gauze.) On the tulle bouillonnés are 
two ornaments of gray twist lace, embroidered 
with straw, and gathered, rather than plaited. 
The same ornament is repeated on the crown 
and curtain. Inside the brim are tufts of violets. 
of three colours.—violet, white, and lilac. 

“There is also a blue drawn bonnet, which 
will give pleasure to more than one fair and rosy 
face. It is made of blue silk puffs, and others of 
blue lisse crape, confined at intervals by straw 
rosettes. Silk puffs, also confined by straw ro- 
settes, wind along the edge of the brim. Inside 
the brim, the puffs, instead of being silk, are 
tulle. The flowers, which are blended with the 
tulle bouillonnés, are daisies, some sky-blue, others 
of blond.” 
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We also copy a scrap descriptive of caps. In 
no article of dress is it so difficult to please a 
fastidious taste ;—it is so equally necessary to 
avoid stiffness in arrangement, and gaudiness in 
flowers or ribands, scantiness and redundancy of 
ornament. Then, there can be no specific re- 
commendation given as to the composition of 
these ethereal coverings,—the most delightful 
creations in this department needing continual 
modification in adaptation to particular persons. 
The shape of the head, colour of the hair, form 
and expression of the features, are all to be criti- 
cally regarded, and such slight alterations made 
as can only be suggested by a practised and 
refined taste. “ Le Moniteur” speaks thus of two 
caps that have recently appeared :-— 

“I must notice two little caps, one @ la Char- 
lotte Corday, in the exact style of that epoch, 
made of wide vandyked blond, blending with 
and falling over tufts of roses; the other formed 
of a blond guipure on black lace, with a foliage 
of green riband rolling and spreading round a 
beautiful rose. This little cap has no name that 
I am aware of; but, were I allowed to give it 
one, I should call it the Psyche cap. It is youth- 
ful, artless; it has a bewitching, and, at the same 
time, a modest, gracefulness: in a word, it is 
adapted only for a very pretty and very elegant 
woman.” 

Our illustrations of head-gear need but an 
additional line or two. 

Open-worked Straw Bonnet—The crown a little 
rounded, furnished with tufts of white roses, the 
last of which are joined together behind, between 
the curtain and the crown. 

Morning Cap, with embroidered and twisted 
bands, furnished on the top with little knots of 
rose ribands, 

Little House Cap, in tafietas rose, with silk galon, 
ornamented with black lace, and with flat bows 
of rose riband underneath, 

Muslin de soie is a favourite material for dresses, 
white or very light grounds, with gay bouquets 
or wreathed patterns, being generally preferred. 

In the first figure on our page, the robe is com- 
posed of muslin de soie ;—the dress of one shade, 
the flounces ornamented with woven wreaths of 
rose and rosebud pattern. Bonnet of white crépe, 
furnished inside with trimmings of white roses, 
slightly tinted, and green foliage. Mantelet of 
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light silk, ornamented with arabesque gimp run- 
ning round, and two rows of black lace. 

The second figure is robed in dress of silk- 
corded barége,—a new and beautiful stuff, that is 
both light and rich in effect. The basque, bodice 
and sleeve trimming composed of thick plain or 
watered silk, of same shade as the dress. Wide 
sleeves, with a falling garniture of lace. 

Of the mantelets, many of which are composed 
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of richly-worked white or black lace, the scart 
mantelet is the most fashionable. This is of very 
simple form, cut out in the neck, and with rounded 
ends, but without seams on the shoulders. Some 
light silk mantelets are made with hoods. The 
Priora mantilla forms a round cape, without a 
seam, on the back or shoulder, and with a plain 
hood altogether simulated. Au revoir. 


X. Y. Z. 


EMBROIDERY, CROCHET-WORK, ETC. 


PATTERN FOR EDGING 

Cast on 19 stitches. 

1st Row.—Slip 1, knit 1, make 1, slip 1, nit 2 to- 
gether, pass the slip-stitch over, knit 1, then make 
1 and knit 2 together 6 times, make 1, knit 1. 

2d Row.—Make 1, knit 2 together, purl 14, knit 
1, make 1, knit 2 together. All the back rows 
are the same as this. 

3d Row.—Slip 1, knit 1, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 
together, pass the slip-stitch over, then make | 
and knit 2 together 6 times, knit 1, make 1, knit 1. 

oth Row.—The same as the Ist. 


7th Row—Slip 1, knit 1, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 
together, pass the slip-stitch over, then make | 
and knit 2 together 5 times, knit 1, make 1, knit 
2 together, make 1, knit 1. 

9th Row—The same as the Ist. 

11th Row.—Slip 1, knit 1, make 1, slip 1, knit 
2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, then make 1 
and knit 2 together 4 times, knit 1, then make 1 
and knit 2 together twice, make 1, knit 1. 

13th Row—The same as the first. 

15th Row.—Slip 1, knit 1, make 1, slip 1, knit 
2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, then make 1 
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and knit 2 together 3 times, knit 1, then make 1 , knit 2 together 


and knit 2 together 3 times, make 1, knit 1. 

17th Row.—The same as the Ist. 

19th Row.—Slip 1, knit 1, make 1, slip 1, knit 
2 together, pass the slip-stitch over, then make 1 
aud knit 2 together twice, knit 1, then make 1 
and knit 2 together 4 times, make 1, knit 1. 

21st Row—Slip 1, knit 1, then make 1 
knit 2 together 3 times, knit 1, then make 1 
knit 2 together 4 times, knit 2. 

23d Row.—Slip 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 tegether, 
knit 1, then make 1 and knit 2 together 6 times, 
knit 2. 

25th Row—Slip 1, knit 1, then make 1 and 
knit 2 together 4 times, knit 1, then make 1 and 
knit 2 together 3 times, knit 2. 

27th Row—The same as the 23d. 

29th Row.—Slip 1, knit 1, then make 1 
knit 2 together 5 times, knit 1, then make 1 
knit 2 together twice, knit 2. 

31st Row—The same as the 23d. 

33d Row—Slip 1, knit 1, then make 1 and 
knit 2 together 6 times, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 
together, knit 2. 


and 
and 


and 
and 


PATTERN FOR EDGING 

Cast on 17 stitches. 

lst Row.—Slip 1, knit 1, then make 1 and knit 
2 together 4 times, make 1, knit 1, then make 1 
and knit 2 together twice, make 1, knit 2. 

2d Row.—Make 1, knit 2 together, purl all but 
the last 3 stitches, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together. 
All the back rows will be the same. 

3d Row.—Slip 1, knit 1, then make 1 and knit 
2 together 4 times, make 1, knit 3, then make 1 
and knit 2 together twice, make 1, knit 2. 

5th Row.—Slip 1, knit 1, then make 1 and knit 
2 together 3 times, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass 
the slip-stitch over, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, 
pass the slip-stitch over, make 1, knit 1, then 
make 1 and knit 2 together twice, make 1, knit 2. 

7th Row.—Slip 1, knit 1, then make 1 and knit 
2 together twice, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, 
pass the slip-stitch over, make 1, knit 2 together, 
make 1, knit 3, then make 1 and knit 2 together 
twice, make 1, knit 2. 

9h Row.—Slip 1, knit 1, then make 1 and knit 
2 together 3 times, slip 1, knit 2 
the slip-stitch over, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, 
pass the slip-stitch over, make 1, knit 1, then 
inake 1 and knit 2 together twice, make 1, knit 2. 

1ith Row—Slip 1, knit 1, then make 1 and 
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twice, make 1, slip 1, knit 2 toge- 
ther, pass the slip-stitch over, make 1, knit 2 
together, make 1, knit 3, then make 1 and knit 2 
together twice, make 1, knit 2. 

13th Row.—Slip 1, knit 1, then make 1 and 
knit 2 together 3 times, then make 1, slip 1, knit 
2 together, and pass the slip-stitch over 3 times 
in succession, make 1, knit 2 together, make 1, 


knit 2. 
15th Row.—Slip 1, knit 1, then make 1 and 
knit 2 together 3 times, slip 1, knit 3 together, 


pass the slip-stitch over, knit 1, then make 1 and 
knit 2 together twice, make 1, knit 2. 

17th Row—Slip 1, knit 1, then make 1 and 
knit 2 together twice, make 1, slip 1, knit 3 


| together, pass the slip-stitch over, make 1, knit 2 


together, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together, 
make 1, knit 2. 

19th Row.—Slip 1, knit 1, then make 1 and 
knit 2 together twice, make 1, slip 1, knit 3 
together, pass the slip-stitech over, make 1, knit 2 
together, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together, 
make 1, knit 2. 


20th Row—The same as the 2d. Repeat from 


| Ist row for the length required. 


together, pass 


EDGING.—CROCHET. 


Make a chain of 28 loops, turn, miss 3 and 
work 3 treble in the first 3 loops, chain 3, miss 


3, work 3 treble, chain 3, work 3 treble, chain ‘ 
miss 3, work 1 treble, 1 double, 1 plain, chain 


) 


miss 3, 


" 
3, 
work 3 treble, chain 3 and work 3 treble 
in the 1st loop, then turn, and commence the 

lst Row—Chain 3, work 3 treble in the loop 
of the 3 chains of the foundation between the 6 
treble, chain 3, work 3 treble in the same loop as 
before, chain 9, work 1 treble over the first of the 
G treble of last row, chain 3, work 1 treble over 
the last of the 6 treble of the last row, chain 3, 
miss 3, work 1 treble, chain 3, miss 2, work 1 
treble, which will be over the last treble at the 
end of the row. 

2d Row.—Chain 3, turn and miss the 3, work 
3 treble, chain 3, miss the first 3 chain of the 
last row, and work 3 treble in the loop of the 
second 3 chain, chain 3, and work 3 treble in the 
same loop of the 3 chains as before, chain 3, 
miss 3, work 1 treble, 1 double, 1 plain, chain 3, 
work in the loop of the 3 chains as follows: 3 
treble, chain 3, 3 treble, and repeat from the first 
row for the length required. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


But, ye words of loving kindness, 
Fall like grateful summer rain; 
Like the heat on frozen waters, 
Like sweet music heard in pain; 
Like the dew on opening roses, 
Like the acorn from the tree, 
Fall, ye accents of affection, 
Fruitful to my love and me! 
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LITERATURE, MUSIC, AND ART. 


BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 


Recent German Literature.—Another work | 
on Hungary, has recently made its appearance, | 
entitled, “ Ungarn’s Redner und Staatsmenner,’ or 
“The Orators and Statesmen of Hungary,” by 
AnTON CsENGERY. During the world’s history, no 
nation has, probably, arisen from such a state of 
comparative oblivion to celebrity, in so short a 
time as Hungary ; and no individuals have con- 
tributed more towards making it known, than 
German authors and translators. In this work, 
we find the characteristics of a number of indi- 
viduals, such as Paul Nagy, the two Wesseleényi, 
Franz Deak, E. Beoethy, M. Szentkiralyi,the two D. 
Pazmandy, Széchenyi, J. Evoetoes, and L. Szalay, 
who, during the catastrophe of eighteen hundred 
and forty-eight and forty-nine, played their parts 
in the great tragedy, and contributed mainly to 
the awakening of the Hungarian national spirit. 
“As derived from different Hungarian sources 
and writers, these characteristics are not,” says a 
German reviewer, “of equal merit; but we find 
in them all, a moderate tone, an accurate know- 
ledge of circumstances, an attractive comprehen- 
sion of individual peculiarities, and an attempt to 
give, in an accurate and clearly-defined manner, 
all that distinguishes them, even to the minutest 
particulars. What we find to allege against the 
work, is its bombastic, inflated style, and a dispo- 
sition to indulge, during descriptions of persons, 
in unnecessary abstractions, as is particularly the 
case in the description of Széchenyi.” Nor does 
the translation appear to be remarkably well 
executed. 





A work of interest for the general reader, and | 


student of classical antiquities may be found in 
** Demosthenes, the Statesman and Orator,” recently 
published by Dr. SoettL, Professor in Munich. 
It appears, however, to contain a few philolo- 
gical and antiquarian errors, which, to the accu- 
rate taste of its German reviewer, seem suflicient 
to utterly condemn it. 


The last and bitterest reply to the COUNTESS OF 
Haun-Haun’s weak and affected work, in which 
she gives an account of her conversion to Catholic- 
ism, is that by Dr. Augustin Esrarp, Professor 
of Theology, entitled “Where is Babel?’ The 
Doctor goes far in his attack, and many of his ex- 
pressions are decidedly coarse and abusive, but 
not more so than those which the lady herself 
applies to Protestants. Atleast he does not stoop 
so low as does the Countess, when she attributes 
the meanest and commonest motives to the great 
minds of the Reformation. 

Another work in the style of the lady’s “Jour- 
ney,” has appeared, by FRANZ VON FLORENCOUNT, 
entitled “My Conversion to the Christian Church 
and Doctrine.” “ A book containing naught save 
lies,—the work of a vain, and half-educated man, 
the entire study of whose life has been, to put 
himself in attitudes interesting to the world and 
himself, who appears never to have made a deep 
or sincere study of any subject, and who evidently 





deceives himself more than his readers.” 


Recent Frencu LireratuRE.—A work, more 
curious than interesting, may be found in “ Un 
Missionaire Républican en Russie.” This book, we 
are told, “contains a little of everything,” in addi- 
tion to that which the title naturally leads us to 
expect. It is the history of an amateur republican, 
who, in imagination, goes to convert Russia to the 
doctrines which he, for pastime, has adopted. 
But it happens that this (in reality not very dan- 
gerous) missionary, in place of leading after him 
the subjects of the Czar, is himself “tenderly 
touched,” by acertain Miss OLaA. Instead of freeing 
others, he becomes, himself, a slave. Preferring, 
in future, the liberty which depends on the soul, 
to that which is merely written in statutes and 
law, he renounces every idea of republicanising 
the Russian Empire, and traitorously overthrow- 
ing the Emperor Nicholas. He might, it is true, 
during his journey, have taught us many things, 
as yet unknown, relative to the Russian society in 
which he passed the time of his mission, and his 
work would have gained in originality; but hardly 
does he discover an original vein in this virgin 
soil, ere he abandons it, for the well-known. 
beaten path. If, therefore, we do not find in this 
book that for which we search, we must also ad- 
mit that there is much in the work which no one 
would have expected. Still, there is interest 
enough in certain parts of the long recital, to re- 
commend it to the attention of our readers. 


“ Les Origines de l’ Eglise Romaine,” “ The Origin 
of the Roman Church,” by A. ARcHINARD. “This 
book,” says the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” “is an 
historical thesis, written from an exclusively 
Protestant point of view, and is destined to de- 
monstrate that the supremacy of the Roma: 
Church is an usurpation. There can be no doubt, 
but that the hierarchy was established by a serie 
of gradual aggressions ; but was not this co-ordina- 
tion of powers requisite for the Government of the 
Christian world. This purely theological contro- 
versy does not come within the sphere of a lite- 
rary review. It is only asa learned work, that 


we recommend this book of Mons. ARCHINARD, | 


since it enlightens the obscurer days of Christi- 
anity, the works of the apostles, and the forma- 
tion of churches, with great boldness, and in a 


manner calculated to interest every class of 


readers. An ingenious system of citations, which 
indicates the sources whence the copious erudi- 
tion of this work is derived, will aid the inquiring, 
in extending their studies on that subject, which 
certainly occupies the principal place in the his- 
tory of humanity.” 


“ De l'Etat de I Instruction Primaire 2 Londres, 
“Of the State of Primary Instruction at London.” 
We have recently had occasion to notice a German 
work on this highly interesting subject, and now 
Monsieur E. Renpv presents us with a French 
publication ofa similar nature. There are, in fact, 
we are told, many recent missions, whose object 
was to spread information on the state of primary 
instruction in Europe, and to such an undertak- 
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SUMMARY 


ing, we owe this recent work of Mons. Renpv. 
In it, he presents, under a rapid, yet substantial 
form, many curious indications on the intellectual 
and moral state of the lower classes of London, 
on the manner in which instruction is brought to 
bear upon them, and upon the general organiza- 
tion of popular instruction. All of this portion of 
our author’s labour is treated with rigorous pre- 
cision, and is full of facts and practical deduc- 
tions. When he arrives at conclusions, the author 
shows clearly, on one side, how France may pro- 
fit by English institutions, and on the other (a 
somewhat singular proceeding, we think, for a 
Frenchman), how his own countrymen may im- 
prove their institutions. 


We learn from the “ Journal des Savants,” that 
an extremely useful, and practical work has re- 
cently appeared in Paris, set forth by the publisher, 
AyYmMort, and bearing the title, “ Histoire Générale des 
Traités de Paix, et autres Transactions Principales, 
entre toutes les Puissances de l’ Europe depuisla Paix 
de Westphalie,” or, “ A General History of the Trea- 
ties of Peace, and other Principal Transactions 
between the Different Powers of Europe, which 
have occurred since the Peace of Westphalia.” 
A work containing the labours of Kocu, ScH@1t1, 
and others, entirely revised, and continued to the 
present day, by M. tue Count pE GarpEy, for- 
mer Minister Plenipotentiary of France. This 
work belongs to the fourth part of the great work 
of MonsteuR DE GARDEN, that is to say, that 
which contains the history of treaties from the 
beginning of the wars of the French Revolution of 
seventeen hundred and ninety-one, down to the 
Treaty of Paris, in eighteen hundred and fifteen. 
We find, at first set forth in it, an historical exposé 
of the French continental system, of the British 
system of maritime blockades, and other im- 
mediate consequences of the peace concluded 
at Tilsit, the seventh and ninth of July, eighteen 
hundred and seven, between France, Russia, and 
Prussia. ‘This exposé is preceded by many diplo- 
matic memoirs published at this period, to justify 
or condemn the continental system. The author 
finally retraces, in detail, the political history of 
the Spanish war, until the end of the year eighteen 
hundred and eight. His narration is, throughout, 
invariably supported by the publication of official 
papers. In addition to this, he publishes, at the 
end of the volume, a great number of notes and 
justificatory documents. 


A learned and interesting book, entitled, “ Essai 
Historique sur U Organisation) udiciare et ' Administra- 
tion de la justice, depuis Hugues Capet, Jusqu’ a Louis 
XII,” or “An Historical Essay on the Judiciary 
Organization, and Administration of Justice, from 
Hugh Capet until Louis the XII,” has recently been 
written by J. M. ParpEssvs, a member of the In- 
stitute. This erudite work has already served as 
preface to the twenty-first and last, volume of the 
ordinances of the kings of France, of the third race. 
“In reprinting it for the use of the studious,” says 
the reviewer of the “ Journal des Savants,’ “ Mon- 
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or “ History of the Council of State, from its Origin 
to the Present Day,” containing biographical no- 
tices, engravings of costumes, and fac-similes of 
autographs. Its author is Mons. A. REGNAULT. 
Paris: CossE, 


Musica Irems.—A descendant of one of the 
great Guelphic families of Italy, the PiccoLoMINI 
of Sienna, Morir. CLEMENTINI PICcCOLOMINI, re- 
cently made her debut as a cantatrice, at La Per- 
gola, in Florence, and excited great enthusiasm. 
Her success is said to increase at each successive 
performance; as yet she has only appeared in 
“ Lucrezia Borgia,” and a popular buffa, called “Cris- 
pino e Comare.” Her organ is described as a mezzo- 
soprano, of great power and extent. MDLLE. 
PICCOLOMINI, in addition, is said to be young and 
beautiful, qualities that never do any harm on or 
off the stage. 


The director of the Italian Theatre, at Paris, 
Mr. LuMtey, having engaged M. MonTeMERLI as 
primo basso contante, with the condition that he 
should not refuse any other part that might be 
offered him, Mr. LumMiey required him to sing 
a part in the opera of $ Fidelio,” not belonging toa 
primo basso, but M. MontemER1i refused, on the 
ground that, by the usages of the profession, he 
was entitled first of all to make his début as a 
primo basso, to enable the public to judge of his 
talents. In consequence of this Mr. LUMLEY re- 
fused to pay his salary, or the expenses of his 
journey from London to Paris. M. MONTEMERLI 
accordingly brought an action before the Tribunal 
of Commerce, and it was argued two days ago. 
The tribunal decided that Mr. LuMLEY was not 
justified in requiring MONTEMERLI to sing a secon- 
dary part before he had appeared as primo basso ; 
as, otherwise, “the existence and reputation of an 
artiste would be completely at the discretion of a 
director,’ and ordered the payment of the salary 
due, and the journey from London. MOoNTEMERLI 
is also to have an opportunity of appearing in a 
principal réle. The plaintiff likewise demanded 
damages, but these were refused by the Court. 


We learn from the Foreign Items of the “ New 
York Musical Times,’ that “the King of the Low 
Countries, wishing to recognise,in a marked man- 
ner, the merit of ALEXANDER BatTtTa, the violon- 
cellist, has sent him a gold medal worth 1200 
francs, having, on one side, a head of the king, 
and on the other,a Latin motto: ‘ Bene merentibus. 
Arti et ingenio, M. Batra excited, at Utrecht. a 
frantic enthusiasm, and in Holland no artist ever 
had such great and merited success.” 

This item recalls an eccentric little squib which 
appeared recently, in a French “Almanach Co- 
mique,” in which the well-known predilection of 
this monarch for rewarding musical talent, was 
thus set forth. 

“ The King of Holland is not like all monarchs. 
In the first place, he is the baldest of all cotem- 
porary princes, and will not wear a wig, though 
well able to afford one—which, of itself, is some- 
thing distingué. Yet this trait of originality was 





SIEUR PARDESSUS has not introduced any re- 
markable alteration, but has limited his efforts to 
correcting a few faults in dates, or of citation, 
which escaped notice at the time of their first 
publication.” 


Another historical work is the “ Histoire du 
Conseil d’ Etat, depuis son Origine gusqw a nos Jours,” 


not enough for the King, and one fine day he took 
it into his head to decorate with the Order of the 
Oaken Crown, every musician in Europe.” 

“A difficult undertaking, when we reflect on 
the number of individuals who cultivate the 
piano, the violin, or the cornet 4 piston. But 
nothing is impossible to a King who is both bald 
and obstinate. 
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“By dint of sending devoted and faithful agents 
into every corner of Europe, the King of Holland 
succeeded, eventually, in obtaining a list—nearly 
perfect—of every European who was susceptible 
of decoration, and consequently they all, at the mo- 
ment when they least expected it, received a little 
box, which they innocently and unsuspectingly 
opened, and in which they found the Order of the 
Oaken Crown! 

“Such was the zeal displayed by the agents of 
the King, that they have succeeded in discovering, 
in Paris, individuals who cultivated the clarinet 
in the greatest secresy, in remote garrets, un- 
known even to their families. Their most inti- 
mate friends learned, for the first time, that they 
were musicians, in seeing them decorated with 
the Oaken Osder—but nobody pitied them, for 
they had brought it on themselves. What busi- 
ness had they with the clarinet ? 

“ By dint of incessantly decorating, the King 
found himself at last in great embarrassment,— 
not that he was ‘out of’ crosses;—but he could 
no longer find button-holes to which to attach 
them. . 

“ And he was plunged in distress. Suddenly a 
bright idea occurred to him. ‘I will,’ said he, ‘ offer 
watches to all the musicians whom I have deco- 
rated.’ He consulted his watchmaker, who, after 
mature deliberation, approved of the idea. 

“ Several hundred watches have recently been 
sent to Paris, and we not unfrequently meet on 
the Boulevards, innocent niusicians, who, believing 
that the newer gift was intended to supplant the 
Order of the Oaken Crown, wear their time-keepers 
attached to their button-holes.” 

Apropos of this presentation of rewards by the 
King of Holland, we observe that the Emperor of 
Russia has presented TAMBURINI with a gold 
medal of honour, set in diamonds, “as an expres- 
sion of his admiration for the singer.” 


Singing must be occasionally a profitable busi- 
ness in London, if we can judge from the suc- 
cess of Mr. Henry Smiru, the rival of Henry 
RussE.LL, who, notwithstanding his heavy pecuni- 
ary losses, by litigation with Mr. Russe t, for 
singing his songs, continues to sing half-a-dozen 
of that artist’s most popular pieces. 


Mapame Vrarpot Garcia has arrived in Paris, 
from Scotland, and will remain there, until called 
by her engagement at the Royal Italian Opera, in 
London. 


The death of Mons. Epmonp SrEveEsTE, renders 
the direction of the Opera National, vacant. More 
than twenty candidates have already presented 
themselves for the appointment. M. Duprez, 
the celebrated tenor, is included among the 
number. 


Herr STIGELLI, the German tenor, has arrived 
in London to fulfil his engagement at the Royal 
Italian Opera House. 


BIscACCIANTI, the “American Thrush,’ is in 
California, and will sing there during the present 


month (May). 


TAMBERLIK, has arrived in London, from Brus- 
sels, where he remained a few days enroute from 
St. Petersburg. He will make his first appear- 


ance at the Royal Italian Opera, in DonizEeTtI's 
“ Les Martyrs.” 
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A comic operetta, in two acts, entitled “ White 
Magic,’ composed by Signor BiLetta, has been 
successfully produced at the Haymarket Theatre. 


ALBONI is in Madrid. 


RoBert SCHUMANN, has composed an opera 
entitled “ Manfred,” which is to be produced at 
Weimar, under the direction of Lisrz. 


We learn from the “ Tribune,” that in Hamburg, 
some German Barnum proposes a musical tourna- 
ment between three pianists “of the very first 
rank,” whose names are quite unknown to us. 
Each one of these gentlemen is to have an evening, 
in which he is to play his best things in his best 
manner, and at the last, there is to be a trio for 
three grand pianos, terminating with an improvi- 
sation upon a given theme, each artist to take 
it up where the other stops. We gather that the 
audience is the final tribunal. 


From the excellent and copious selections of 
the “ Tribune,” we learn that the musical event in 
London, since the last steamer, is the opening of 
the two operas, Her Majesty’s and Covent Garden, 
with the same work, “ Maria di Rohan.” At the 
former house, the singers were the new baritone, 
FERLOTTI, the new tenor ANDER, and Mag. Fio- 
RENTINI. FERLOTTI was very successful. His 
voice is rich and full, he is master of a good Ita- 
lian method, his dramatic power is great, his air 
is distingué. He is an acquisition to the number 
of good vocal artists. But he does not rival Ron- 
CONI, it appears, who is the supreme baritone. 
ANDER’S success was good, too, but not great— 
not, for instance, like that of TAMBERLIK, in 
“ Ottavio,” last year. At Covent Garden, Ronconi 
and TAMBERLIK sang. It is universally acknow- 
ledged that the former is greater than TAMBURINI, 
and that this is one of his finest parts. The pecu- 
liarities of TAMBERLIK’S voice are now allowed 
to be beauties; the most obvious was a tremolo, 
not unusual in the Italian style. Mme, CASTELLAN 
did fairly, but she is never very good, or only with 
painful effort. The return of Signor MARINI is 
hailed as a boon. Battle is now fairly given be- 
tween the two great rivals. 


In Vienna, al! the most illustrious aristocratic 
families, the EsteRnHaAzy's, BATHYANYI'S, &c., have 
been taking part in Court private theatricals. 


By her will, the widow of Cuar.es M. Von 
WEBER, has left the original MSS. of “ Der Frei- 
schutz,” and “ Euryanthe,” to the courts of Berlin 
and Dresden. Weber's unpublished composi- 
tions, diaries, and correspondence are to be pub- 
lished forthwith. 

The attention of the musical circles of Germany, 
has been lately excited by the debut of a young 
pianist and composer, named FREDERICK GERN- 
SHEIM, only ten years of age, who is pronounced 
to be one of the greatest wonders in the history 
of music. He intends visiting Paris and London. 


The first series of concerts given by KaLozpy’s 
Hungarian Band, at the St. James’s Theatre, 
has been continued with undiminished success, 


| several new pieces having been introduced into 


the programmes, of a character to please the 
public taste, and, at the same time, to display the 
extraordinary capabilities of the performers to the 
best advantage. Amongst the novelties may be 
particularized an arrangement by M. Katozpy, 
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of the introduction to “ Robert le Diable,’ admirably 
played, the “ Peasant Polka,” and the “ Pro” qua- 
drilles, also by the clever CAPEL MEISTER, and the 
“Coronation March,” from MeyERBEER's“ Prophte.” 
These, together with some of the old favourite 
overtures and mazurkas, have been played by the 
band with such precision, and in so masterly a 
style, as to elicit frequent encores nightly. The 
theatre has been well and fashionably attended; 
amongst the company was M. Hector Bertioz, 
the celebrated French critic and composer, who 
expressed himself in terms of high satisfaction at 
the performance, observing that “the band played 
with irreproachable precision.” 


Tue Fine Arts.—A splendid, and at the same 
time highly instructive work of art, is at present 
being edited by Dr. Ernst Guut and J. Caspar, 
in Berlin. It is entitled “ Denkmeler der Kunst,” 
or “ Monuments of Art, or a View of their Deve- 
lopment, from the First Artistic Efforts, down to 
the Present Day.” Though serving as a complete 
and independent work, it may be profitably used 
as illustrative of Dr. Franz Kuauer’s “ Hand-book 
of Art,” a work with which every traveller on the 
Continent should be provided. The following 
extract from the prospectus, will more fully ex- 
plain its aim or object. 

“Tt is in works of art, that a nation developes 
its inner spirit, and the collected results of its pro- 
gress in civilization. To the man ignorant of 
these works, history must ever remain a sealed 
book, and he who is ignorant of history, is with- 
out education—a truth universally admitted at 
the present day. Yet the actual observation of 
the works of art of every nation, is possible to no 
one, and even the study of the principal, is granted 
only toa few. Engravings only, can supply this 
deficiency. The great and celebrated works of 
this nature, which German, French, English, and 
Italian literature and Art, have from time to time 
produced, are generally diflicult of access, or 
costly, and extend only to certain particular 
branches, And since the collection of SERoux 
pD’AGINCOURT is now out of print, a work has 
long been wanting, by which its cheapness, and 
the extension of its contents through the entire 
range of Art, should serve as an actual means of 
refining and forming the mind of the general 
reader.” 

The engravings from this work, which we 
have seen, are admirably adapted to the end pro- 
posed, and as the book is published at a mode- 
rate price, we have but little doubt that it will 
become extensively known. A proof of its ex- 
cellence, may be found in the fact that the Prus- 
sian Government has already ordered a large 
number of copies, for distribution among its 
academies and schools. 


The latest number of the “ Deutsches Kunstblatt,” 
or “German Art Journal,” contains an interesting 
letter from the late J. G. MuELLER, to his teacher, 
the architect Kusty, of St. Gall, contributed by 
Dr. Ernst ForrsTeER, also articles on the history 
of German art. and on Scuucuarpt’s “* Lucas 
Kranach,” by Kuatrr. Also from PAssavAnt, on 
Gonzati's “Il santuario delle reliquie della Basilica 
di San Antonia di Padova.” 


Among other splendid works of art, recently 
published, we may cite the “ Umrisse,” or “ Out- 
lines to Goethe’s Iphigenia in Tauris,” drawn by 
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HERMANN HEIDEL, and engraved in copper by H. 
Sacert. This work may justly be ranked, in 
point of high artistic merit, with those of Friax- 
MAN or GENELLI. It is published by Franz 
DuNncKER, in Berlin. 


Our latest numbers of the “ Duesseldorfer Monats- 
hefte,’ and Munich “ Fliegende Bletter,’ contain, 
as usual, a great amount of spicy witticism, and 
eccentric caricature. The artistic and literary 
departments of these good-natured periodicals, 
furnish employment for many of the very first 
designers and writers of Germany. Even the 
restoration of the dreaded Censur, has not les- 
sened their piquancy. Oppression cannot kill 
wit. 

We have often wondered why “ Tableauaz Vi- 
vants,” have not been more generally cultivated, 
as works of art. The exquisite effects which are 
thus produced at comparatively little cost or trou- 
ble, must have struck every one endowed with 
taste. On the Continent, “ Tableaux Vivants” are 
not unfrequently arranged for the amusement of 
company, in connexion with dancing, prome- 
nades, &c. At the balls of TortonrA, the banker 
Prince, of Rome, we have witnessed tableaux of 
this nature, which still linger in our memory as 
the most attractive feature of an evening. Some- 
thing of the same sort has recently been attempted 
in Germany. We learn that an interesting dis- 
play of “ Tableaux Vivants” recently took place at 
Stuttgart, under the auspices of the musicians and 
painters. Lowe composed a prelude, and between 
the pictures, music of Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Weber was performed under the direction of the 
veteran LINDPAINTNER. The series proceeded 
historically, representing some of the most famous 
pictures of the greatest artists. 

A work consisting of coloured engravings, se- 
lected for the express purpose of furnishing mo- 
dels for tableaux, might, we think, not only insure 
a ready sale, but also be of very decided benefit to 
public taste, in an artistic sense. We would have 
it accompanied by directions, as to the readiest 
and most practical manner of improvising and 
arranging tableaux, dresses, &c. 


The sixty-fifth annual exhibition of the Works 
of Modern Artists, is now open in Paris, at the 
Palais Royal. We find the following notice 
of it: 

“The catalogue contains 1,757 numbers, of 
which 1,280 are paintings and miniatures, 270 
pieces of sculpture, and the remainder consists of 
engravings, lithographs, and architectural subjects. 
The number of works presented was upward of 
3,000, but 1,300 were rejected by the Jury. The 
exhibition is, upon the whole, a good one, aJthough 
several of the most celebrated artists (such as 
Ary SCHEFFER, INGRES,and PAUL DE LA Rocue), 
have not produced any of their works. Of paint- 
ings of the very highest style of art, there is, per- 
haps, a scarcity; but, on the other hand, there is 
an abundance of excellent interiors, landscapes. 
portraits, flowers, &c. The foremost picture, both 
for size, and for ability, is one of ‘ The Siege of Rome 
by the French, in 1849, by Horace VERNET.” 


Proressor Ravcu, of Berlin, has just completed 
the model for the memorial statue of IMMANUEL 
Kant, which is to be erected on the Philosophen- 
gange at Kénigsberg, the favourite promenade of 
the great metaphysician. 
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“ At the plundering of the Palais Royal, and the 
Chateau of Neuilly, in February of 1848, so much 
porcelain was destroyed, that the Sevres Porcelain 
Manufactory paid 10,884 francs for the gold re- 
maining upon the fragments.” 

We had the pleasure of being present «* the 
first-named oceurrence—the taking and plunder- 
ing of the Palais Royal, by which, we presume, 
the Tuileries is meant,—having been among the 
“early visiters” to the Royal apartments, on that 
eventful morning, and can assure our readers, 
that to judge from the “ grabbing,” and “smash- 
ing” which we there witnessed, we should not 
consider the above statement improbable. In 
justice to the captors, it should, however, be stated, 
that immediately on entering the Tuileries, pla- 
cards were written and hung about the palace, 
requesting the multitude not to injure any works 
of Art—a request, which was, on the whole, 
closely complied with, when we reflect that all 
was at the mercy of the mob. But very few 
pictures or statues were injured, and even a very 
large amount of jewelry and plate was spared. 
The heat of the first attack seemed to be rather 
directed against the wines and provisions. From 
the immense batterie de cuisine which we saw 
seething and smoking in the Royal kitchen, we 
inferred that King Louis had “calculated” on 
dining at home that day, and the popular assault 
on his roast and boiled, was one of the most 
amusing features of the victory. We saw one 
individual, who,after arraying himself in a lady’s 
dress, from the royal wardrobe, marched forth, 
with a roasted chicken on the point of his bayonet. 
But we are transgressing our department—a lite- 
ral description of the Revolution of February, 
would be more in place in Puck's PorRTFOLIO, 
and to Puck we commend it! 





We presume that most of our readers have 
heard of the celebrated Boisserée Gallery,of Munich. 
It consists, entirely, of old German paintings, 
principally of that style, known as the Pre-Ra- 
phaelite, and was commenced at Cologne, in 1804, 
by the two brothers of that name, during the time 
of the sequestration of churches and monasteries 


by the French, and the consequent dispersion of 


the works of Art, therein contained. ‘Two more 
thorough enthusiasts for Gothic paintings, than 
these brothers, never lived. It is related of one 
of them, that he on one occasion, actually devo- 
ted the money intended to supply him with a 
winter's fuel, to the purchase of an old panel 
painting. The entire collection was purchased by 
the King of Bavaria, in 1827, for three hundred and 
seventy-five thousand florins, “’These old German 
masters form the great strength of the Munich 
Gallery, and deserve especial attention, because 
no similar collection of their productions exists.” 
At the command of the King, all of these paint- 
ings were accurately copied, in a series of tinted 
lithographs, forming, beyond question. the most 
splendid work which that branch of engraving 
has ever produced, 

We were induced to give this short account of 
this world-renowned collection, from viewing a 
few duplicate sets of proof impressions of these 
beautiful engravings, which have been very re- 
cently imported by Mr. Curistern, at No. 232 
Chestnut Street, and which, we believe, are the 
first ever brought to this country. 


We learn from the Continental Items of * The 
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London Art Journal,’ that a statue of MARSHAL 
SOULT, the last survivor of the Marshals of the 
Empire, is to be placed in the sculpture gallery 
of Versailles. 


The great historical and artistical collection of 
the Louvre, is also about to be enriched by new 
monuments, relating to the study of French arche- 
ology. A museum, likely to rival the celebrated 
one contained in the Palais des Thermes, and the 
Hotel Cluny, will shortly be opened in three rooms 
of the Louvre. To the furniture, the weapons, 
the pottery, the books, the manuscripts orna- 
mented with miniatures, the clothing, and arti- 
cles of domestic utility, of ancient France, there 
will be added a collection of coins and medals 
struck by the Gauls, and in France, from the re- 
motest antiquity, up to the present day. It has 
long been a subject of regret, that the Louvre, so 
rich in ancient monuments, appertaining to the 
civilization or barbarism of nearly all the ancients, 
such as the Romans, Greeks, Egyptians, Assyrians, 
and Mexicans, did not present to the researches 
of the arch:eologist, specimens of French art in 
the middle ages. Thanks to the vast collection 
which is now being arranged, this gap will 


speedily be filled up. 


The last remnant of the ancient Place de Greve, 
in Paris, is about to disappear, it being in a line 
with the new Ruede Rivoli ; it consists of a most ele- 
gant and richly-ornamented turret, standing in the 
northwest corner of the place; it is presumed it 
will be preserved and re-erected in some other 
locality or museum. Vicror Huaco mentions it 
in his “ Notre Dame de Paris.” 


A letter from Hamburgh to Paris, states that the 
equestrian statue of GusTAVUS ADOLPHUS, cast 
some time since, at Munich, has been lost by the 
total wreck of the vessel that was conveying 
it from Hamburgh to Gottenburgh; the disaster 
occurred on the coast of Heligoland. A fatality 
appears to attach to this statue; the model of it 
was erected at Rome, where an ineffectual at- 
tempt was made to have it cast. The model, 
which, fortunately, is still in existence, was subse- 
quently sent to Munich, and cast in the royal 
foundry there. 


JosepH Max, the sculptor of Prague, has just 
finished the model of a statue of RADETZKY. in- 
tended for execution in bronze. The figure is 
nine feet high, and stands upon a shield sup- 
ported by eight representatives of the various 
nations, and branches of the service, which have 
contributed to his victories. This idea is, how- 
ever, not original. A like design was proposed 
years ago for a statue of Napoleon, supported by 
his marshals. 


In reading the vast majority of criticisms on 
works of Art current at the present day, we are 
often called upon to regret the misapplication of 
talent,—at times genius—and the fearful waste 
of mental power, on the dry rules and narrow- 
minded views of the last age—views which, 
though not devoid of a certain kind of ready, 
artificial excellence, are sadly weak and _ inef- 
ficient when applied to a noble and far-extended 
perception of the Beautiful in its higher deve- 
lopments, and more especially in their affinities. 
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Would that our writers would invariably recog- 
nise the solemn truth that there is in reality but 
one Criticism,—be its object a painting, a poem, a 
statue, a drama, or a beautiful woman ;—but one 
Art, though its forms attract our soul in admira- 
tion, sympathy, love, and prayer. Not until 
every writer on Art has written in the feeling 
that the sentiment of the Beautiful, in its last, 
highest, purest form, is identical with that of 
Harmony, or Order,—* Heaven’s first law,”— 
and, consequently, with the deepest sentiment of 
religion, can we boast of a national criticism 
which sees all things in their fullest light, as 
children or kindred of the soul. 

It is well known that sthetics, or the Philo- 
sophy of the Beautiful,—a philosophy which 
attempts to reduce all works of Art to a single 
standard of criticism,—has been developed toa 
greater degree in France and Germany than in 
any other country. But the want of a deeply- 
seated religious sentiment in all classes will ever 
be an insuperable bar to this philosophy’ ever 
effecting in those countries the incredibly-benefi- 
cent results of which we believe it capable. But 
the feeling of regard for religion and morals so 
peculiarly at home in our own land,—that feeling 
which is the true and only ground of our national 
supremacy and prosperity,—that feeling to which 
we owe so much, yet acknowledge so little— 
gives the fairest, fullest promise of future pre- 
eminence in a widely-extended appreciation of 
the truly Beautiful, and, consequently, of a great 
and glorious national Art and Literature. But 
we repose all our hopes—our only hopes—in the 
stability of religion and morals. Did we believe 
that with the refinements of European influence 
we were also permanently acquiring their theo- 
retical or practical infidelity (fearing the latter 
far more than the first), we would for ever 
abandon the hope of seeing (or, it may be, only 
feeling) the mighty and dim approach of that 
great, glorious era of national supremacy in all 
things which we now trust that our country, 
under the blessing of God, is yet destined to 
witness, 

Yet, even when stripped of her noblest attri- 
bute—the majesty and glory of a deeply-seated 
religious belief—the new spirit of Criticism is 
not devoid of practical excellence, and ever dis- 
plays the tendency, even when wielded by the 
coldest and most indifferent minds, to direct them 
to a better path. We have been forcibly re- 
minded of this by a remark from the pen of a 
popular French writer, who seems fully to have 
recognised at least one great truth,—that Criticism 
should be allied to the Past, not only for her own 
pleasure, or the pride of showing the world the 
splendour of her alliance, but to give birth toa 
progeny which will do her honour in the Future. 

“There is to-day in France and Germany a 
new Art, called Criticism. The Criticism of the 
last age was a cavilling old maid, who traduced 
the heart without ever having loved. She did 
not create; she was contented to analyze, gram- 
mar in hand, and saw no farther than the book 
open beneath her eyes. To-day, Criticism has 
become herself creative; she has become ena- 
moured of the worship of ideas; she stirs them 
up, and disseminates them. The book which 
she analyzes is now but the starting-point, for 
her domain is everywhere—Philosophy, Art, 
Science, Poetry:—her boundary is the Infinite. 
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Formerly, Criticism was but the official report of 
the beauties and defects of a work; to-day, Criti- 
cism is itselfa work. It is great and generous; 
—such a book has become celebrated, because it 
has been pleased to find in it symbols and ideas 
which are not there. It can be said of it, that 
Criticism, the daughter of ancient literature, is 
the mother of literatures to come.” 

Lest any should smile at the idea of Criticism’s 
becoming great, because she is pleased to find in 
a book “ symbols and ideas which are not there,” 
let us, ere concluding, analyze its meaning. The 
greatest excellence of a work of Art is when, in 
addition to merely fulfilling its aim of gratifying 
our sense of the Beautiful, it inspires us to think, 
—to desire to imitate or create. It is the “ut sibi 
quivis speret idem” of Horace, without the “ sudet 
multum, frustraque laboret.”. Every work, how- 
ever wretched its execution, is worthy of regard 
and study, or, at least, toleration, when to a cer- 
tain degree suggestive. It is thus that Criticism 
may exult at finding in a book that which is not 
there. She feels grateful even to the blind, un- 
conscious agent, for the activity and power 
aroused in herself, even as kings are accustomed 
to bestow on a messenger golden gifts for good 
tidings, though he be ignorant of what the des- 
patches which he bore contained. 

“ But,” the reader may exclaim, “is there then 
to be no limit to wretched works of Art? Are 
we to accept without a murmur the good, bad, 
and indifferent?’ Not quite; though we freely 
admit that a much greater latitude should be 
allowed in this respect than we are accustomed 
to. The word “criticism” has too long been a 
synonyme for fault-finding. In the mouths of the 
vulgar it has, indeed, no other signification. But 
we would be far better pleased to have it gene- 
rally understood to mean approbation. But there 
are limits,—stern, solemn bounds,—the trespass- 
ing beyond whose limits deserves the fire and 
cord, or speedy death. The first of these con- 
ditions is that of mechanical perfection; the 
second, a due observance of the immutable laws 
of morals and propriety. Let no one attempt to 
build, ere he has acquired certain essential know- 
ledge requisite to all architecture in all ages, and 
secured fitting materials. And let him beware 
who prostitutes Art to base, ignoble purposes. 
All that lies beyond these limits is, to one mind 
or the other, or at due times and undeér certain 
circumstances, worthy only of admiration. A 
truly refined taste would ever find it so, It is 
only to be regretted that there are, and ever will 
be, many works of Art which are deficient both 
as regards mechanical execution and the laws of 
moral propriety;—works which, nevertheless, 
contain much to admire. 

A strict taste might, perhaps not unjustly, be 
inclined to add to these, certain works of Art, lack- 
ing in originality, which are characterized by a dry 
mannerism and soulless artificiality. Such works 
may be perfect in their mechanical detail, and 
conform accurately to the laws of the most rigid 
morality :—nay, they are frequently almost per- 
fect in these particulars, as we see in a certain 
class of literary works of Art so common. at the 
present day ;—but we cannot admire them, be- 
cause they go not beyond these limits. At the 
best, they are merely indifferent; at the worst, 
they benumb the sense of the truly Beautiful, 
and destroy the creative power. 
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Tuts, our June number (and a most excellent number 
t is, we may be permitted to observe en passant), closes 
the tenth volume of the Union Magazine, and completes 
first that has appeared under the present editorial 
management. The monthly labour of selecting and 
arranging what in our wisdom seemeth the most agree. 
able and attractive material for our readers, has not 
been light nor unimportant; but it has been cheerfully 


the 
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and pleasantly pursued; for many have been the tokens 


of encouragement we have received from almost every 
quarter in which our work has obtained access. The 
plan and purpose announced before the opening of the 


new year, and exhibited in the January number, has | 


been strictly and uniformly adhered to in all subsequent 


issues, but with the steady and constant improvement 


which-continually-increasing facilities have afforded. 

To augment the popularity and extend the variety of 

our periodical, we count on enriching the new volume 
with some sprightly and 
sources as yet unfamiliar to the reading public. 
seed not remind those who have been accustomed to 
eean our pages that mere entertainment has not been 
ihe sole purpose of our work, nor skilful literary execu- 
tion the most distinguishing merit of the articles that 
have chosen for our columns. Instruction has 
seen blended with amusement; essays and poems, of a 
tigh range of thought and more ambitious character, 
have alternated with lighter reading. But our pages of 
fun and philosophy, of satire and sentiment, alike, have 
all been original;—written for our Magazine, and not 
pilfered from other publications. 

In our expenditures (and they have been more exten- 
sive than persons unacquainted with publishing business 
would readily suppose), we have principally endeavoured 
to benefit American authors and American artists, be- 
lieving that we should thereby make a better book. So 

-couvineced are we of the correctness of this judgment, 
that we shall continue this practice, for the future, as an 
exclusive rule. Enough of the Beautiful in literature 
aud art may be found in foreign productions; but en- 
couragement of the talent at home is a paramount duty, 
and itis all we can afford to attend to. 
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OUR ENIGMAS. 


In our April number, we copied one of Praed’s most 
inexplicable enigmas, requesting some of our numerous 
friends to send us the unravelment of its mysterious 
meaning, and candidly making confession of our own 
ignorance of its purport. With the usual promptness 
and consideration that amiably distinguishes all corre- 
spondents of “Sartain” has our call been responded to. 
We select two different versions of “Sir Hilary’s mut- 


yaluable contributions, from | 
We 


tered prayer,” and leave the reader to decide on the true | 


eolution. Both are very ingenious. 

AN ANSWER TO PRAED’S CHARADE. 
The first part of Sir Hilary's prayer 
Was that his men should have good fare 


Who saw the morrow’s sun; 
And, secondly, he wished it well 
With all who in the battle fell, 
The contest lost or won: 
* And with the two, he bade adieu 
To weeping maids with eyes of blue. 
Cc. B. 
The second answer reads as follows: 
Sir Hilary charged at Agincourt :— 
*Sooth, *twas an awful day; 
And though, in that old age of sport. 
The rufflers of the camp and court 
Found little time to pray, 
*Tis said Sir Hilary uttered there 
The words “ Give night,” by way of prayer. 
Give honours to the brave and proud 
That see to-morrow’s sun; 
Give night, with her cold and silent cloud, 
To those who find their dewy snroud, 
Before to-day’s be done ; 
Give night and rest to all blue eyes 
That weep when a warrior nobly dies. 


In an accompanying note, the writer says: “Since 
fixing on the above solution, I have been informed that 
the words ‘Goop NIGHT’ were, some time since, pub- 
lished in the ‘Home Journal’ as the interpretation of 
this enigma.” Burleigh’s enigma, in the same number, 
he tells us, is inscrutable. “I give it up! Homer, ac- 
cording to one account, drowned himself in despair of 
solving a riddle; and, if so eminent a poet came to such 
an inauspicious end, you can judge whether it is safe 
for me to risk my life in asimilarmanner.” Decidedly not. 
The question is settled, in our view. Mr. Burleigh must be 
permitted to expound his own puzzle; for we do not now 
anticipate receiving a satisfactory answer elsewhere. 


SOLUTION OF THE ENIGMA, SIGNED G. 8S. B., IN APRIL 
NUMBER OF ‘‘SARTAIN.” 
My First, Buoom, dewy at the morning-marriage, and 
withering at the tomb. 
My Second, Erx,—err, to wander, sin: with an aspirate, 
her, or Herr, a feminine pronoun, and masculine prefix. 
My Whole, BLooMER,—the new costume. 


Two contributions from “ Rose Rivers,” for which we 
have promised to find place, close this chapter. They 
more properly belonged to our May editorial, but were 
then unavoidably omitted. 


ANSWER TO ELLSWORTH’S ENIGMA OF * SOLDIER JOHN,” IN 
MARCH NUMBER OF “SARTAIN.” 
Lo, the sun brightly riseth 
Above the dark brow 
Of the hill to the eastward, 
And sendeth a glow 


All over the village 
And dew-laden lawn, 
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Where guns have been booming 
Since earliest dawn. 


The flag, too, is floating; 
And joyous huzzas 

Have merrily greeted 
The stripes and the stars. 


The dew brightly sparkles: 
Our glorious Fourth 

Was ne’er ushered in with 
More jubilant mirth. 


The white-headed soldier 
Upriseth in glee: 

“Here! give me my staff, quick! 
Our flag I must see !” 


Tis the last time; for, wearily, 
White-headed John 

Leans on his staff, ere 
The day is half gone. 


At evening, they saw him 
The flag-staff beside, 

With his head pressed against it: 
To raise him they tried. 


In vain. He will follow 
That flag nevermore ; 

But soon with its folds 
They shall cover him o’er. 


His last wish then granted, 
He’ll peacefully sleep ; 
And o’er his grave, silently, 
Loved ones will weep. 





The second poetical contribution from “R. R.” has 
nothing to do with “our Enigmas,” but is entitled “ An 
Appeal to the Flowers.” We hope that a profusion of 
delicately-tinted blossoms will have greeted the author’s 
vision, before she receives this printed record of her 
gentle injunction. 


APPEAL TO THE FLOWERS. 


Sweet flowers, why come ye not? The sky is clear, 
And the warm sunbeams o'er the soft earth play ; 
The air is mild; the bluebird, too, I hear. 
Calling his sweetest notes :—why do ye stay? 
The ground is moistened with light, misty showers; 
The lark has come :—why come not ye, sweet flowers? 


The trees, though leafless, bend beneath the weight 
Of noisy blackbirds, blithely pouring forth 
Their gladsome minstrelsy, with joy elate; 
And soft, green blades peep from the sheltering earth: 
Yet long and strangely weary seem the hours. 
I look for you:—why come ye not, sweet flowers? 


I’ve been abroad, upon the mossy side 
Of the brown hill, where earliest leaves are green, 
Searched ’neath dry leaves, where ye are wont to hide, 
But not a floweret, not a bud, was seen; 
Where are ye, natives of these woodland bowers, 
With your soft tints? Why come ye not, sweet flowers? 


The martin has returned from southern climes, 
To cheer us with his quick, short note of glee,— 
Has left the land of oranges and limes, 
To visit us again :—but where are ye? 
Each bird is putting forth his utmost powers 
In joyous song :—why come not ye, sweet flowers? 
Rose RIvers. 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


Our esteemed friend, John 8. Dwight, whom it will be 
remembered, acted as Musical Editor for “ Sartain,” du- 


ring 1851, and whose admirable musical criticisms and 
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selections, were justly appreciated by a large and culti- 
vated circle of readers, has recently commenced the 
publication of a weekly “ Journal of Music,” in Boston, 
of which he is both editor and proprietor. The peculiar 
fitness of Mr. Dwight for such an office, insures the high 
character of the paper under his control, and ought to in- 
sure abundant success to his enterprise. 

“ Dwight’s Journal,” although devoted, principally, to 
the Art of Music, comprehends, in its design, occasional 
contributions appertaining to the world of Art and Lite- 
rature, to all that tends to the development and cultiva- 
tion of the beautiful. It is not intended, we believe, to 
contain pages of printed music, but will be made up of 
reviews of concerts and operas, notices of new music 
at home and abroad, summary of significant musical 
news, essays on different styles, schools, and periods of 
music, translations from the best German and French 
writers on music and art, &c., &c. There is also pro- 
mised “ timely analyses of the notable works performed, 
with accounts of their composers,”—a department in 
authorship, that no writer in America could so compe- 
tently sustain, as the eloquent editor, whose analyses of 
the great compositions of Mozart, Beethoven, and the 
like, both in his lectures and published contributions, 
have won for him a brilliant reputation. 

We copy a paragraph from Dwight’s introductory, in 
the first number of his Journal, which appears to us to 
briefly and clearly express the editor’s aim; and we 
doubt not of the happy and satisfactory accomplishment 
of his purpose. 

“The tone of our criticisms will, we hope, be profound, 
impartial, independent, catholic, conciliatory: aloof from 
personal cliques and feuds; cordial to all good things, 
but not too eager to chime in with any powerful private 
interest of publisher, professor, concert giver, manager, 
&c. This paper would make itself the ‘Organ’ of no 
school or class, but simply an organ of what we have 
called the musical movement in this country ; of the grow- 
ing love of deep and genuine music. It will insist much 
on the claims of ‘Classical’ music, and point out its 
beauties and its meanings ;—not with a pedantic partial- 
ity, but because the enduring needs so often to be held 
up in contrast with the ephemeral. But it will also aim 
to recognise what good there isin styles more simple, 
popular, or modern; will give him who is Italian in his 
tastes, an equal hearing with him who is German; and 
will print the articles of those opposed to the partialities 
or the opinions of the editor, provided they be written 
briefly, in good temper, and to the point.” 





AMERICAN LITERATURE IN ENGLAND.—The discussion 
has been again revived, and with considerable anima- 
tion, on the policy of enacting an international copy- 
right law. It is, indeed, to be hoped that legislators will 
ere long perceive the necessity of interposing a barrier 
that shall preserve to authors a pecuniary right in the 
product of their intellectual labours. The present system 
of allowed piracy cannot fail to have a seriously inju- 
rious influence upon American authors. But, in spite of 
this depression, our country is fast gaining a high lite- 
rary position in the estimation of intelligent minds, both 
athome and abroad. Scarcely do we ever of late glance 
over an English Journal or Review but we find a critique 
or other notice on the writings of some of our native 
authors. The impartial appreciative tone that charac- 
terizes such articles generally is highly gratifying. We 
copy a scrap from a late London paper, suggested by 
the publication of the “ American Magazine,” recently 
established in London: 

“ America is rising in literary greatness with startling 
vigour. The spirit of progressive enlightenment is there 
ever present, and the motto blazoned in the intellectual 
escutcheon of the nation is ‘Excretstor!’ We were 
aware that a republic with a cheap and unfettered press, 
and a system of public schools that brings the means of 
an education within the limits of the humblest class of 
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society, must naturally have a co-existent amount of 
national intelligence, which other nations with less ad- 
vantages could not possess. We have long been ad- 
mirers of the genius of Cooper, Irving, and Bryant; but 
it is only recently that we have been made acquainted 
(through Mr. Howard Paul’s ‘American Magazine,’ for 
reprinting the fugitive works of his countrymen) with 
the weird and subtle efforts of Edgar A. Poe, the re- 
markable power of Hawthorne, the playful fancy of 
Holmes and Saxe, the beautiful melodies of Morris, and 
the ingenious heart-picturings of Grace Greenwood, the 
sisters Carey, Mrs. Kirkland, and Clara Moreton. The 
works of these writers have contributed to increase our 
already formed admiration of the remarkable freshness 
and vigour of intellect that is daily developing itself in 
the United States; and it is with a joyous friendliness 
that we recognise the growing claims of the young 
country to a place among the literary nations of this 
era. Mr. Howard Paul has started on a patriotic mis- 
sion; and let him farther display his taste and judgment 
by placing before the people of Great Britain, through 
the columns of his Magazine, the emanations of the 
genius of American authors, and he will have performed 
a great national work, which will win for him the respect 
of the Anglo-Saxon readers of either side of the broad 
Atlantic.”"—London Daily News. 





ALVAH BraDIsu, THE ArTist.—We have just perused, 
with much gratification, the memorial presented by 
this talented gentleman, to the Board of Regents of the 
Michigan University, on the subject of the fine arts as a 
branch of instruction necessary to render complete a 
full collegiate education. It is embraced in the printed 
report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, for 
1851, for the State of Michigan. Mr. Bradish has pro- 
duced an able document, on a subject of more import- 
ance than is generally supposed, and it is to be hoped 
that it will receive extensive perusal, both in and out of 
Michigan. We are much pleased to see this gentleman 
actively engaged in extending a love for his beautiful 
art, not only with his pencil, but also with his pen, in 
that new and flourishing country northwest of the older 
States of the Union. 

This artist is highly accomplished in his profes- 
sion, and is as extensively as favourably known, not 
only in that part of country where he appears to have 
taken up his residence, but also through the more culti- 
vated portions of Canada. He has lately published an 
engraving of large size, from a very fine picture by 
himself, of the Rev. Dr. Duffield, formerly of Philadelphia 
and Carlisle, in Pennsylvania, and now of Detroit, Mi- 
chigan. He has also published or been the means of pro- 
moting the getting up of a large and important engraving 
on steel, of all the portraits of the Medical Faculty of the 
University of Michigan, in one combined, and richly 
ornamented picture. The work is copied from Mr. Bra- 


dish’s paintings in oil colours, and display the powers of 


that gentleman in depicting the varied characteristics of 
the human countenance. ‘This quality of his portraits, is 
rendered the more striking where we see a number of 
faces, of strongly marked individuals, collected on one 
sheet, asin this instance. What Mr. B. does, he evidently 
likes to do well, and the works referred to, in general 
style and preparation, are worthy of the oldest, and what 
people are apt to regard as the most refined cities of the 
Union. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


HistoRY OF A Sovt. By Henry W. 
New York: Evans & Brittany. 


THE PARKER. 

A poetical address, originally read before the Psi 
Upsilon Convention, at Hamilton College, July, 1851. 
It is a highly-imaginative poem, bold in purpose, ele- 
vated in expression, of fluent versification, and embel- 
lished with touches of humour, when the subject will 
admit of it, that tell with felicitous effect. 
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An immortal soul relates the experience of its wander- 
ings to a group of listening spirits, enjoying with himself 
the same supreme command over time and space. His 
first sensations after death, the glorious visions that greet 
his view in answer to his eager questioning upon enter- 
ing the limitless sphere of eternity, are portrayed in 
language worthy of the theme. After ranging through 
numberless worlds, he returns to earth, the scene of his 
mortal residence, sometime during the twenty-ninth cen- 
tury, and marks the changes that a thousand years had 
wrought. Happily, the law of progression had sped 
rapidly on, and the discordancies of society were fast 
merging into universal harmony. We will give our 
readers a glance at some of these hopeful prefigurements 
of the future. 

“ Of course, Invention has surprised herself. 

Her former wonders on oblivion’s shelf 

She laid, and points to greater glories now ;— 
To flying ships, that round the planet go 
Weekly; and railways that dispense with steam; 
Self-moving waggons; clothes without a seam; 
And artificial mutton, fowl, and beef, 

By chemists made,—to brutes a blest relief; 
And patent masons, patent housemaids, cooks, 
And everything; electric quills; and books 
With simple signs,—a volume on a page. 

Such is the progress since the glorious age 

We call our own.” 

These delightful and wondrous results, he tells us; 
have not been brought about by the realization of social- 
istic theories, but through some national per-cent. scheme, 
whose operations we cannot clearly comprehend. No 
matter: since, through it, all things work together for 
good, we accept the new expedient for harmonizing all 
classes. The isolated household, the exclusively-guarded 
institution of civilization to-day, proving by its necessity 
the clashing interests of our social arrangements, with 
all its waste and deprivations, has given place to the 


more economical and elegant “ associated home.” 


“ And yet, one thing was needed :—brotherhood 
In building, living; common comforts, food, 
To save a waste of toil and cost. And this, 
Where Hudson’s waters and the ocean kiss,— 
The Island City,—one may see complete. 
No crowded rookeries line the barren street, 
But all are gone ; and every ‘block’ a square 
Of verdure, with a central palace fair 
In each, where m: iny families live in peace, 
And own their private rooms, or cheaply lease. 
They meet in rich saloons and dining-halls, 
Gorgeous with master-pictures on the walls, 
And statues, flowers; they have the joys of wealth, 
Without its curse,—the want of heart and health. 
All classes, raised to culture’s purest height, 
Return at noon from morning’s labours light, 
And spend the rest of every livelong day 
In walking, reading, talk, and graceful play. 
Beautiful city! a breadth of palaces, 
Surrounded each with gardens, fountains, trees. 
Beautiful! There the sun may well forget 
Damascus old,—‘ the pearl in emeralds set.’ ” 


He visits a peaceful Congress. that holds but one brief 
session every five years, and whose members are elected 
by popular acclamation. Doubtlessly, the benevolent 
spirit much rejoiced in this phase of improved humanity. 
He visits then the Museum of the Past, and beholds 
many curious relics of a more barbarous age. 


‘The visiters all, or all we noticed, wore 
Whatever costume suited best their taste. 
Fashion is obsolete, with all its waste 
And slavishness ;—the lordly beard alone, 

By every man in natural pride, is grown. 

In fact, one grand development of ‘Time, 

We found, is this: that none declare it crime 

For each to be himself, to shout, to talk 

As children do, to dress, to leap, or walk, 

And freely think, in bounds of innocence. 

False dignity, frozen custom, vain pretence, 

And cramping modes, were scouted long ago; 
And all are free to let their nature flow, 

To give to rightful impulse room and play, 

From infancy till reverend hairs are gray. 

Somewhat, in truth, the freedom pure of heaven 

Had lightened earth with effervescing leaven. 


And, seeing al! the glorious change, we passed 
Around the rooms of that Museum vast, 
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Filled with the curious symbols of the Past. 

And first are seen those indices of Time,— 

The garments strange of every age and clime; 

And many passers laughed aloud to see 

The costume of the nineteenth century :— 

The pavement-sweepers, and the stove-pipe hats, 

The pinching coats and choking neck-cravats. 

In other halls are models, great and small, 

Of mechanism, at length supplanted ali 

By Art so perfect that the loom and plough 

Of Fillmore’s reign are savage relics now. 

The tools of War, in other rooms, we saw, 

All useless now, in days of love and law; 

And then the handcuff, branding-iron, and chains, 

But rusted o’er, and dark with ancient stains.” 

One of the most extraordinary specimens in this vast 
collection was the “last Conservative” preserved. 
“ His face 

Is shrivelled up, as if his soul, to the last, 

Was terrified lest man would go too fast, 

And earth toruinrun. Tis said he died 

A hermit, caverned in a mountain side, 

Five hundred years ago;—with him, the breed 

Was lest—of which the world had little need.” 





Isa, A Pitcrmacr. By Caro._ine CuEesesro. New 
York: J. S. RepFretp. 12mo., 320 pp. From W. 
B. ZiEBER. 

The first and crowning charm of this spiritual romance 
lies in the originality and striking character of the hero- 
ine, Isa, who is arare and beautiful creation of genius. 
The narration of her psychological progress forms an 
intensely interesting study; and the deepening phases 
of her pilgrimage through life are detailed with a power 
of thought and imagination that reveals a calm con- 
sciousness of strength and mental resources admirable 
in any writer, and truly remarkable, considering the age 
and sex of the author of the present volume. The con- 
ception of the work is bold; and, though it may seem to 
some of questionable purpose, the ideal is unswervingly 
maintained throughout, and no fear of misconstruction or 
criticism induces a deviation from the prescribed course. 
The story—if such it may be called—has as little as 
possible of plot to recommend it; nay, it would seem as 
it the author disdained the accessories of incident, in 
working out her illustrations of transcendental philo- 
sophy, nor does the reader need the usual machinery of 
the novel to rivet his attention. ‘he characters, besides 
Isa, that are introduced (and there are no more than is 
necessary to the exemplification of the theme), are skil- 
fully delineated; but, in spite of their many estimable 
qualities, the spell of fascination rests only with the 
proud, self-relying, and gifted heroine. The episode in 
Mary Irvine’s experience—a gentle, lovely woman, who, 
in her hour of darkest trial and sore temptation, finds 
her protection in the efficacy of prayer, in the belief 
that a Divine Power would aid and strengthen her re- 
solve—contrasts strangely with the influences of the 
merely human will, as evidenced in Isa’s sceptical faith, 
who recognises the divinity alone of perfected mortality. 
Careless of and scorning conventionalities, she reasons 
out her own course of action, and, sincere in her rejec- 
tion of much that is regarded as holy, would willingly 
become a martyr to her faith, if thereby the world should 
readanew gospel. Hersophistry is not—as with women 
generally—of the heart, butofthe head. Her convictions 
—the result of severe study—are unerasable, sufficing 
for her guidance in life, and enabling her to meet death 
in calm serenity, without a doubt as to her eternally- 
continued existence. 

Considered as a work of Art, the highest praise will 
be conceded to “Isa.” The style is terse and vigorous, 
yet rhetorical and brilliant. The dialogue is wonder- 
fully impressive, and, though occasionally abrupt to 
roughness, every significant sentence tends sensibly to 
the development of the author’s thought. 

The moral aspect of the book may not be so universally 
agreed upon. Isa would certainly not furnish a safe pre- 
cedent for action; nor is there aught sufficiently discou- 
raging or repulsive in her career to act as a warning tothe 
imaginative; for Isa, as we read of her, seems good, 
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and true, and beautiful;—and, in defiance of the evils 
of her isolated position, she is triumphantly happy, withal, 
when heart-love is joined to mental reverence for the 
man whose giant intellect has confirmed and upheld her 
in her unbelief. But we apprehend that all thinking and 
earnest readers will perceive the lofty aim of the author, 
and understand the moral intended, without having it 
tacked on to the end in the form of a homily. 


THE GREEK GIRL. By James Wricut Simmons. Bos- 
ton and Cambridge: James Munroe & Co. 16mo.. 
143 pp. 

A poetical tale, in two cantos, containing some capital 
lines and clever stanzas, but, on the whole, failing to 
interest the reader’s sympathies or establish the author’s 
literary reputation. Of all imitations, Don Juanish imi- 
tations are the least promising. The present story be- 
longs eminently to that class of compositions, and is not 
an exception totherule. Had the author never delighted 
in reading the career of Byron’s latest hero, he would, 
probably, if he had written at all, have given us a more 
original production. However, if weak in satire and 
sentiment, the “Greek Girl” is free from the grosser 
coarseness and indelicacies that for ever blemish the 
veritable Juan. The lesser poems in this volume are 
far the most meritorious. 





IXION, AND OTHER PoEeMs. By Harvey Huspsparp. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor, REED & FIELps. 

Several of these poems, including “Ixion,” have been 
previously published with an assumed name; but they 
are now first collected, issued in a neat and elegant 
volume, and the authorship avowed by Mr. Hubbard. 
Although not eminently original, these compositions eVi- 
dence considerable poetic ability. There are fine de- 
scriptive passages of Nature. pleasant and truthful; lofty 
and philosophical reflections. But Mr. Hubbard, though 
exceedingly careful, is not happy in his versification, 
and occasionally obliges us to adopt false accentuation 
or pronunciation in reading his lines. His meaning, too, 
is sometimes obscure,—hinted at, rather than expressed, 
and does not justice to his thought. Still, there is much 
in this book worth preserving, and that gives promise of 
farther excellence. 





LyRa, AND OTHER Poems. By ALicE Carey. New 
York: J. S. RepFIELD. 12mo., 178 pp. From W. 
B. ZIEBER. 

In noticing the publication of a new volume of poems 
from the pen of Alice Carey, we need only endorse our 
previously-expressed opinion of the genius of their gifted 
authoress. The best poems in the present collection— 
whieh embraces her most finished compositions—have 
already appeared in the pages of our own and other 
Magazines:—such as “Jessie Carrol,’ ‘* Annuaries,” 
*“ Wood-Nymphs,” and many others that have won a 
place in our memory by their exceeding sweetness and 
beauty. Instead of analyzing the peculiar merits and 
demerits of this delightful poetry, we shall be content 
with copying a couple of stanzas that, more especially 
for the sake of the closing lines, we particularly like. 
How beautifully is the sad prophecy of the boding heart 
expressed! 

“In the blue middle heavens of June 

The sun was burning bright, 

What time we parted. Now, alas! 
°Tis winter-time, and night. 

The swart November, long ago, 
With troops of gloomy hours, 

Went folding the October’s tents 
Of misty gold, like flowers. 


‘The wind hangs moaning on the pane; 
The cricket tries to sing 
And a voice tells me all the while, 
It never will be Spring ; 
It never will be Spring to her ; 
For in the west wind’s flow 
1 hear a sound that seems to me 
Like digging in the snow.” 
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Tue Way To po Goop. By Jacos Assott. New York: 
Harrer & Broruers. 12mo., 402 pp. 

This volume forms the third of Abbott’s “ Young Chris- 
tian Series,’ intended for the religious instruction of 
children, and written in a style suited to their compre- 
hension. The present edition is enlarged and improved, 
neatly printed and bound, and illustrated with a number 


of engravings. 





RURAL ARCHITECTURE; being a Complete Description of 
Farm-Houses, Cottages, and Out-Buildings, &c., &c.; 
with the Best Method of Conducting Water into 
Cattle-Yards and Houses. By Lewis F. ALLEN. 
Beautifully illustrated. New York: C. M. Saxron. 
1852. One volume, 12mo., pp, 384. 

The author of this excellent work commences his pre- 
face with an apology for attempting a book on a subject 
in which he is not a professional master. His merit, 
however, is equat to his modesty; for it is seldom that 
anything in its way is met with which conveys so great 
an amount of useful information on the subject embraced 
in his unpretending volume. Every one interested in 
the erection or improvement of country residences, from 
the smallest cottage to the most imposing villa or man- 
sion, should possess himself of the work, for the sake of 
the practical details furnished of economical arrange- 
ment, indispensable to the comfort of isolated dwellings 
remote from cities. The work is beautifully illustrated 
with numerous finely-engraved cuts of the various struc- 
tures described, which are picturesque and artistic in 
design and execution. To no class is the work better 
adapted than to the American farmer. It gives ample 
and minute descriptions of the best and most convenient 
di®ribution of parts for farm-houses, cottages, and out- 
buildings, including wood-houses, workshops, tool- 
houses, carriage and wagon-houses, stables, smoke and 
ash-houses, ice-houses, apiary, or bee-house, poultry- 
houses, rabbitry, dovecote, piggery, barns and sheds for 
cattle, &c. 

But it is not only in the useful merely that the value of 
the work will be found. Whatever is done should be 
not only well done, but with taste and elegance; and so 
our author thinks. But by this is not meant tinsel orna- 
ment and gew-gaw decoration. He devotes a short 
chapter to taste in design, and furnishes ample instruc- 
tions on the laying out of lawns, and pleasure-grounds, 
and parks, of flower, fruit, and vegetable gardens, and 
also on the keeping and proper training of useful and 
ornamental domestic animals for the country resident. 
Mr. Allen has done himself credit, and the American 
farmer a service, by the preparation and publication of 
this volume. 





HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE UNDER NAPo- 
LEON. By M. A. Tuiers. Translated by D. F. 
CaMPBELL. Part XI. Philadelphia: A. Harr. 


We notice with pleasure the recommencement of the 
publication of this interesting work. It is to be com- 
pleted in fifteen parts, or volumes, ten of which have 
already been issued; the remaining numbers will appear 
as early as practicable after their reception from Paris, 
and are to be printed from early sheets, in advance of 
publication there. 





Tue Practica, Mopet-Catcutator, for the Engineer, 
Mechanic, Machinist, Millwright, &c., &c. By 
Ouiver Byrne. Illustrated by numerous engravings. 
Philadelphia: Henry Carey Bairp. One vol. 8vo. 
pp. 591. 


This excellent work having reached its twelfth number 
is now complete, and ought to be in the possession of 
every person engaged in the business of engineering, 
naval architecture, mining, or other kindred occupations. 
It contains multitudinous tables of calculations, all ready 
to the hand of the student or practical worker, thus eco- 
nomizing time and labour immensely, while its syste- 
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matic arrangement renders immediately available, the 
yast amount of reliable information to be found in its 
pages. Mr. Oliver Byrne, the author, has here, with al- 
most incredible industry, provided one of the most valu- 
able and complete works ever offered for the aid of 
machinists and mechanics generally. It forms one large 
octavo volume, of nearly six hundred pages, and the 
‘aws and principles are exemplified and made clearer to 
the comprehension by illustrative engravings sufficiently 
numerous, 





Losstne’s PicroriaL Fretp-Boox or THE REVOLUTION. 
Nos. 20, 21. New York: Harper & BRorHErs. 

Future generations on this continent will owe a last- 
ing debt of gratitude to Lossing, for the interesting col- 
lections, pictorial and historic, which he is now engaged 
in forming with so much industry and taste. We dwelt 
more fully on the merits of this werk, on a former occa- 
sion, than we now have room to do. For minute beauty, 
the engravings are inimitable, and the style in which 
they are printed, reflects great credit on the conduct of 
the Harper’s Office, where it is executed. 

T. B. Peterson, 98 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, has 
recently published “ Poor Jack,” a tale of the sea, by 
Captain Marryat; which is stated to be the only complete 
edition of this novel ever printed. The author’s reputa- 
tion as an amusing nautical romancer insures popular 
favour for his volume. 

From the publishers, Messrs. Dewitt & Davenport, 
Tribune Buildings, New York, we have received a copy 
of a new romance of the American Revolution, entitled 
“The Swamp Steed; or, the Days of Marion and his 
Merry Men.” An exciting narrative, apparently,—full 
of wild adventures, improbable incidents, stratagems in 
love and war, ete. The author’s name is not given. 
We have not had time to read this book, and are there- 
fore incompetent to judge of its merits or demerits. We 
hope to all readers and purchasers it may prove suffi- 
ciently interesting to compensate for their expenditure 
of time and money. 





Tue Eciectic MAGAZINE FOR APRIL, contains @ variety 
ofinteresting selections. The leading article on “ Milton,” 
from the North British Review, is a brilliant production. 
There is also an excellent paper on D'Israeli, as leader 
and legislator, from “ Fraser’s Magazine.” An amusing 
and instructive account of “ Fete Days at St. Petersburg,” 
by Mrs. 8S. C. Hall, from “Sharpe’s Magazine.” A 
sketch of the “ Duke of Marlborough,” from Blackwood, 
“ Bulwer as a Poet,” “ California,” “ The Poet of Haw- 
thornden,” &c., &c. The embellishment of the number, 
is a mezzotinto portrait of T. B. Macaulay. An accom- 
panying article on this “ celebrated essayist, orator, poet, 
historian,” is copied from Bentley’s Misceliany. 

One thing may be observed in this excellent reprint, as 
worthy of special commendation, and that is the taste and 
judgment displayed by the editor in his selection of sub- 
jects for the embellishment of the work. They are almost 
always of the highest class, chosen for their deep historic 
interest, or superior claims as productions of eminent 
painters. Namby-pambyism has a wide berth given to 
it in these selections. Their interest and variety are en- 
hanced by the occasional introduction of portraits of per- 
sons eminently distinguished in literary or other intellec- 
tual pursuits. 


Tue Norta AMERICAN REVIEW FOR APRIL, is an unusu- 
ally interesting number. The articles on “The Future 
of Labour,” and “ Dwellings and Schools for the Poor,” 
claim particular attention. The Jatter contains some 
valuable suggestions and statements, that ought to be of 
practical advantage, if our Legislators and Philanthro- 
pists would only read and profit thereby. There are 
also able papers on “ De Quincey’s Writings,” “The Con- 
dition and Prospects of Canada,” “ Thiers’ History of the 
Consulate and Empire,” “ Dennistoun’s Dukes of Urbino,” 
&e., &e. 
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PICTORIAL LIFE 


OF 


|GENERAL JACKSON. 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURE! 


ANT ge mee Be 








THE PROPRIETORS OF 


SARTAIN’S UNION MAGAZINE, 


jrous of giving it increased claims upon the public, as a medium for the writings of the best authors in our country, and of 


ng to its interest in a national point of view, take pleasure in announcing that they have effected arrangements with the 
ly talented and popular author 


' J.T. HEADLEY, 


Hursuance of which, he will furnish to the Magazine a monthly series of articles in his well-known graphic and spiriied 
; style, upon the 


HEROES OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


wide field which{this plan occupies, must commend it to every heart which feels pride jn the triumphs of our Republic, 
and and sea. ‘T’o increase their interest and impart additional effect to these articles, the Proprietors have also completed 
manvements to have them all RICHLY EMBELLISHED with numerous ORIGINAL DESIGNS, by EMINENT ARTISTS. 
Mm confidently anticipated that the known ability and widely extended reputation of Mr. HEADLEY, combined with the 
dance of rare and authentic materials he has succeeded in collecting, will make this TRULY NATIONAL WORK the 
t popular feature yet introduced into this or any other periodical. The series will commence with a 


PICTORIAL 
HUGE OF QRNARAL JAGAION, 


ich will open the new volume, commencing with the July number, and be continued in each succeeding issue regularly 
imp! completed. The period in our national history identified with the military and civil services of GEN. JACKSON, em- 

ies its most interesting portion, as that distinguished man occupied a connecting link between the glorious past of its 
acy and the grandeur of its maturity. It covers the annals of our Revolution—the founding of our Republic—the intro- 
ion of new States and Territories—the War of 1812, and the most interesting political events which have transpired. Now, 
n partisan rancour has subsided over the grave; when detraction is silenced, and flattery no longer has an object to gain, 
e time to write such a history of the warrior and statesman as will commend itself to all impartial readers. Mr. HEADLEY 
apply himself zealously to this task, and it will be followed by other articles devoted to the most distinguished men who 


p added lustre to the annals of the nation, and whose lives and memories a grateful and admiring people have never 
ed to honour. 


















ses The July Number will be ready to issue by the lst of June next, “aa 





ing purchased the large and handsome steel plate, carefully engraved in line and mezzotint, from the celebrated design by 
4 Gro. CATTERMOLE, representing 


THE FIRST REFORMERS 
Presenting their Famous Protest at the Diet of Spires, in 1529, 
Now offer it in connexion with SARTAIN'S MAGAZINE, on terms unprecedentedly low. 





lia magnificent composition contains nearly one hundred figures, and includes authentic portraits of the most prominent 
connected with that important event. The work (exclusive of margin) measures 2] inches by 15, and the print has never 
h retailed at a price less than $3 per copy. Each impression is accompanied by an instructive pictotial key of reference, 
ribing the scene, the characters, the history which led to the event, and the principles contended for. 

t connexion with SARTAIN’S MAGAZINE both works will be furnished on the following liberal terms, which are 


Mriably in advance :— 

} One Copy of the Magazine and one of the Print, - - - $3. 

; Two Copies of the Magdzine and two of the Print, - - $5. 

®ve copies of the Magazine, and five of the Print, together with one copy of both works to the getter-up of the Club, $12, 


he price of Sartain’s Magazine being of itself $3 per annum, both works jointly may now, by the above offer, be had for 
t was heretofore the price of each separately. 


7 Agents wanted in every town and village in the United States, to get up Clubs, upon the above liberal terms. 
hose who send their orders and money soon, will receive early impressions of the engraving. Back numbers of the 


azine, from January, can be supplied when required. Send on your Subscriptions, and secure $6 worth of reading and 
avings for $3. Address, , 


" JOHN SARTAIN & Co. 
. PHILADELPHIA. 








SARTAIN'S.MAGAZINE FOR JUNE, 1852, 


CONTENTS ENTIRELY ORIGINAL. 


25 ARTICLES.—19 EMBELLISHMENTS. 


PAGE 
THE VALLEY OF REPOSE. (Illustrated. Q - - - - - - - Henry B. Hirst, 443 
HENRY C. CAREY. (With Portrait.) - - - - - - - - Dr. William Elder, 444 
IF—FROM THE YANKEE. - - - - - - - - - - Eliza L. Sproat, 4498 
THE LAST LOVE OF TENIERS. - - - - - - - - - - Charles G. Leland, 459 
SONG. - - - - - - - - - - - - - R. H. Stoddard, 153 
A PAPER ON THE ST AGE. (Illustrated.) - - . - - - - - R. H. Stoddard, 4548 
THE FORSAKEN, - - - - - - - - - - - - Mattie Griffith, 46] 
C. SCHUESSELE. - heli - - - - - - - - - - George W. Dewey, 412 
PETRARCH TO LAURA. - - - - - - ~ - - ~ - Israel Marks, 463 
MEN, MANNERS, AND MOUNTAINS. - . - - - - - - R. M. Richardson, 464 
THE ‘LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS. - . - - - - - - Sarah Anderton, 474 
THE RED OAKS SCHOOL THREE YEARS AGO. . - - - - - Marion Dix Sullivan, 475 
PERDIDI DIEM. - - 


- - - - Ellen M. Downing, 48] 
- - - William H..Fry, {82 
- - - Harriet Cecil Hunt, 484 
- - - - Motley Manners, 485 


PARIS BROUGHT HOME TO AME RIC ANS. - 
DECEIVED. - - - - - ~ ‘ 


WILLIAM ROSS W ALLACE. - - - 
GLENANNA. - ~ . 


- - - - - - - - - Reverly Lacy, 489) 
ENIGMA. (Illustrated. ) - - - - - Aeldric, 500 
POETICAL ANSWER TO E LLSWORTH? 8s ENIGM, A, in M: wile No. . - - Rose Rivers, 512 
APPEAL TO THE FLOWERS. - - - - - - - Rose Rivers, 513 
PUCK’S PORTFOLIO OF WIT AND W HIMSIC ALITY. - 


- - - . - Meister Karl, 494 
France and Louis Napoleon.—Ist of May in New York.—The Greatest Draughtsman. 


ORIGINAL DESIGN AND DESCRIPTION OF AN ITALIAN VILLA. T. Wadskier, 498, 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT.—Fashion (Illustrated), 501.—Needle-Work (Illustrated), 502.—Music, ‘Fall, oh 
Fall.” Words by Mackay. Music by Bishop. 


MONTHLY SUMMARY OF FOREIGN LITERARY, MUSICAL, AND ARTISTICAL INTELLIGENCE 


ee 
, 005-11. 
Recent German Literature.—Anton Esengery’s ‘‘Orators and Statesmen of Hungary.”—Demosthenes as a @ 
Statesman and Orator.—The Protestant and Catholic Controversy, Countess Hahn-Hahn and Ebrard.—Floren 
count’s ‘* Conversion.” 


Recent Frencu Lirerature.—A Republican Missionary in Russia.—‘‘ The Origin of the Roman Church.” 
By Archinard.—E. Rendu’s view of ‘‘ The State of Primary Instruction in London.”—History of the European 


Peace Treaties since the Peace of Westphalia.—Pardessus’ History of the early French Judiciary. —Regnault’s 
History of the Council of State, 505. 


Musica Irems.—New Cantatrice of the Piccolomini Family.—Montemerli, the Primo-basso, and Mr. Lum- 
ley, the Director.—Batta, the Violoncellist, in Holland.—The King of Holland and Distinguished Musicians.— 
Tamburini.—Smith versus Russell.—Garcia.—Direction of the Opera National.—Herr Stigelli. 
in California.—Tamberlik.—Biletti, Alboni, and Robert Schumann.—Proposed Musical Tournament.—Italian 


Operas in London.—Music in Vienna. —Charles Von Weber’s unpublished MSS.—Frederick Gernsheim.—Ka- 
lozdy’s Hungarian Band, 507. 





Tue Fine Arts. —Guhl and Casper’s ‘‘ Monuments of Art.’”—The German Art Journal.—Outlines to Goethe's 
‘Iphigenia in Taurus,” by Keidel.—W it versus Censurship.—Tableaux Vivants.—Annual Exhibition of Modern 
Paintings at the Palais Royal.—Rauch’s Statue of Kant the Metaphysician.—Revolutionists of 1848 and Reve- 
rence for Art.—The Boisseree Gallery of early Art Specimens in Munich.—Statue to Marshal Soult.—Great 
Archeological Additions to the Louvre Collection.—Last Remnant of the Place de Greve, Paris.—Misfortunes of 
the Statue of Gustavus Adolphus.—Statue of Radetzky, by Joseph Max.—A Criticism on Criticism, 509. 


EDITORIAL.—A Word on-completing our Volume.—Our Enigmas.—Poetical Answers to Praed’s Enigma, &c. 


—Contributions from Rose Rivers.—Dwight’s Journal of Music.—American Literature in England.—Alvah 
Bradish, the Artist, 512. 


LIBRARY TABLE.—History of a Soul, By H. W. Parker.—Isa, a Pilgrimage. By Miss Caroline Chesebro. 
—The Greek Girl. By J. W. Simmons.—Ixion and other Poems. By Harvey Hubbard.—Lyra and other 
Poems. By Alice Carey.—Rural Architecture. . By Lewis F. Allen, &c., &c., 514. 


EMBELLISHMENTS.—A Reminiscence of the Opera. Engraved by J. Sartain, from an original picture by 
C. Schuessele.—The Valley of Repose. Engraved by Albert W. Graham—the original by Henry Warren.—Fruit 
Gathering. Engraved by Frost, after picture by , 441.—Portrait of Henry C. Carey. Engraved by 
Gihon, 444.—Six Cuts, Illustrating ‘‘ Mousebisia and the Devil, ” 494.—I1st of May in New York; The gn of 
The Canon Law; A Great Draughtsman, 497.—lllustration of Aeldric’s Enigma. Engraved by Gihon, from 


a drawing by Elliott; Rebus, 500.—Three Architectural Cuts, designed by T. Wadskier, 498.—Fashion Cuts 
and Needlework, 501. : 








The Postage on this Magazine, when paid quarterly in advance, is, under 500 miles, 23 cents; over 500 miles 
and under 1500 miles, 5 cents, 




















